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SERMON. 



CXIX Psalm, 46. 



I WILL SPEAK OP THT TESTIMONIES ALSO BEFORE KINGS, AND 
WILL NOT BE ASHAMED. 



The Legislators and highest Magistrates of the 
State have come up to the Sanctuary, as their pre- 
decessors have done yearly for more than two centu- 
ries, to own the sovereignty of the righteous God, 
and to seek his blessing and guidance for themselves 
and for the people whose public interests have been 
entrusted to them. It is an appropriate observance ; 
and we trust that so goodly a spectacle in outward 
appearance expresses the intent of the heart. It 
is the Commonwealth, as represented by its civil 
functionaries, acknowledging its religious depend- 
ence and obligations. The occasion furnishes its 
own topic ; one which, in some of its aspects and 
applications, 1 suppose has been accepted by all my 
predecessors in this service, and which I have no 



ambition to change for any more novel but less ap- 
propriate one. That topic is, — The connexion be- 
ticcen the Religious and the Secular Interests of the 
Commonwealtli. In considering this connexion, there 
is no occasion to raise the old distracted question of 
Church and State. That question we are happily 
rid of. It has vexed the nations of Christendom 
since the time of Constantino, and, under other 
names, before that time. Through many centuries, 
it has provoked almost continuous wars, and drenched 
the earth in blood. It has bred revolutions and 
changed dynasties. It has been the matter of chief 
concern to statesmen and ecclesiastics alike ; a chief 
subject of cabal in courts, and of agitation among the 
masses of mankind. It has brought princes to the 
block, and peopled wildernesses with exiles. And 
the question is not at rest now. It is still mixed up 
with all the politics of the Old World. There is 
hardly a government in Europe that is not at this 
moment sorely perplexed by it, hardly a community 
that is not more or less violently convulsed by it, 
hardly an empire whose political destiny may not be 
said to be involved in the issues of it. But that 
question of Church and State does not trouble us. 
That problem has been fully solved here. The 
Church survives, and the State survives, but there is 



no political connexion between them. They are 
bound up together indissolubly in the heart of the 
people, but without collision or embarrassment. The 
Church receives no support from the State, and yet 
the Church prospers. The State imposes no reli- 
gion, constrains no man's conscience, does not hold 
itself responsible for forms of faith or modes of wor- 
ship, and yet the State stands more secure in its civil 
stability than if it did. 

In this Commonwealth, nothing remains to be set- 
tled respecting the relations of Church and State 
considered as institutions. There is no occasion to 
discuss them. But the connexion between religion 
and all the substantial interests of the body politic, 
claims consideration everywhere, and nowhere more 
than in Massachusetts. That connexion has been 
vital here, and is so still. Massachusetts was the 
child of Christianity. She was cradled in the storm- 
tossed Mayflower, and was baptized in fire and flood, 
in danger, gloom and suffering at the Rock of Ply- 
mouth. I know not what other State on earth has 
been so distinctly founded in Christian faith and 
principle as ours. The origin of this Commonwealth 
was characterized, in a degree wholly unexampled, 
by heroic enterprise and endurance, undertaken and 
borne for conscience sake, in devout earnestness, in 
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the strength of prayer, in the invincibility of faith, 
and in unreserved, unwavering and all-sacrificing de- 
votion to the truth of Christ and the righteousness 
of God. Not a reckless spirit of adventure or of 
conquest, not the expectation of riches, luxury or 
renown, brought our fathers hither ; but at the cost 
of every thing which the worldly heart holds dear 
and desirable in outward things, they came, because 
with all their hearts they did believe in God and the 
Gospel, and would have a place wherein they might 
worship and live as they believed, though it were an 
ice-bound rock and a howling wilderness — would have 
such a place, and plant their children in it, or starve 
and perish in the attempt. There was character in 
this. No State has had such a Christian founding. 
There is the stamp of truest greatness on our origin. 
We have the privilege and responsibility of illustri- 
ous descent. If a people had power to choose or 
change their own ancestry, our Commonwealth, J 
think, should hold on to hers, against all the world, 
from the flood unto this hour. 

The Christian spirit and faith of the founders have 
given a Christian tone to the Massachusetts mind 
through the whole period of her history. The peo- 
ple, as a people, have ever loved and honored the 
faith, the principles and the institutions of that Gos- 



pel, the love of which brought their fathers hither. 
Ours has been from the first as eminently a Christian 
State as the world ever saw. The original influence 
has never died out. Other elements have come i?, 
many and fast, to overlay it, but it was vital and has 
mixed with and modified them all. That early 
Christian element has been the chief root of what 
we call the New England character. Other favoring 
circumstances have cooperated, but that preemi- 
nently has been at the bottom of all those charac- 
teristics which are our strength and our glory — 
characteristics which our Commonwealth, as the eld- 
est of the New England family, has early and late 
done not a little to impart to her neighboring sisters — 
characteristics, too, which she has sent abroad west- 
ward in the breasts, in the habits, in the beliefs of 
the numerous little colonial companies that have been 
ever going forth from her borders to people new re- 
gions. 1 cannot take time to describe those charac- 
teristics, and there is no need of it. They present 
themselves more or less definitely to the mind as 
soon as referred to. The very worldliness of this 
people has had something of the old Puritan stamp 
on it. That indomitable energy of will, and steady 
persistence of purpose, which, in the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was born of Christian faith, and was as the power 
2 
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of God in their souls, is energy and persistence still, 
though directed to different ends. The zeal for edu- 
cation and diffusive intelligence, which glowed in the 
breasts of the Fathers, whereby they and their chil- 
dren might understand God's word and will, still 
operates, though seeking more various directions and 
ends, which they deemed quite secondary. 

It would be narrow and ungracious to make invid- 
ious comparisons with other parts of the country or 
the world, but surely it is no more than loyal and 
just to appreciate and rejoice in those traits of cha- 
racter and condition to which our State has owed 
her prosperity, power and fame, the well ordering of 
her affairs, the freedom and stability of her institu- 
tions, and all the goodliness of her outward aspect 
and her inner health. There is many a stain on her 
garments, many a sin in her heart, many a danger in 
her horizon, and there are fit times to consider and 
deplore these things ; but let any sober and Chris- 
tian man of us go travel the world over, and then 
come back and say if he can, that it has fared ill 
with him to have had his birthplace and abiding-place 
appointed within these borders. Whoso loves Massa- 
chusetts, and will trace back her history to the begin- 
ning, and mark well the sequences of cause and 
effect in the formation of her character and the pro- 
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gress of her fortunes, shall own that it is as being 
Christian born and Christian bred, that she is what 
she is, and has done what she has done. The con- 
nexion between Christianity and the visible condition 
and interests of a people, is no mere matter of ab- 
stract reasoning in reference to this Commonwealth. 

And now, in what remains of this discourse, 1 wish 
to consider the necessity of still recognizing and 
maintaining that connexion. 1 will not go into a 
general discussion to show how essential to the well- 
being of mankind at large, is that spiritual life and 
moral elevation which Christianity imparts. We 
will have in mind now only our own State. Massa- 
chusetts must retain, renew and reinvigorate the 
Christian element of her character, or else she can- 
not continue to be the same State, whose founders 
we revere, whose history we glory in, whose very 
hills we filially love, and whose name is named with 
honor throughout the civilized world. She must be 
Christian Massachusetts, Christian in name and in 
spirit, in faith and in principle, or she will not con- 
tinue the dear mother that bore us. She cannot 
flourish without her religion. If she let go her hold 
of the ark of the Lord, her prosperity will cease in 
her borders, and her crown will fall from her brow. 
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I know what a miserable plea it is for religion, to 
urge its favorable bearings upon temporal and pub- 
lic welfare. I know how little, how less than nothing, 
the cause of religion gains by any demonstration 
of the identity of its principles with a good selfish 
policy, whether public or private. Religion is never 
born of calculation, never originates in a view to its 
worldly uses. It springs from an independent and 
a deeper source. The renewing spirit of God comes 
not to bodies politic, as such ; it comes, when it 
comes, to individual souls, as such. Religion does 
not reveal its worldly benefits, till it has first filled 
and uplifted the individual mind with hopes, aspira- 
tions and interests, more enduring than states or 
empires, and immeasurably surpassing the magni- 
tude of all the interests that involve their fate. Our 
fathers did not become Christians in order that they 
might qualify themselves to be the founders of a 
great and well-ordered Commonwealth ; but they 
founded such a Commonwealth because they had 
first become Christians for the love of God and the 
salvation of their souls. They were earnest believ- 
ers, and were conscious of the divine Spirit witness- 
ing to their own spirits, and therefore they were 
qualified to lay the foundations, deep and solid, for a 
strong and happy State. And now, no patriotism 
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can make men religious, but religion, springing from 
its own legitimate fountain, would make them patri- 
ots. It would be absurd to call on the present gen- 
eration to be more religious, in order that their reli- 
gion may subserve the well being of the State. — 
Nevertheless, it cannot be amiss for us, if it were 
only as lookers-on, the disinterested investigators of 
affairs, to consider how much the high prospects of 
the State depend upon the continued and extended 
prevalence of the Christian element, and how sacred 
is the duty to promote its prevalence by all the 
means appropriate to our several spheres of action 
and influence. 

In looking abroad over the State, the most dis- 
tinguishing feature in its outward aspect, is its Pros- 
perity. It is not a new feature, but it becomes more 
and more marked and prominent. It is a progressive 
prosperity. There are occasional pauses and reac- 
tions, as there must needs be ; but the general move 
ment is forward, a strong and steady movement. 
There is growth in this world's resources everywhere 
manifest. You see the signs of it, nay, the thing 
itself, wherever you turn,— on the seaboard and in- 
land, by the waterfalls, in the very gorges of the 
mountains, in the shop of the mechanic, and the 
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fields of the husbandman, in the stately structures 
of the city, in the elegance of our tillages, in the 
magnificence that betokens individual wealth, and the 
air of comfort that invests the humblest conditions of 
society. Industry, steady, unwearied, universal, pur- 
sued with a sagacity, a thrift, a persistency and a suc- 
cess never and nowhere surpassed, has wrought great 
results already, and has established for itself a van- 
tage-ground from which, to all human foresight, its 
power is to achieve yet greater attainments. Never 
was there a more substantial or more legitimate 
worldly prosperity. And who can be so sullen or so 
captious as not to rejoice in it r Every man with a 
sound heart in him, is animated and cheered by the 
sight and the foresight. By all the sympathies that 
join heart to heart, and by the gratitude we owe for 
the blessings of God, we are bound to be glad. But 
such prosperity is not an absolute and unconditional 
good. It brings its own perils. Prosperity, no less 
than adversity, opens a way to ruin, a broad way, 
and many there be, both of States and individuals, 
that go in thereat. Prosperity always brings with it 
the elements of its own decay, and requires some- 
thing better than itself to preserve it. It does not 
bring with it its own safeguards. Perhaps no people 
has ever risen to a condition of continuous, substan- 
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tial and well diffused prosperity, without a basis of 
such virtues as bear something of the Christian stamp, 
whatever may have been their origin. But when 
that condition is attained, there is always a tendency 
to let those virtues die out. Steady industry, frugal- 
ity, temperance, justice, moderation, perseverance, 
are virtues that tend to produce prosperity. But 
prosperity, when attained, tends to undermine those 
very virtues, and thus to take away greater blessings 
than it brings — to take away, indeed, the very foot- 
hold on which alone itself can maintain itself. The 
growth and progress that attend a prosperous career, 
are engrossing and exhilarating. They are apt to 
engross the affections and aspirations of an individ- 
ual and a community. External blessings become 
the objects of reliance for well being and enjoyment. 
Money-making, commercial thrift, the improvement 
of mechanic arts, the multiplying of our numbers, 
the development of our resources, — these are le- 
gitimate objects of interest and pursuit ; but as they 
become more and more exciting and absorbing in the 
progress of a prosperous career, they tend to keep 
out or put out the spiritual and moral element from 
the soul of a people. Worldliness, rife as it is likely 
to be among a prosperous people, unless influences 
of another character and from another source inter- 
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vene, leads to an apathetic atheism, to a low, self- 
seeking, uninspired animalism, an unwritten creed of 
worldliness, in which prudence is the highest virtue, 
and personal aggrandizement and comfort the highest 
good. It is the creed of mammonism — a creed, 
that as it works itself into the heart of the people, 
brings forth its legitimate and inevitable fruits of 
sensuality and moral depravation. It is a creed, a 
state of public feeling and thought, that renders sel- 
fishness intense, and produces wide chasms between 
the rich and poor. It weakens the principle of in- 
tegrity. It fosters luxury and the sensual vices. It 
enervates the will, it emasculates the mind. It de- 
stroys those energies and brings down that elevation 
of character by which alone a people can have risen 
to a strong position of prosperity. Mammon is a god, 
who is sure to betray and ruin his own votaries. 

These are the tendencies and dangers of prosper- 
ity. And they are not the dreams of the pulpit, but 
realities written out distinctly in all history. They 
have been at the bottom of national decay and ruin, 
since the world has stood. For one state or empire 
that has fallen through sheer adversity, or the hand 
of violence from abroad, tens and hundreds have 
perished, because prosperity had sapped the ener- 
gies and gangrened the heart of their people, and 
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made them unfit to cumber the earth ; and so God 
in his righteousness has brought them down 
and swept them away. Our tendencies and our 
dangers lie in that direction. Our safety lies in the 
prevalence and power of the Christian religion. It 
was this that nerved our fathers for their different 
work, and made them equal to their different trials, 
and enabled them to lay the foundations of our pros- 
perity. Nothing else can preserve what they trans- 
mitted and carry forward what they began. Our 
dangers are not what theirs were, but they are as 
formidable, and more subtle and treacherous, and no 
feebler barrier than theirs can stand against degen- 
eracy, disruption and decay. There must be a soul 
in a body, or the body cannot live. Religion is the 
soul of all true worldly interests, and they cannot 
thrive without it. A people must stand on a level 
above their worldly affairs, or their worldly affairs go 
to wreck. There must be a moral life, a soul's life, 
a spiritual element, an infusion of other than animal 
energies— of high sentiments and heroic activities, 
whose springs lie deeper in our being than the goad- 
ings of mammon or the expediencies of a worldly 
policy. There must be these, or else our prosperity 
becomes the mire in which we shall wallow, till we 
sink in it and deservedly perish. The kingdoms of 
3 
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this world cannot flourish, unless the kingdom of 
God be established in the midst of them. The very 
principles of life, and the elements of character, 
which are necessary for the worldly welfare of a 
State, can have their origin and nutriment only in 
those living and earnest convictions that take hold of 
things higher than the world. 

The Legislature of our State find their chief em- 
ployment in regulating and carrying forward those 
interests and enterprises of the people which have in 
view the increase and the uses of Property. And 
rightly so ; it is the sphere of our Legislature. The 
Government has nothing to do directly with those 
higher elements by which alone the people can be 
blessed in their worldly pursuits. But if Legisla- 
tors and Magistrates do but take with them, and 
cherish within them a sober sense of higher interests 
than those which they have visibly to deal with, and 
do what they do in the fear of God and in the man- 
ifest righteousness of a Christian heart and purpose, 
they thereby give a silent but effective guarantee to 
the perpetuity of our blessings, and the continued 
prosperity of our Commonwealth. Legislators and 
Magistrates, like all other men, in all other spheres, 
need to have in them a spirit that is above their im- 
mediate work, or else that immediate work will not 
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be well performed, and an unsanctifying influence 
mysteriously accompanies all they do. 

A leading interest in this Commonwealth is the 
education of the young. The Government has much 
to do with it, and it is a great object of concern with 
all the people. There is no such thing as education 
in the true sense of that word, without moral and 
spiritual culture. To neglect this last, while we 
stimulate and train the intellect of a child, is to 
commit an outrage upon that child's natural rights, 
and to do him an irreparable wrong. He is not edu- 
cated. He is miseducated, and we send him out 
into life with a mind in which we have destroyed the 
balance. In regard to our Common Schools, I be- 
lieve their condition has been greatly improved in 
these late years. What the Government has done 
in their behalf, has been the means, directly and in- 
directly, of creating a new interest in their prosper- 
ity, of diffusing much new light, and reproducing 
old light on the subject of education. It has set the 
people to thinking. It has stimulated and guided 
towns and committees in their duty. Schoolhouse 
architecture has been improved, the qualifications of 
teachers have been raised, and the responsibility of 
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parents and guardians more widely recognized. The 
very controversies that have arisen, however they 
may terminate, or seem to terminate, here or there, 
do good. They are signs of life ; they give life. 
Light comes out of them, and truth, and improve- 
ment. Much, I say, has been done. And now the 
next great step, which we should look for in the im- 
provement of our schools, is a more distinct recogni- 
tion of the moral nature of a child, and a more 
direct and diligent endeavor to develop, guide and 
train his higher susceptibilities, a more clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that soul is the chief part of a human 
being, and that character is the one central object to 
which all other things, intellect, knowledge and skill 
are incidents, great and essential, but subordinate 
parts of a far greater whole. A more moral and 
Christian culture is what is wanted now. 

It is true, that the laws, most wisely beyond ques- 
tion, have prohibited the introduction of denomina- 
tional religious instruction into the Common Schools. 
Let that law stand and be respected. But, aside 
from denominational differences, there is a whole 
world of moral truth, that may and can be imparted 
to the child, wakened up in him, developed, guided, 
fostered, and made the basis, the very atmosphere of 
all his intellectual activities and acquirements. More 
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special Christian instructions may well be omitted in 
the Common Schools, because in them children are 
not separated from the influences of home. They 
have their parents for their religious teachers, or such 
persons as their parents may desire to be their guides 
in spiritual things. 

With regard to our higher seminaries, — our Col- 
leges, the case is different. They are communities 
in themselves, consisting of youths removed from 
home, and from the particular religious institutions 
with which, as members of families, they may have 
been connected. They, with their teachers, consti- 
tute a society of their own. And it is accordant with 
all the ideas and practices of our State, as a Christian 
State, that Christian institutions, observances and 
instruction, be fully provided for and maintained in 
such a society. This matter has been a good deal 
discussed among the people of the State, with refer- 
ence to one of our Colleges, and therefore a few 
general remarks on the subject will not be inappro- 
priate now. In this Christian Commonwealth, it 
would be an anomaly, both of theory and practice, 
which would not long be tolerated by the people, to 
have a society of the young gathered anywhere with- 
in its borders, and no provision made for Christian 
observances and instruction among them. Such a 
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seminary could not flourish, it could not live in Mas- 
sachusetts ;— far distant be the day when it would be 
tolerated. But difficulties are supposed to exist aris- 
ing from theological differences among the people of 
the State. But I think we have learned how to set- 
tle those difficulties. Our people, — thanks to that 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, a liberty 
which our brave fathers asserted for themselves and 
their posterity— our people judge for themselves indi- 
vidually on points of faith. The necessary conse- 
quence is, considerable diversity of opinion on some 
disputable subjects connected with religion ; and 
hence again, various denominations, each with some 
theological or ecclesiastical peculiarity. This is 
not to be lamented. It is a condition of our religious 
freedom, and it does not necessarily impair the real 
unity of the Christian church. Controversies neces- 
sarily arise. They ought to arise. They are due 
to our convictions of truth. The spirit of them may 
sometimes be bad, and that is to be lamented ; but 
God grant that we may never arrive at such pitch of 
indifference, as that any points connected with our 
religion, shall cease to be subjects of discussion. 
Whatever evil there is in such denominational di- 
visions as exist here, is growing less and less. We 
are fast learning the great lesson which the Christian 
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world has been so slow to learn — the lesson of mu- 
tual toleration and respect. We are learning, amid 
all our differences of opinion, to live together in peace 
and harmony. Persecution is quite gone by. De- 
nunciation grows faint and rare. The people have 
learned that sects, which appear outwardly to differ 
most, may yet stand together, and do, on that broad 
ground of Chistianity, which is broad enough for 
them all. They have learned that the sanctifying 
faith, the uplifting piety, and the practical righteous- 
ness, which constitute the essence of Christianity, are 
confined to no portion of the diversified whole, — to 
no sect. While, therefore, every man, who has any 
earnest convictions, believes that his own denomina- 
tion more than others receives in its purity that truth 
of which all Christian believers have a share, and de- 
sires the greater prevalence of his own, which, as an 
honest man he must, he has learned to respect all 
and wish well to all, and to bid them all God speed 
in whatever they intelligently and sincerely do and 
teach in the name of Jesus Christ. Such, in the 
main, are the Christian people of Massachusetts. 
What, then, do they desire and demand with regard 
to the religious character of such institutions as our 
Colleges ? They require, first, that Christianity be 
recognized and taught in them, distinctly, earnestly 
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inculcated— Christianity in some form, instead of 
heathenism, instead of Islamism, instead of nothing. 
Each man would prefer that Christianity as admin- 
istered in his particular denomination, should be 
taught there, if it could be properly. But he knows 
that cannot be in all cases, for that others have 
rights. Every man knows, too, that it would be un- 
edifying and quite inexpedient, that each particular 
church in a village or city should be the arena on 
which various systems should be brought into con- 
flict together. This would be fatal to religious cul- 
ture and to social peace. It is nowhere deemed wise 
or practicable, certainly not in a college, where it 
would produce more discord and mischief than any- 
where else. There is then but one course, namely, 
for the rulers of each college, its legitimate rulers, 
those who by regular and lawful succession in the 
possession of corporate powers, are for the time be- 
ing charged with the responsibility of managing their 
several institutions, that they should amply provide 
Christian observances and instruction, and of course 
such observances and instruction as they, the re- 
sponsible persons, judge to be most accordant with 
Gospel truth and order. They must provide such, 
if any. They cannot, as honest men, provide any 
other. And if other persons, not intrusted with the 
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lawful power, and not charged with the responsibil- 
ity, assume to do it, then the fundamental principles 
of our civil polity are subverted, and there remains 
no security for any civil rights, nor guarantee for any 
civil duties. 

The people understand this matter. The form of 
Christianity to be taught in any college, they expect 
to have determined, they cheerfully leave to be de- 
termined, by its lawful and responsible guardians. 
They expect nothing else — they know there is no 
other way. But they do demand, with the united 
voice of a Christian State, that some Christianity be 
taught, the Christianity of some denomination, — not 
controversially, not intolerantly, not with a narrow 
and proselyting spirit, not thus in a college, by any 
means ; but the Christianity of some denomination, 
because there is no defined Christianity separate from 
denominational character. They demand a Christi- 
anity which embodies the principles of piety and vir- 
tue, and makes them elements of character. The 
people ask no more than this ; but this they do ask, 
and will demand, as long as they partake of the spirit 
of the Fathers, and maintain their allegiance to the 
Gospel of Christ. If, therefore, there shall ever 
arise, on the part of the responsible rulers of any 
of our colleges, a disposition to turn Christianity out 
4 
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altogether, or to sink Christian observances and in- 
structions oat of their sjstem. or to make then as 
invisible and inoperative as possible, in the Tain hope 
of conciliating and satisfying all denominations* they 
will commit a fatal error. They will conciliate and 
satisfy no portion of a Chistian community. They 
will repel all Chistian denominations, their own 
among the rest. Heathenism or atheism will not 
please any portion of Christian Massachusetts. And 
if such neutral measures should ever be adopted or 
approached, or covertly slid into, with regard to any 
of our colleges, they must assuredly bring upon that 
college the distrust of its friends, the exultant con- 
tempt of its enemies, if it have any enemies, and the 
indignation of the whole Christian people. It be- 
longs to every Christian citizen, whether in a public 
or a private station, to watch against such measures, 
and, if occasion should ever arise, to protest against 
them, in the name of our common Christianity, and 
in the name of the Christian founders and fathers of 
our colleges and of our Commonwealth. 

TIiiih far, wo have considered only the connexion 
of ChriNtianity with the local and internal interests 
of MiiMftH<*,hiJH<!ttM. But Massachusetts is a member 
of ;i grunt Corifodoracy, and I must take a few mo- 
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ments to speak of her Christian character and duty 
in that relation. This State, I believe it is no boast* 
ing to say, has always had an influence in the Union 
beyond the proportion of her size and population. 
If so, it is her weight of character that has given her 
that influence. And that character has been emi- 
nently of a Christian stamp and growth. May she 
always maintain that influence, and may she under- 
stand, and may her statesmen understand, that she 
can maintain it only by maintaining the same 
character, the same in its fruits, and the same in 
its root. She sends her statesmen to speak for 
her and act for her in the councils of a great na- 
tion. She desires them hereafter, as hitherto, to 
represent her as a Christian State, and to do all and 
say all in accordance with the principles of that reli- 
gion which has ever been her strength and her glory, 
both at home and abroad. If evil be conceived there, 
it is for them in her name to resist it ; if good, in her 
name to forward its accomplishment. If in the Na- 
tional Congress, in whose doings our destinies are so 
deeply involved, there should be manifested a spirit 
unfavorable to the preservation of international peace, 
let it meet a rebuke from at least one State protest- 
ing against it on the Christian ground of that com- 
mon humanity, that Christian brotherhood which 
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r+roznizes all nations as of one blood, and of one 
F*th*r, and one destiny. If the war cry must be 
rai-rd. let no voice from Christian Massachusetts so 
belie its home as to swell that infernal chorus. If 
the do^s of war must be let loose, let no hand of 
ours lend itself to unleash the monsters. If the bonds 
of amity which unite us in mutual beneficence to a 
friendly nation, must be broken — which we both 
deprecate and disbelieve — let it not be with the con- 
sent or connivance of any falsely acting in behalf of 
this Christian Commonwealth. If there is enough 
of folly and madness in the country to produce war, 
or if a righteous Providence sees that the nation 
needs the chastening of that terrible scourge in retri- 
bution of its sins, and if the miseries of war must 
come upon us, we can bear with fortitude our share 
of the dreadful consequences, but we cannot afford 
to participate in the guilt in advance. 

Again, as to that most fearful stain that rests upon 
our national fame — Slavery. In these days of light, 
when the bad principles and tendencies of that insti- 
tution have become so obvious to the eyes of the 
whole Christian world, it cannot be that Massachu- 
setts will ever lend her aid by word or deed to pro- 
mote its extension or continuance, or forbear to resist 
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its encroachments, and by any lawful and righteous 
means to speed the time when all its wrongs and 
woes may cease out of the land. While the Consti- 
tution endures — and long may it endure for the sake 
of its inestimable benefits ! — let its compromises and 
compacts, to which we are pledged, be strictly re- 
spected by our statesmen and our people. But 
whenever, in the unknown counsels of the future, the 
monstrous purpose shall be conceived of spreading 
the evil over new regions, to which it was not origi- 
nally guarantied, and extending the national counte- 
nance, protection and powerful hand of fellowship 
to foreign states, in whose breast that institution is 
rooted or to be rooted, then may Massachusetts be 
found possessing still enough of Christian principle 
to place her firmly on the side of freedom, justice 
and humanity. Hereafter, as heretofore, let her voice 
be heard in the halls of Congress, in her own Leg- 
islative halls, and throughout the length and breadth 
of her domain, in calm and unyielding resistance, 
resisting unto the end, faithful found among the faith- 
less, bearing evil if she must, but doing it never. 

And as to the institution of slavery generally, 
while we are restrained from all direct and active 
interference, except such as the maintenance of our 
own legal rights may require, there is a power of 
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public opinion in the expression of moral principles 
and Christian sympathies and patriotic aspiration— 
a power, the exercise of which, is the inalienable 
birthright and sacred duty of all free minds through 
the world — and which Massachusetts owes it to her 
own Christian name and to the cause of universal 
truth and right, to exercise soberly, charitably, yet 
firmly, whenever and wherever her voice may be 
heard or her influence be felt. 

I must pass by many topics connected with my 
general subject. All topics relating to the wel- 
fare of our Commonwealth, are connected with 
it ; for all her interests, her powers and duties are 
identified with that character which she owes to her 
Christian parentage and training. She recognizes 
no ecclesiastical power, but she recognizes Religion 
as the root of all her power. She knows no politi- 
cal connexion between Church and State, neither 
does she know how to flourish, or to be at all as a 
State, without religion. Religion wants no State 
patronage, but the State wants religious influence, 
as the very breath of her life. Whenever she shall 
come down from her high Christian estate, and dis- 
own her baptismal vows, then — look at her history, 
look at her position, and acknowledge it — then, her 
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prosperity will become disease, her trumpet voice of 
truth and right will be hushed, her horn of power 
will be broken, and all her glory departed. Let it 
not be. Men and brethren, Rulers and Lawgiv- 
ers, let it not be. Thou God of our fathers, let it 
not be ! 

To the Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, 
and to all his honored associates in the Executive 
and the Legislative branches of the Government, 
I commend these views, in the well assured confi- 
dence, that in so far as I may have truly expressed 
the relation of the Christian character of the State 
to its civil and secular interests, I shall have their 
sympathy and concurrence. And I unite with them 
in the humble prayer, that God may guide them in 
their responsible labors, and bestow the blessings of 
his Providence and the riches of his grace on the 
people of our beloved Commonwealth. 
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SERMON. 



II Samuel, xxiiL 8. 

THB GOD OF ISRAEL SAID, THE ROCK OF ISRAEL SPAKE TO ME, 
HE THAT RULBTH OVER MSN MUST BE JUST, RULING IN THB 
FEAR OF GOD. 

" The most essential quality in any government," 
says a distinguished writer, " is justice." This is 
unquestionably true. It may be safe, therefore, to 
affirm, that any government is good, and accom- 
plishes the object for which it is properly instituted, 
in proportion as the principles of justice are inviola- 
bly maintained. 

The only perfect government, of which we have 
any knowledge, is characterized by the never-fail- 
ing administration of justice, at the head of which, 
as Supreme Lawgiver, Governor, and Judge, is a 
"just God." Human governments approach perfec- 
tion, in proportion as they embrace those excellencies 
which constitute the Divine. 



It is a principle, asserted by our fathers, and main- 
tained by us, as fundamental, that " government is 
instituted for the common good ; for the protection, 
safety, and happiness of the people," which is virtu- 
ally but another form of expression to denote the 
maintenance of justice in the most comprehensive 
sense of that term. It is designed to secure to all, 
the undisturbed possession and peaceable enjoyment 
of their " natural, essential and unalienable rights." 

God has wisely instituted civil society, and or- 
dained human government. " There is no power 
but of God." " The powers that be are ordained of 
God." This truth, though often perverted by the 
despotic, and made to defend tyranny and oppres- 
sion, is still none the less important, and surely not 
less worthy to be defended. 

As King of kings and Lord of lords, God has de- 
scribed the character which rulers should sustain, 
and has specified the great and leading principles in 
accordance with which all their official acts should 
be performed. 

" The God of Israel said, the Rock of Israel spake 
to me, He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God." This, though spoken centuries 
ago, is as true now as then, and as important to be 
regarded. It is the assertion of a claim which God 



has upon those who stand at the head of human 
government as an " ordinance of God." 
■•» The text implies that rulers, in the discharge of 
their official duties, may have difficulties to encoun- 
ter, and dbetacles to overcome. And there are* it 
«iy safety be presumed, always in. existence, causes 
DorksB powerful which, in their operation, tend 
it justice, disturb the order, and mar the har- 
society, and thus to defeat " the end of the 
wtitttion, maintenance and administration of gov- 
emroent." These, however, arc not always pre- 
wely the same, but vary according to time, place, 
ud ^circumstances. Each generation is characterized 
by ite: own peculiarities, and has its own prominent, 
we&*defi»ed features. Each, it may be, has its pe- 
ctliar virtues, and, perchance, its distinguishing errors. 
No. two generations, more than any two individuals, 
aw, in aU respects,, precisely alike. Though in many 
things there may be a striking resemblance, yet in 
winy <rt her important respects, there is an equally 
manifest diversity. 

7 jit may be appropriate to the present time and 
facMoa, therefore, to contemplate some of those 
CMM^rwhich now exist, and inquire what is neces- 
sary ia order either to remove them, or so to meet 
art counteract their effect, as to protect society 
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with all its interests, and guard the rights of all 
classes of individuals. 

I do not say that the sentiments and practices of 
the present age are worse than those of any preced- 
ing. Nor do I affirm that they are better. It is 
neither sound philosophy, nor evidence of compre- 
hensive views, nor an indication of greatness of in- 
tellect, nor of superior wisdom, either to maintain 
or discard a sentiment or practice because it is an- 
cient, or, on the other hand, to receive or reject one 
because it is new. Many ancient opinions and cus- 
toms are undoubtedly wrong ; and many, which are 
new, are unquestionably far from being improve- 
ments. I can have little or no sympathy with the 
sentiments of those, on the one hand, who, regarding 
every change in society as an unauthorized innovation, 
and as tending to the utter ruin of every thing valua- 
ble in our free institutions, would fain fetter the 
world in its onward progress, or at least chain it 
where it is, if they could not bring it back to some 
fancied golden period past ; nor with the radicalism 
of those, on the other hand, who imagine that they 
have discovered the unsoundness of every existing 
foundation, and that every thing resting thereon is 
baseless, and who would hence recklessly destroy 
every existing institution, with the visionary hope 



that ,. something better might spring from their 
ruins. , . 

v ftRlWft all things," is a dictate of enlightened rea- 
WB* fu well as a precept of Scripture. And it is 
4M£»Uy the duty of all, to " hold fast that which 
i^rgwd^ and that alone- 

it ,; JUmeg the* causes now existing tending to ob- 
Jtmet justice, disturb the order of society, and lessen 
jhft restraints of law, may be named erroneous theo- 
*»M ^respecting the, nature and powers of government, 
4Hd flf i- Jhuman rights. 

TiSeatiments the most Utopian are boldly advanced, 
lfhieb*if not new, are at least claimed as such by 
Jkffl advocates, and which, if reduced to practice, 
;Pig^ startle and alarm even their defenders, who, it 
I* jpenifest, ha ve taken but a superficial view of hu- 
JHiaftimtfure and the institutions of society. 
#:) hardly need pause here to mention, as of this 
Inscription, that visionary theory, which is avowedly 
fHWV with all human government, thus laying the 
W5f : ^ the root of the tree under which all the na- 
tions of the earth have hitherto taken shelter. 
v It needs no peculiar discernment to perceive the 
tendency of such a doctrine, to weaken the arm of 
t^civ& law, loosen the bonds of society, and pro- 
2 
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mote a spirit of insubordination. Such a theory, if 
to sufficient extent embraced, and reduced to prac- 
tice, must of necessity undermine the foundations of 
civil society, and throw the whole social and politi- 
cal fabric into chaos. It would " drire the plough- 
share of destruction" over every existing institution, 
and whelm, in indiscriminate ruin, all our blessings. 
Universal anarchy would be the result, than which 
the most grinding despotism could not be worse. 
No argument is needed to show the truth of these 
remarks. But leaving this, there are other theories 
which, while they admit the necessity of human gov- 
ernment, still contain so much that is erroneous re- 
specting its nature, and the extent of its powers, 
and the rights of individuals, as to make their influ- 
ence adverse to the best interests of society, and to 
the attainment of the grand object of the institution 
of government. These, though more plausible, in- 
deed, than the one already named, may be on that 
account the more baneful, because more liable to de- 
ceive the credulous and unsuspecting. Error is often 
dangerous in direct proportion to the amount of truth 
with which it is mingled. 

Instead of naming these singly, 1 will barely al- 
lude to two as specimens. The one is the principle 
of " non-resistance," so zealously advocated by some, 
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which, if adopted, would leave our citizens and their 
psoperty to the merciless rapacity of marauders and 
moba* This would prostrate every barrier to the 
commission of crime, and beckon the vile to their 
utorfc of pollution, plunder and bloodshed. It would 
the virtuous a prey to the tiger-like ferocity of 
and abandoned. 
>'The<otber, to which I wSU allude, is the sentiment 
a» eften and boldly advanced, that the magistrate, as 
ea nflcrrof government, is clothed with no authority 
to do what he would not have an equal moral right 
tO'do ad a private individual. If this be true, then 
isthe magistrate no longer "the minister of God," 
*ft* wronger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
erik" ?It eatinot be said of him, u he beareth not 
the ewerd in vain." 

Thia principle, carried out to its legitimate result, 
would destroy all government, and leave every man 
to redrew his own wrongs as best he could. AH 
law would be powerless. Personal retaliation would 
fe the common practice. 

U^Tbere is unquestionably at the present day, 
whether resulting from erroneous theories of human 
government, or from some other cause, a powerful 
to lower down the majesty of law, and 
salutary restraints. Its requirements and 
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prohibitions command not that reaped to which they 
are entitled, and its penalties awaken not that dread 
which they ought. Law carries not with it that 
" terror to evil doers" which it should. 

This is too manifest to escape the notice of the 
most careless observer. It is seen in the various 
methods which human ingenuity has devised, either 
secretly to evade, or openly to trample on, laws the 
most wise and salutary. It is heard in the roar of 
popular tumult, heaving and swelling against govern- 
ment, like the waves of the ocean dashing against 
the shore in a tempest. On the one hand, in the 
heat of popular excitement, the agitated mass would 
seize and incarcerate, and even take the life of one 
suspected of crime, without law and against law. 
On the other hand, it would recklessly tear from the 
officers of justice, if not from the walls of the prison, 
the vilest felon, and let him loose to repeat his crimes 
against an innocent and virtuous community. 

This is sometimes, and justly, too, called an age 
of excitement. In the physical and moral world, 
every thing moves quick. Commerce is carried on, 
and men are transported from place to place, by the 
power of steam. Thought is transmitted to distant 
places with the speed of the lightning's flash, so that 
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different parts of the country bold converse, as man 
with man, face to face. All these things minister to 
human excitability. The feelings of men are easily 
awakened, and their passions and prejudices without 
difficulty aroused. In the mass, they move by im- 
pttlses, unmindfal of personal responsibility. Such 
ate the facilities for the communication of thought, 
that public opinion is easily influenced. And, in a 
popalar government, this is, and necessarily must be, 
ftH-powerful. It is as irresistible as the cataract. 
Everything gives. Way before it. Wisely guided and 
judiciously controlled, it accomplishes the noblest 
knd best results. Uncontrolled or misguided, it 
leads to wreck and ruin. The aspiring and ambi- 
tious, actuated by the love of popular favor, are too 
tftften ready to spread their sails to the popular breeze, 
from whatever quarter it may blow, and to sail to 
Whatever haven it may waft them. 

• ' How much the restraints of law are lessened, and 
the' arm of civil government weakened, and how 
tatty* obstacles are thrown in the way of the main- 
tenance of justice, by mistaken notions of philan- 
ibvopy, extensively prevalent, it is difficult to say. 
Tliey who mean well, often, through prejudice, or 
Httiked and partial views of things, greatly misjudge. 
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Hence, the result of efforts, well intended, is often 
widely different from what was, at the commence- 
ment, designed. 

This is sometimes, and justly, too, called a phil- 
anthropic age. Grand schemes of benevolence are 
planned and promptly executed. The wants and 
woes of humanity arrest the attention, and enlist the 
feelings of the benevolent, and prompt to noble 
deeds. The wisdom of the wise is employed to de- 
vise ways and means to meliorate the condition of 
man, and raise him, from the low and the sensual, to 
his true and proper dignity, as a rational, accountable 
and immortal being ; to transform him from a child 
of misery to an heir of happiness forever. In proof 
of this, 1 need only point to the numerous charita- 
ble associations which adorn the present age, and to 
those asylums reared by the hand of philanthropy, 
where the blind are made to see, the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak ; where the widow's aching 
heart is eased and the orphan's tears are wiped away, 
and where the raving lunatic is quieted, and " sits 
clothed and in his right mind." Laws are enacted 
for the promotion of virtue, and the suppression of 
immorality, and the removal of such causes as minis- 
ter to vice and crime. Benevolent and commenda- 
ble efforts are made to benefit and reform the crimi- 
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nal, and restore him to virtue, respectability and use- 
falnest* In all these things, and many more of a 
similar character which might be named, the states- 
man, the patriot, thft philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, will and must rejoice* 

But still, admitting all this, it surely cannot, I 
think, be denied, that there is also a mistaken, or 
false philanthropy, more or less extensively preva- 
lent. Though prompted, it may be, to some extent, 
by kindness and good will, it is still, on that ac- 
count, none the less pernicious in its practical oper- 
ation. Its tendency is none the less at war with 
law and destructive of order. 

For an illustration of this point, I will barely al- 
lude to that professed philanthropy, which awakens 
more intense anxiety in hehalf of the criminal, who 
audit, in justice, to receive the infliction of some 
severe penalty, than for the maintenance of law and 
order, and which prompts to greater exertion for 
his acquittal, than for the protection of an innocent 
and injured community* 

Whatever may be its origin, that is manifestly not 
true philanthropy, which would arrest justice in its 
course, and, instead of inflicting the full measure of 
the penalty of a wise and wholesome law upon the 
guilty violator of it, would let loose the criminal to 
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prey, like the tiger, upon a virtuous and peaceable 
society. It is a dictate of benevolence, that the 
guilty " shall not be unpunished." Those various 
arguments sometimes used, and expedients resorted 
to, and those influences in opposition to this, whether 
brought to bear upon the courts of justice, or upon 
public sentiment, though under cover of the plea of 
philanthropy, are evidently not in accordance with 
correct views of truth and duty. 

That sentiment, or spirit, under whatever name, 
or with whatever plea, which, in its legitimate influ- 
ence, tends to weaken the power of law, lessen the 
dread of its penalty, and lead to its violation, with 
the hope of escape from justice, is adverse to the end 
of government, and cannot be truly philanthropic. 

True philanthropy will awaken feelings of the 
highest respect and most profound reverence for law. 
It will prompt its possessor to acknowledge " the 
powers that be" as " ordained of God," and that 
" whoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God ;" and will lead him to be himself 
" subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience' 
sake." It will stimulate to the greatest exertion for 
the maintenance of the power and supremacy of law, 
and will lead to a cheerful assent to its execution, 
though its penalty fall on kindred or friends. It 
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will inspire a love of law and order, superior to the 
movings of pity, and stronger than the bonds of nat- 
ural affection. 

And need 1 mention, as adverse to the best inter- 
ests of society, such theories of social organization, 
as would ruthlessly sever all the existing family rela- 
tions, and sweep away, at a single stroke, the do- 
mestic circle, — that source of all that is pure and 
lovely, the nursery of all that is soft, and tender, and 
refined, the strong citadel of virtue, the seat of hap- 
piness, — ordained such by God, and would substi- 
tute in the place thereof something of human inven- 
tion, more congenial to the baser passions of man, 
which might open wide the door to unbridled licen- 
tiousness. Man shows but folly instead of wisdom, 
when he would substitute, in the place of a Divine 
institution, one of human invention. "Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men." 

In this connection, may it not be proper to speak 
of the undue excitement of political party spirit, as 
dangerous in its influence ? The extent to which 
this has raged, for a few years past, is well known 
to all, and need not now be stated. 
3 
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It is, indeed, not to be expected, that all men will 
think alike in relation to the policy to be adopted bj 
government. Men, equally upright and honest in 
their intentions, may differ widely in their judg- 
ment. Even when reasoning from the same prem- 
ises, they may arrive at different conclusions. Dif- 
ference of opinion will give rise to parties. 

So far, is nothing necessarily wrong. Yet liable 
as men are to be blinded by prejudice, and swayed 
by passion, and influenced by self-interest, there is 
danger, that, in the defence of conflicting opinions, 
unhallowed feelings will be aroused, and the excite- 
ment of party spirit be raised so high, and the strug- 
gle for party ascendency become so severe, that the 
great and leading interests of the Commonwealth 
will be regarded as of minor importance. Should 
this ever be the case, it is easy to see that justice 
would no longer be impartially maintained, and gov- 
ernment administered for the good of the people. 

If the time shall ever arrive, when our government 
shall fall into the hands of such as prefer the inter- 
ests of party to those of the State, the glory of Mas- 
sachusetts will have departed. Dark will be the 
day, when our rulers, in their zeal for party, shall 
forget that they rule the whole people. Yet so high 
has this excitement sometimes raged, and such have 
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been the means used to fan the flame, and accom- 
plish party purposes, that the sober, reflecting mor- 
alist and patriot, have not been without theijr fears 
as to its ultimate effect upon the future well-being of 
our free institutions. 

It is not the free, fair, manly discussion of the 
comparative merits of political men and measures, 
which is objected to. This is the right and the privi- 
lege, and may be the duty, of freemen. Auy re- 
straint upon this, would be repugnant to the nature 
of our free institutions, and an encroachment upon 
onr republican birthright. It is what, as men, free- 
bora, we could not and ought not to submit to. 
Liberty of speech and of the press is an essential 
pert of our republicanism ; and when we part with 
this, our foundation will be removed. Sooner let 
our limbs be manacled, and our necks wear the gall- 
ing yoke of slavery, than our minds be fettered, or 
oar tongues and our pens unduly restrained. I plead 
not, of course, for the licentious abuse of either. 
But in the marshaling of political parties, and in the 
mighty straggle of party warfare, it surely will not 
hi pretended that all the discussions are of the char- 
acter which has been named. I speak, of course, 
with reference to no one party, in distinction from 
others. 
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If truth be the object sought, if the good of the 
Commonwealth be aimed at, free, open, and manly 
discussion will be of great service. Truth does not 
Deed the aid of less worthy weapons. It is best 
gained and best defended by weapons like itself. It 
appears fairest when clearest seen, and stands firm- 
est when resting on its own merits. 

Such being the nature of causes, now in operation, 
tending to unsettle the minds of men, and destroy 
confidence in long-established institutions, and thus 
to loosen the bonds of society, the question naturally 
arises, how shall they be removed, or their effect be 
most successfully met and counteracted ? Or what is 
at present, in view of these things, demanded of the 
rulers and subjects of this Commonwealth ? 

1 hardly need say, as first in importance, what 
it may safely be presumed no one will question, 
that our rulers "must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God." We must continue to have, as we hereto- 
fore have had, in the executive chair, and in the halls 
of legislation, and on the bench, men of clear heads 
and pure hearts ; men of comprehensive views and 
discriminating minds ; men of firmness and decision, 
and, above all, of irreproachable moral and religious 
character. We must have such men occupying these 
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various elevated stations, as can stand up in the con- 
scious integrity of their souls, and in the true dig- 
nity of men, can do right in the face of opposition, 
and can fearlessly maintain justice, even though diffi- 
culties and dangers surround them. We must have 
men who are neither afraid nor ashamed to acknowl- 
edge Jehovah as their God, and, sensible of their 
own weakness, are willing to seek His aid and pro- 
tection* It is our glory and our boast, that hitherto 
we have had such men, and it is confidently believed 
that we now have such men, in all these important 
and responsible stations. God in mercy grant that 
we always may have such. " Whatever the world 
may opine," says Erasmus, " he who hath not thought 
much on God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum, may probably make a thriving earthworm, 
but will most indubitably make a blundering patriot, 
and a sorry statesman." 

But rulers, though just and ruling in the fear of 
God, cannot successfully protect society and defend 
the rights of individuals, so that justice shall be im- 
partially maintained, unless sustained by the strong 
current of public opinion. They must be aided by 
the popular will, or their arm is powerless. How- 
ever wise they may be in the enactment of laws, 
however impartial they may aim to be in the execu- 
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tioa of those laws, unless sustained by a correct pub- 
lic sentiment, they are like Sampson shorn of his 
locks. It is of vast importance, therefore, to so- 
ciety and its interests, that public sentiment be cor- 
rect, in relation to the nature of our government, the 
extent of the power of rulers and the duties of citi- 
zens, that power be not abused on the one hand, nor 
government despised on the other, and that obe- 
dience to magistrates and subjection to law, may be 
yielded as a matter of conscience, when no moral 
principle is violated thereby. 

It may, indeed, seem trite to speak, on this occa- 
sion, of universal education as important in the for- 
mation of correct public sentiment, and as essential 
to the order and harmony of society, and the suc- 
cessful administration of a popular government. And 
yet, though trite, such is the importance of this sub- 
ject, that it should be kept constantly before the 
minds of the community. 

Liberal provision is indeed made, by this Common- 
wealth, for the education of all its children and 
youth. This is noble and patriotic. It does honor 
to the memory of the departed, who established our 
common school system, and to the memory of their 
successors who have perpetuated it, and handed it 
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down to us* With such ample provision, so freely 
made, education should be universal. Every indi- 
vidual should early be brought under its elevating 
and ennobling influence. And it should not only be 
universal, but correct also. Universal and correct 
education is a more safe defender and protector of 
republican institutions, than armies and arsenals, 
with all their implements of death. It is that, with- 
out which, we cannot feel safe now, nor indulge in 
confident anticipations for the future. And has not 
the State a right to demand this, as necessary to its 
own preservation and prosperity ? Individuals come 
into society not by popular vote. They are born 
into it Society must receive them to its bosom, 
willing or unwilling* It cannot shut out from itself 
the ignorant, and degraded, and vicious, until by 
crime l hey have forfeited their right to liberty. As 
a matter of right, therefore, in justice to itself, as a 
means of self- protection, may not society demand 
that all its children and youth be so educated as to 
qualify them to become good citizens, and whole- 
some members of society, rather than that they be 
left to be nurtured in ignorance and vice, until they 
be prepared to go forth, like beasts of prey, to de- 
stroy every thing that is valuable in community. 
Should they not be taught to be angels of mercy 
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here, rather than fiends in human shape, and be 
trained for a crown of glory hereafter, rather than 
for the doom of fallen spirits ? 

What is needed is not intellectual expansion and 
elevation merely, but, with this, corresponding moral 
and religious culture. Less than this should not be 
called education. Whatever may be an individ- 
ual's mental endowments, without moral and relig- 
ious training, he is less than half educated. His 
power may indeed be greatly increased, but that 
which alone gives security that it shall be applied to 
the promotion of great and noble objects, rather than 
the commission of deeds of darkness, is wanting. 
When 1 speak of the importance, to the State, of 
moral and religious education, I wish to be under- 
stood to plead for the morality and the religion of 
the Bible. 

It is a noble sentiment, recently proclaimed to the 
world by a distinguished individual* of this city, as 
the motto for this country, " Universal education, 
founded upon morals drawn from the Bible." 

This sentiment does honor to the head and the 
heart of him who uttered it. It is unquestionably a 
better remedy for the evils of our political and social 
system, than all the nostrums of all the quack re- 

* Hon. Abbott Lawrence. 
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formers of the age. Let tins be the motto of every 
individual of our country ; let it be inscribed, in im- 
perishable letters, upon the door-posts of every tem- 
ple of learning, and let it be carried oat in practice, 
and' oar country, with all its valuable institutions, is 
safe. 

I speak with the greater freedom in behalf of 
moral and religious education, based on the Bible, 
because this is a Christian State. Our gathering in 
this house to-day is an acknowledgment of this. From 
the origin of this Commonwealth to the present 
time, Christianity has been its acknowledged relig- 
ion. Its foundation was laid in the fear of God, and 
its superstructure was reared under the benign influ- 
ence of the Bible. Christianity enters into the 
framework of our excellent constitution, and gives 
force to our laws. It is the basis of our morality, 
and the sustainer of our virtue. It is the parent of 
our schools, academies and colleges, the source 
whence our education and intelligence have sprung. 
It is the pledge of all we hope for in future, for sure- 
ly a government like ours, can be perpetuated only 
by the virtue and intelligence of the people, and 
these can be maintained only on the basis of Chris- 
tianity. It is, hence, indispensably necessary to the 
perpetuity and prosperity of our free institutions, 
4 
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that our population be morally and religiously edu- 
cated. 

Religion should be regarded as the most essential 
element in education, and should bold its due promi- 
nence in every institution of learning. The sublime 
truths of Christianity should be clearly taught, its 
doctrines explained, and its precepts urged. A relig- 
ious atmosphere should surround every temple dedi- 
cated to science and literature, from the district 
school-house up to our colleges. I plead not, indeed, 
for the limited religious creed of a single sect. In 
the present state of things, it would be exceedingly 
unjust somewhere, if not utterly impracticable, to 
adopt such a course of instruction in our public in- 
stitutions of learning, if desired. But I plead for 
religion, in its broad, catholic spirit, as taught and 
illustrated by its Divine Author. Let blind bigotry 
and narrow-minded sectarianism, be expelled alike 
from all our institutions of learning held in common, 
and be buried in the grave of oblivion. But let re- 
ligious truth, as presented in the Bible, be brought 
to bear, with mighty power, upon the heart and the 
conscience of every individual. 

It is not the presentation of abstract truth merely, 
cold and lifeless, that is called for, but truth exhibit-* 
ed in its practical bearings, as applicable to man, 
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faked by ten thousand ties to his fellow rtjan, and 
as a creature of God, to whom he is accountable for 
all hb conduct ; truth which shall bear with salutary 
effect upon the practice, in all the various walks of 
life, and in all the intercourse of man with man. 

The prevalence of moral and religious principle 
alone, can give assurance that the order and harmony 
of society will be preserved, and that law and jus- 
tice will be maintained. The Bible is the best book 
etw yet published on republicanism. It inculcates 
the true principles of human freedom. It teaches 
liberty without licentiousness, describes accurately 
the appropriate sphere of rulers, clothes them with 
Maple authority for the accomplishment of the best 
good of society, and points out clearly the duties of 
subjects, teaching them to be obedient "for con- 
science' sake," and to " render to Caesar the things 
that be Caesar's." In fine, it presents the nature of 
civil society and the rights of individuals in their 
tree light. 

It was from this our fathers caught the spirit of 
freedom. By it they were guided in laying deep 
and broad the foundation of this Commonwealth, and 
hi rearing so majestic a structure; And by this, 
their descendants must be guided, if they will pre- 
serve, and enjoy, and transmit unimpaired, to others, 
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the rich legacy bequeathed 'to them bj a pious an- 
cestry. Moral and religious principle need be more 
prominent, and universal. It should control men in 
all the relative duties of life, not less than in their 
duty to God. It should govern in commerce, in poli- 
tics, in every thing. Let the community generally be 
thus controlled, and we shall continue to have rulers 
that are "just, ruling in the fear of God," and laws 
that are wise and equitable, and people that will re- 
spect and obey law, and " lead a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty." Magistrates will 
be honored as " ministers of God " " for good," and 
be fully sustained in the faithful discharge of their 
official duties, and the guilty violators of law, if such 
there should still chance to be, can have little hope 
of escape from its penalty. What we most need, to 
secure effectually the ends of government, is the fear 
of God, deep, all-pervading, reaching all classes in 
society, influencing them in all their various employ- 
ments, animating and guiding them. And how can 
this be more successfully gained than by instilling 
into the minds of children and youth, in the forming 
period of character, correct moral and religious prin- 
ciple. There is nothing like this to qualify men for 
usefulness, and to act well and manfully their part, 
in whatever station in life they may be placed. It 
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gives boldness in. ther hour of danger, firmness in the 
time of trial* and perseverance when difficulties clus- 
ter thiek mound the> path. It was this which made 
Daniel < what fee was as prime minister at a heathen 
court, *nd that sustained the immortal Washington 
in achieving . the independence of his country. It 
waerthis which animated the Puritans in this unbrok- 
en Wilderness and inhospitable climate, and whieh 
gtieiundatmted courage and firmness to those who, 
appealing to Heaven for the justice of their cause, 
determined u to die or be free." 

And will it be thought invidious if, in passing, a 
few- remarks should be made with particular refer- 
ence to the press. A sufficient apology, if any is 
seeded, for introducing this topic, may be found in 
tke prominent position which this mighty engine 
hold* in society, and the powerful influence which it 
in the formation of public sentiment, and the 
and taste of individuals and of society. 
The press speaks, trumpet-tongued, to listening 
states and nations. It addresses every family in the 
dsMStac circle, and speaks to every individual in his 
solitary musings. Is it not, then, of the first im- 
portance to the- welfare of society, that this be under 
a healthful moral and religious influence ? Should not 
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all its effusions be chaste in style, correct in senti- 
ment, elevating in thought, and pare in morals? 
Should not every periodical sheet, as well as every 
volume, nurture and sustain virtue, rather than pan- 
der to vice ? Is there not a manifest inconsistency, 
when that which is so beneficial to society, which is 
so necessary for the dissemination of truth, and so 
powerfully instrumental in sending forth the Gospel 
to reform and save the benighted nations, is prosti- 
tuted to the low and vile work of publishing to the 
world, that which is adapted to lure mankind to pol- 
lution, crime and death ? " Doth a fountain send 
forth, at the same place, sweet water and bitter ?" 
44 No fountain can yield both salt water and fresh." 
Let no one infer, from the tenor of the preceding 
remarks, that I am pleading for what is commonly 
called a " union of church and state.' 9 I ask for no 
such thing. All the experience of the past has 
proved that an unhallowed wedlock. By such a 
union the form of religion may indeed be more dis- 
tinctly visible, but its power and vitality are always 
lessened. Though the imputation is sometimes cast 
upon the clergy, that they would consummate such a 
union, yet, in my opinion, no profession, or class of 
men, would sooner or more loudly remonstrate. But 
though this is not to be desired, it is still most de- 
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rood j to be wished, that the morality and the religion 
of the Bible may pervade the whole State. Men, as 
members of society, and as creatures of God, should 
feel that they are made to be moral and religious, 
and that the welfare of the State, and their own in- 
dividual well being, both here and hereafter, depend 
upon this. 

Another thought may appropriately be presented 
here* Men acting in the mass, both in public and 
private life, too often appear to forget their individ- 
uality, and lose sight of their personal accountability. 
By making a division of responsibility, they do what 
they would not venture to perform, if alone respon- 
sible. The most effectual safeguard, in this matter, 
is the fear of God, or firmly established moral and 
religious principle. This will lead them to ask what 
is right, to consult the Divine will, and look to Him 
for aid, from whom cometh wisdom, and " every good 
and perfect gift," under the abiding conviction that 
to Him every "one must give account for himself." 

The importance of morality and religion to the 
welfare of the State, appears greatly increased by 
the consideration that none live to themselves alone, 
however muck this may be their aim. Every indi- 
ridwd ie connected with other individuals around 
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bin, and by them with the whole hama» family. 
He cannot act bis part, therefore, and not affect oth- 
ers. In like manner, each generation of men is 
linked to preceding and succeeding generations. The 
character and the deeds of one, powerfully affect 
those which succeed it. Each generation leaves the 
impress of itself upon the next, and through that 
upon others, and thus an influence is sent onward 
into the future, which, if not counteracted, may go 
on increasing to the end of time. What a mighty 
influence from past generations is now felt ! The 
patriots and statesmen, the poets and orators, and 
above all, the Christians of former days, have sent 
down a powerful influence upon us. Take the gen- 
erations of this Commonwealth, which have passed 
away, and who can calculate the extent of their in- 
fluence, or predict the time when it shall cease to be 
felt. Like them, we, who are now in active life, 
shall send an influence far into the future. It may 
go on increasing like the river in its course to the 
ocean. Millions may feel it, and, gathering the rich 
harvest of our well directed labors, may rise up and 
call us blessed, or, reaping the bitter fruits of our 
misdoings, may heap curses on our memory. With 
this view, every tranasction, however trivial or un- 
important in itself, assumes an immense magnitude. 
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The momentary act may be followed by consequen- 
ces as lasting as timet if not as durable as eternity. 
Men die, while institutions live. The experience 
of the past unites with the declarations of Scripture, 
in teaching us that we shall all soon pass away. 
Our names, perchance, will be forgotten, or as little 
regarded as the dust to which our bodies will have 
returned. But, as our institutions live, so, through 
them, will our influence be felt by those who shall 
succeed us. Be it ours, then, to act a manly and a 
Christian part; so to move, in whatever sphere God 
may place us, as to leave behind us a salutary influ- 
ence. As we revere the memory of our pious ances- 
tors, and value the rich legacy which they have left 
us, so let us imitate their virtues, and discharge our 
duty, that, by the blessing of God, we may transmit, 
unimpaired, to others, our free institutions. Let us 
put forth an influence which shall tend to the univer- 
nd emancipation of man from the galling yoke of 
slavery; of mind, from the fetters of ignorance and 
superstition; and of hearts, from the bondage of sin, — 
an influence which shall tend to stay the flood of in- 
temperance, and restrain the spirit of war and blood- 
shed. Be it ours to wipe the widow's tears, to soothe 
the orphan's grief, and to relieve the wants and woes 
of suffering humanity wherever found. 
5 
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To his Excellency the Governor, permit me re- 
spectfully to present the salutations customary on an 
occasion like this. It is pleasant to welcome anew 
to the chair of state, one who has so long filled it 
with such distinguished ability, and so manifestly to 
the high satisfaction of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, and one, too, whose long-tried fidelity in 
public life, and whose consistent moral and Christian 
character, may justly be regarded as a sure pledge, 
that, in ruling over men, he will be "just, ruling in 
the fear of God." Long may your Excellency con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence and esteem of your 
fellow-citizens. Long may your services be contin- 
ued in some one of the elevated places of the state 
or nation. And long, too, may your energies be ex- 
erted and your influence felt, as heretofore, for the 
suppression of vice and immorality, and for the pro- 
motion of virtue ; in the liberation of the suicidal 
slaves of appetite from their voluntary bondage, and 
in the general advancement of the best interests of 
man. And at the end of a long and useful life, may 
your sun set on a cloudless sky, and your memory be 
blessed. 

His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, the Honora- 
ble Council and Senate, and the assembled Repre- 
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sentatives of the people, will please accept respect- 
ful salutations. Having, in accordance with long- 
established custom, come up to this house, to bow 
before God and seek His aid, may not your fellow- 
citizens regard this as a pledge, publicly given to 
them and to the world, that, to the extent of your 
ability, the principles of justice shall be maintained, 
in the " fear of God." Being confident that, in your 
hands, the interests of the Commonwealth are safe, 
you are now affectionately commended to the guar- 
dian care and guidance of Him to whom rulers and 
subjects are alike accountable. In humble depend- 
ence on Him may all your official acts be performed, 
and may all your deliberations be marked by that 
Christian courtesy and candor which become the ru- 
lers and legislators of a Christian State. May your 
influence be such as shall tend to perpetuate and im- 
prove all our free institutions. And when you and I 
shall have passed away, and others, from generation 
to generation, shall come up to this house as we now 
do, may they be in possession of the same rich bless- 
ings, and have the same glorious hopes which are 
now ours. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



The author of the following discourse would take the 
liberty of suggestingj that the theory of the divine origin 
of civil government, which is here maintained, is in no 
wise connected with the view entertained by many in the 
Episcopal Churchj of the Apostolic succession of the Chris- 
tian ministry- The distinction is sufficiently plain when 
we consider that the theory of the discourse refers to civil 
government merely as an instiluHon, without regard to 
the person of the incumbent or the method of his appoint- 
ment; while the theory of the * r Apostolic succession" re- 
tlates exclusively to the administrator himself, and the 
manner of his ordination. The civil theory derives the 
authority of the magistrate from the fact that God estab- 
lished a magistracy in civil affairs, and leaves all question 
of his appointment open and free. It therefore admits 
of any form of government, from Republicanism to Des- 
potism, But the M Church Theory/' so called, denies any 
authority in the ministry unless it be derived through a 
particular succession of individuals. It therefore admits 
of but one form of ecclesiastical government; and, in this 
respect, it resembles the theory advanced by Sir Robert 
Filmer. in defence of monarchy. 




The former theory, therefore, refers to government as it 
is a general institution ; the latter, as it is a particular or- 
ganization ; and the difference between them is the differ- 
ence between an ordinance and an ordination. 

Whatsoever, then, be the merits of either of these two 
theories, it is evident that they are not the same ; and 
ought not to be, as they have been, confounded. 

Again ; — the view here taken of civil government as a 
divine institution has been charged as being identical with 
the union of Church and State. It will be plain to the 
reader that no such position is assumed in the discourse ; 
and it seems equally plain to me that the one proposition 
does not involve the other. It is not yet proved that a 
government cannot be religious without being sectarian. 
Until this is proved, whosoever objects to the theory on 
this ground does but quarrel with his own inference. 

I make these remarks in order to disembarrass a truth, 
which I deem momentous, from any extraneous subjects 
which might, by a confusion of thought, be entangled 
with it, and hinder its reception. 



DISCOURSE. 



i, xiH. 1. 



FOE HE IS THE MINISTER OF GOD TO THEE FOR GOOD. 



The foregoing chapter comprises what has been 
called St Paul's ethics ; this exhibits a view of his 
politics. In the former, he closes his prescription of 
social duties with the exhortation, " Dearly beloved, 
range not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath, for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay, saith the Lord. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good." He then passes, by a nat- 
ural transition, to consider the relation which the 
Christian sustains to the civil magistracy, in which 
alone on earth the power is vested of avenging social 
wrongs. " Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers, for there is no power but of God. The pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
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God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works 
but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power ? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same, far he ii the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath but also for conscience 
sake." 

The frequency of such maxims in the New Testa- 
ment, as a part of the code of Christian morals, is, 
at least, remarkable. The Apostle, in his directions 
to Titus, whom he had left in the Island of Crete to 
superintend the newly-planted churches, instructs him 
specially to " put them in mind to be subject to prin- 
cipalities and powers, and to obey magistrates." And 
St Peter, writing to the whole company of converts 
scattered throughout the several provinces, exhorts 
them thus : " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the king as 
supreme, or unto governors as unto them that are sent 
by him for the punishment of evil-doers and for the 
praise of them that do well." We find this teaching 
confirmed by that of the Savior. When tempted by 



some of his enemies with the question, " Is it lawful to 
give tribute unto Caesar or no T — shall we give or shall 
we not give? — his safe yet significant reply was, 
" Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and 
onto God the things that are God's." And yet, again, 
when he was arraigned before Pontius Pilate, and was 
reminded of his power either to liberate or to crucify 
him, he replied, " Thou couldst have had no power 
over me, except it had been given thee from above." 

From such teaching as this, illustrated as it was by 
bis own practical comihentary living and dying, the first 
teachers of Christianity might well conclude, that, in 
enforcing the duly of civil obedience, they were only 
echoing the precepts of their Divine Master. The 
force and value of such instruction are enhanced to 
our minds by the knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it was given. The early church lay 
under the peculiar suspicion of being hostile to the 
aril magistracy. The Jews, who formed a large part 
of the first converts to Christianity, had been reli- 
giously taught that the sceptre belonged to the issue 
of David's line, and that any other king than a child 
of Abraham must be a usurper. An easy inference 
from such principles would be, that resistance to the 
political powers was an act of devotion to God, and 
rebellion was only heroic piety. And these principles 
3 
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were not, in feet, without their fruit About fifteen 
years before the beginning of the Saviors ministry; 
there had arisen, in Palestine, an impostor, called 
Judas of Galilee ; who maintained that it was unlawful 
to render tribute to the usurping Roman government; 
and claimed for his system, a spirituality which set it 
aloof from all political inquisition or control. His 
system was soon exploded, and the term "Galilean" 
became a name of suspicion and reproach. When, 
therefore, Jesus Christ came forth from Galilee, pro- 
claiming a new and spiritual kingdom, it was natural 
that he should incur the odium attached to this asso- 
ciation of facts, and be mistaken for an abettor of the 
old political heresy. This circumstance explains the 
question touching the tribute money ; and the reason 
of the common suspicion of his character and designs. 
Now, when we are informed that the title of Galileans 
was commonly applied to the early Christians, even to 
the time of the emperor Julian, thus identifying them 
with the disciples of a religious school which refused 
subjection to every political power ; we can perceive the 
peculiar pertinence of the Apostolic injunctions of 
civil obedience. Indeed, it was deemed so essential 
to the reputation, as well as the truth of Christianity, 
that it should not be confounded with the profane and 
revolutionary scheme which it was accused of perpetu- 
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ating ; that we find the early apologists for Christianity 
levelling some of their strongest refutations against 
the specific charge of its seditious tendency.* 

To estimate more folly the force of this Apostolic 
teaching; we are to hear in mind that the primitive 
disciples lay under peculiar provocations to resist the 
aim of secular authority. The infant church was 
every where persecuted and cast out as an offence ; 
until martyrdom grew to he the Christian's inevitable 
cross, as it was deemed likewise the pledge of his 
covenanted crown. It was evidently, in such a state 
of things, that St Peter wrote his first Epistle ; and it 
is equally well known, that the Christians at Rome, to 
whom our text was addressed, were at that moment 
living under the dominion of a monarch the most 
profligate and tyrannical — in whose nostrils the savor 
of Christianity was an intolerable offence. Under 
these circumstances, such injunctions as we have cited 
116) to say the least, remarkable ; and when we find 
them so implicitly urged, we naturally look for their 
grounds. If the practice be so indispensably pious, 
its principle should be a part of the theory of piety. 
And we find that St Paul makes it so. The duty of 
aril submission is made at once to rest on a religious 
dogma. "He is the minister of God to thee." 

• V. Chrymtom, Horn, on Rom. 13. 
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" Wherefore, ye most needs be subject not only for 
wrath but for conscience sake." Civil obedience, and 
whatsoever form of duty to the state, is a religious 
tribute to Heaven, because God ministers in the per- 
son of the magistrate. As this declaration involves a 
general principle, it has lost none of its value or 
solidity by time. Whatever truth it had as a general 
principle, it will constantly retain, till human magis- 
tracy shall cease. I ask your attention while I make 
this truth the subject of my discourse. 

" He is the minister of God to thee/' says the text, 
and " the powers that be are ordained of God," says 
the context 

The word "ordained" denotes a specific appoint- 
ment ; a formal plan and institute ; something deliber- 
ately invented and ratified. Commentators agree in 
assigning this as the true sense of the term. I, there- 
fore, assume it as the admitted meaning of Scripture, 
that civil government is a special divine appointment; 
that God rules in and by the magistrate ; — rules not 
in the way of tolerance alone ; not as he permits the 
promiscuous deeds of men, good and bad, wise and 
foolish, freely acting out their own voluntariness ; not 
by merely withholding his interference ; but rather by 
solemn institution and a constant decree. This is 
the religious view of civil government. No studious 
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reader of the Scriptures will deny that they present 
this view in marked and luminous prominence. I am 
quite aware, indeed, that the principle I have just 
enunciated is, even when not formally opposed, often 
deemed obsolete. It has long been classed with the 
errors that have seethed in the minds of men for a 
time, shaken the structure of society, and then been 
thrown out and trodden under foot. In discussing it 
afresh, therefore, I may seem to grope among the 
ashes of an extinct controversy, in the vain experi- 
ment of kindling some glow of their old volcanic heat. 

But the period is past for this question of gov- 
ernment to convulse the nations, as in former days. 
Time has already travailed with this controversy, and 
the great principle of human freedom which it brought 
to light was a birth for many generations. Yet, if the 
proposition I have laid down be scriptural, then, as in- 
volving a religious element, it must live and impart life. 

My object is, to have it recognized as a vital power 
in human organizations ; and specially to see it ad- 
mitted as legitimate in civil government. " Let God 
be true; though every man be a liar." 

In the following remarks, I shall first sketch the 
history of this religious view of government, as con- 
nected with the theories of polity in modern times ; 
and then show how far, and for what reasons, it should 
enter into our own. 
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Long after the primitive times of Christianity, the 
maxim, that the magistracy was divinely appointed, 
was the settled basis of Christian governments. For 
a course of ages, this maxim was the bulwark of the 
papal supremacy ; deemed impregnable, and therefore 
unassailed. Every monarch rested his sceptre on the 
platform of divine right. But when Luther hurled 
his iron gauntlet against the doors of the Vatican, the 
defiance echoed throughout Europe, and awoke in the 
human breast the slumbering instinct of right. Men 
seemed, as for the first time, to be inspired with the 
solemn sense of freedom, as the prerogative of hu- 
manity. But they awoke, as from a swoon, convul- 
sively. The new life of this conviction was a paroxysm, 
and they fought as well as argued for it They not 
only questioned religious but civil supremacy, until 
there grew a protestantism of politics. In various 
lands, the controversy was waged with great power of 
reasoning, and always with violence ; until, at length, 
the principles of human freedom, as they were called, 
in opposition to the divine authority of government, 
became, in some lands, practically established ; while, 
in others, they could only hold a place in men's minds 
as theoretically justified.* 

* For a more detailed history of opinion on this subject, t. " The So- 
cial Compact Exemplified/' by John Qaincy Adams. Providence, 1842. 
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The form, however, in which this angry question 
presented itself, was of the, divine right, not of Gov- 
ernments, but of Kings. It is true, that the advocates 
of this opinion threw themselves for support upon the 
abstract principle that Government is a Divinity. But 
the meaning of their assertion was, that their King 
divine ; and their inference was natural that he 
therefore infallible, and could do no wrong. They 
recognized only on administration absolute, and there- 
fate unquestionable. Such a comprehensive conclu- 
rion was a simple charter to despotism. It created a 
SatnrnaHa for monarchs, but laid the cost on human 
freedom. In England, this theory was most plausibly 
advocated on the ground of the patriarchal institution 
of the Old Testament; and as the question was thus 
onried back to the historical origin of civil govern- 
ment, it was opposed on that basis. When Mr. 
Locke propounded the scheme which has since been 
familiarly known as the theory of the social compact, 
he declined to admit, as a historical fact, the leading 
statement of the opposite theory. He supposed the 
origin of magistracy to have been laid in a voluntary 
convention of the people, erecting their own govern- 
ment, and electing whom they would for its adminis- 
tration. By this theory, the magistrate held his office 
on an implied contract with the people that he, for 
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his part, should exercise his powers for their interest, 
while they still held the reserved right of deposition 
for on abuse of trust The peculiar vice of the for- 
mer theory was, that it made the magistrate unim- 
peachable, and took away the right of revolution ; the 
sacred ultima ratio of down-trodden humanity.* But, 
on the other hand, the theory of the social compact, 
congenial as it is found in practice with human prog- 
ress, had more than one vicious element In the first 
place, it was historically untrue. It grounded itself 
on a supposed state of facts which never existed. 
Probably no civil government was ever originated by 
a voluntary convention of all without exception who 
were to be its subjects.! It is quite plain, at least, 
that the primitive history of the race gives no coun- 
tenance to such an explanation. If we come down 
one step this side of the flood, when the world was 
distributed by Noah among his three sons ; the his- 
tory of governments would rather seem to bear out the 

* " Sir Robert Filmer did not perceive that, by the laws of nature and 
of God, every individual human being ia born with rights which no indi- 
vidual, or combination of individuals, can take away ; that all exercise of 
human authority mast be under the limitation of right and wrong." — /. Q. 
Adams's Social Compact, p. 24. 

t " In the formation of any social compact by the people, we may as- 
sume it as a first principle that the individuals covenanting for the whole 
can never amount to more than one in five of the whole."— Id. p. 9. 



theory of Hobbes, (who, infidel though he was, stum- 
bled into coincidence with Scripture ;) that magistracy 
was laid in conquest ; the first great government be- 
ing that of Nimrod, " a mighty man" ; that is, a con- 
queror ; who laid the foundation of Babel. (Gen. x.) 
If we descend, another step, we find the Patriarchal 
government decreed in the call of Abraham ; and, still 
lower down, the legitimate and full-formed Theocracy. 
As a mere theory, then, the social compact had no 
historical basis. This, indeed, is, after all, a question 
of no practical moment; since the Scriptures them- 
sotaea do not insist upon the mode of government, as 
it all aflecting its authority. When our text was writ- 
ten, there were represented, among the several na- 
tions of the earth, though enfolded in the great Ro- 
man despotism, all the various forms of civil polity. 
Henoe it was not necessary to any theory to prove its 
conformity to the original pattern of government, since 
the form of administration was unimportant to the 
practical issue, while the attempt to do so in a way 
which rejected the scriptural history seemed like a de- 
parture from truth ; and shed, upon the theory of the 
social compact, a complexion of irreligion. 

Its antiscriptural character is exposed in another 
point; for it represents the body of the people as the 
grand fountain of authority. From them, the magis- 
3 
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irate receives, by election, the office which they have 
alone instituted; to them, he is solely responsible; 
and, according to the familiar maxim of politics, he is 
the servant of the people. Now here is a literal con- 
tradiction of the religions maxim, u he is the minister 
of God ;" holding an office whose authority man did 
not create ; responsible reverently, and supremely, to 
the divine Ordainer of magistrates. The minister of 
God, indeed, to thee, for thee> the people, and for iky 
good, but not of thee, nor from thee ; for that were 
atheism. The mode of appointment is one thing, 
while the authority of the administration is another. 
" The apostle refers," says St Chrysostom,* not " to 
persons, but to powers." This is not an unmeaning 
distinction. It is illustrated as a real thing in the 
history of the Theocracy itself, in which the Israel- 
ites actually gave their formal consent to the political 
administration of their affairs by Jehovah. (Ex. xix.) So 
that the Theocracy was elective, yet was it never alleged 
that the election constituted its essential divine au- 
thority. Forgetting or slighting this distinction be- 
tween the source of authority and the power of ap- 
pointment, the theory of the social compact seemed to 
alienate religion, and to stand alone, in perfect human 
sufficiency. It was negatively atheistic, and it thus 

* Homily on Romans. 
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invited the practice of atheism. Now, if there be any 
audi thing as the organic relation of a nation to the 
great Governor of the world, — if God be, in any valid 
and available sense, the Kuler of nations, — this omis- 
sion to recognize fiim, or to make much of him, in the 
essential theory of government, was a fearful, if not a 
fatal, oversight The reason of this omission doubt- 
less was, that the philosophy of the day, and specially 
of Mr. Locke himself, had no place for the idea of an 
otganic unity in the state. Essentially the philos- 
ophy of materialism, it made society an aggregate, not 
a unit The nation was a mere conglomerate, cement- 
c4 externally; not an organized product, having an 
interior diffused life of its own, working its own growth 
and ripeness, and dependent, all the while, in its or- 
ganic capacity, upon the great Being who was the 
Founder of nations no less than the Creator of man. 
Its theory of social life was a pure unmitigated indi- 
JVherever the philosophy of materialism 
1, drawing all its ideas from the outward, and 
the senses the source of last appeal, there 
ipread congenially the theory of the social compact. 
It was infidelity's great battering-ram, with which she 
shattered the outmost bulwarks of society, even as, by 
the other weapons of that philosophy, she sapped the 
strong holds of social defence, the church, and the 
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family. Hence the remark of an affectionate disciple 
of that school, of some of the Parisian*, just before 
the breaking oat of the French Revolution, that they 
were " wonderfully enlightened, and spoke like men 
who had read Locke." 

Thus, then, did these two great theories of national 
polity stand side by side before the world ; the one 
making every thing of the magistrate, even up to 
divinity ; and nothing— or nothing valuable — of man ; 
the other exalting the mass of individuals to a suprem- 
acy, that seemed to make all other sovereignty an 
encumbrance to be superseded. 

While, in its oommon application, the theory ,of 
divine right led to an irreclaimable despotism ; irre- 
claimable because it seemed to bear the awful signa- 
ture of Heaven ; so, in strictness of reason, the the- 
ory of the social compact, resolving all law into the 
majority of mere wills, leaving the minority without 
remedy or appeal of wrong ; confounded authority with 
numbers and brute force ; and erected a despotism no 
less unmitigated than the other, and for less reverend 
because atheistic.* Between these two systems, the 
world was called to decide — the divine right, and the 

• "The theory of a social contract, though somewhat plausible at first 
riew, does not bear the test of accurate examination ; and is rarely admit- 
ted at the present day, by competent judges."— A. H. Enutrr, Itfe /. /. 
R $ utnm, If. Am. Ra n Jwlf, 1822. 
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popular tight of mil government. It seemed to be 
taken for granted that the two had no points of con- 
tact, and could never coalesce ; and the decision of the 
nations was, therefore, absolutely for one or the other. 
The world knows how France cast her vote for the 
social theory, as it was developed by the French ex- 
pounders of Mr. Locke ; the disciple, as usual, going 
beyond his master, though not in advance of his mas- 
ter's principles. France adopted the popular princi- 
ple to the extent of its most ruthless radicalism. 
The issue of the experiment is sufficiently notorious. 
Our own nation has made election, likewise, of the 
same theory, as the basis of its polity ; though, with 
a mitigation of its ferocity, and with conservative 
checks. But the great question is ; are these checks 
sufficient ? Is there not the same capacity for mis- 
ehief, in our modified system, as in its simpler forms ? 
And what shall prevent the development of its poten- 
tial evil ? What are the bands of government ? Now, 
in answer to these questions, the theory of the social 
compact points to the enlightened self-interest of the 
people, the inborn love of order, and the conscientious 
sense of duty to the nation. Are these sufficient to 
unserve the government ? — is the grand world-problem 
of the present century. When self-interest fails to 
be enlightened, and degenerates into passionate sel- 



fishness ; or, when varying self-interests refuse to ac- 
commodate each other, where is the bond of union ? 
"In the inbred love of order ;" says the theory. 
But is the lore of order strong enough to overpower 
selfishness ? If not, where again is the bond ? " In 
the conscience of the people;" is the final answer of 
the theory. And, in truth, we need look no farther. 
We know that the great Maker of us all has given to 
the moral sense a position, in our natures, oisupremacy. 
In the scale of human attributes, conscience was evi- 
dently designed for the governing rank. It is the 
regal faculty of the soul. If we secure its enlightened 
protection, we secure all besides ; love of order, and 
the largest wisdom of self-interest We bind all other 
bonds. But conscience herself needs a guide and a 
rule. She can only see the way, not shape it for her- 
self; — follow the rule, not invent it. Conscience is 
an eye, not an infallible instinct. She does not in- 
struct, but is instructed. The whole great question, 
then, is resolved into this, Does the social theory sup- 
ply the necessary helps and incentives to conscience 
for the conservation of the nation? According to 
that theory, government is only a mutual contract, — 
a contract from which, on violation of its conditions, 
either party may recede. Each party is thus the 
arbiter of its own cause, and acts on its own inde- 



pendence of the other, both in its judgment and its 
execution. Now, in a system of such broad license, 
so easily degenerating into licentiousness, it is plain 
that conscience needs the aid of the most stringent 
and solemn sanctions. If the government be only a 
eontract between equals, then the duty of conscience 
is simply the duty between men as individuals; the 
duty of abiding by the stipulations of a bargain. The 
Delation between the government and the governed 
becomes a purely commercial one. Allegiance — fealty 
-*4f there be such words in its vocabulary, is a mere 
mercantile virtue, the principle of the counting-house 
and the exchange. The same constraint, and no 
more, which holds a citizen in honor and honesty to 
his neighbor, would forbid him to rebel against the 
state. Now is there not danger that, in the proverb- 
ial fluctuations of commercial virtue, the political con- 
science of the people, floating on that tide, may be 
tossed and founder? When we remember the ten- 
dencies of a commercial age to accumulate not always 
with: strict reference to a moral law, and that the mer- 
cantile conscience rests often on the sense of interest 
or pride ; when we think of the evasions of right that 
often grow into mercantile usages ; when we bear in 
mind, finally,' how infectiously this moral deterioration 
may spread itself to other relations of life, lowering 
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the standard of moral right, does it not seem that our 
great political experiment rests on a baste too narrow 
for its top ? We do injustice to the great cause of 
human rights, we do injustice to the social theory 
iteelf, when we allow it to resolve all the obligations 
of citizenship into a merely social duty; for that is 
a duty which belongs only to the second table of the 
great moral law, and, by resting upon it, the social 
theory divorces itself from the yet higher sanctions of 
the first table. It urges only our obligations to our 
neighbor, and shuts out the more exalted, solera 
sense of duty to God. 

Now, remember that the experiment of self-govem~ 
ment } as we are fond of describing our polity, is, to 
say the least, an awful experiment for fallen man. 
Nay, the phrase itself, if taken in its absoluteness, is 
impious and fearful. But, supposing it to mean only 
so much as is consistent with the recognition of some 
sort of law higher than human enactment, as, indeed, 
the supposition of a popular conscience implies ; still 
the experiment is momentous ; and we peril its great 
issues, and, in them, we peril the well-being of human- 
ity at large, when we trust them to a national con- 
science supported only on one side. The constant 
tendency of self-government is for man to become his 
own standard. There is to him, then, nothing be- 
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yond what he himself creates. Truth resolves itself 
to his mind into mere opinion. His law is self-will, 
and then his virtue — is an accident.* 

It is not safe, thus to reduce the quality of our po- 
litical obligations; to make the moral element of duty 
exclusive; banishing the religious element from our 
system. It is not safe, simply because it is not relig- 
ious. God will not approve a nation which is irre- 
ligious on system, and dutiful only from a conscien- 
tiousness which may be based on pride or interest 
And if he faU to approve, then a woe betides her 
grandeur. Her prowess and distinction are only a 
more attractive mark for the destroyer when her fated 
day shall come. " Hear now this," says the prophet, 

* This subject reminds me of a conversation with the late Dr. Charming, 
about seven yearn ago, on the island of Rhode Island, in which he spoke 
at large, through the greater part of a summer afternoon, of the principles 
tad, p to ap ec ts of .the 3epu)>lic. It was the period of rtpudiatim. 

Although, upon the whole, he declared himself hopeful for the country, 
wit ha conJessed, with much solemnity of manner, that the growing disre- 
1*4 of mercantile virtue, as betokened by repeated instances of public 
tad private defalcation, was an omen full of discouragement, and that, 
without a remedy, the nation would be lost. Theie hare since been signs 
•fa latum of the "popular conscience" to a more healthy state. Butit 
•ay be thirty questioned how much of this improvement proceeds from 
tat mere pride of character excited by indignant reproaches from abroad, 
or from a removal of the commercial embarrassments and of the tempta- 
tate"retjoojale." Such shocks can be honorably and repeatedly borne 
oajjr by apdaeiple both deeper and higher than the sense of reputation. 

4 



speaking of a Heaven-despising nation, "these two 
things shall come to thee in a moment, in our day; 
the loss of children, and wid6whood. They shall come 
npon thee in their perfection. For thou hart trusted 
in thy wickedness ; thou hast said, 'there is no over- 
seer. 9 Thy wisdom and thy knowledge, it hath per- 
verted thee ; and thou hast said in thy heart, I am, 
and none dse besides me. Therefore shall evil come 
upon thee, and thou shalt riot know from whence it 
riseth ; and mischief shall fall upon thee ; thou shalt 
not he able to put it off." By infusing into our polit- 
ical system the religious element, we reinforce the 
sanctions of conscience; we exalt the sentiment of 
national duty, from a cool-blooded calculation of in- 
terest, into .a reverential affection. We bring the 
whole stress of the divine law to conserve the repub- 
lic. We constrain order and peace, not only by the 
sense of mutual right among equals, but by the noble 
convictions of duty to God. Allegiance to the state 
is then fealty to Heaven, and patriotism, then, looks 
upwards in its devotion, and its countenance reflects a 
heavenly light The social theory must borrow, from 
the old patriarchal, its vital element. It must invoke 
a "Divinity to hedge its king." It must adopt, 
lovingly and in faith, the confessed principle of the 
Bible, that the magistracy is divine. Then will our 
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political theory stand forth in symmetry and compact- 
ness, upheld by a great national conscience which re- 
gards, not only the contract of honor between the 
people and the magistrate, but the covenant of loyalty 
to the institution of Heaven.* 

In sayjoig thus much, I ought to notice an objection 
which is commonly urged, and as commonly deemed 
fetal to the principle for which I speak. It is asked, 
Does not the theory of the divine right result, una- 
voidably, in the doctrine of passive obedience to 
tyranny ; and would not resistance to the magistrate, 
under any circumstances, be a virtual crime against 
God? To this objection I might reply, by saying, 
that, as the idea of authority does not necessarily in- 
clude infallibility, so, neither does it follow that, be- 
cause authority is divine, it is, therefore, unlimited. 
A delegated supremacy may be absolute in its sphere, 
and yet its sphere be restricted by definite and even 
oazrow bounds. But, not to dwell upon distinctions 
vhich may seem too abstract, I would meet the ob- 
jection by a familiar analogy. Besides the divine ap- 
pointment of civil magistracy, there is another human 

• "The principle of the, Protestant Reformation was to deny, not that 
bUMa sjorernment was of divine institution, but that implicit belief and 
eMfeaaa was dae to the commandments of men."— J. Q. Adams, She. 
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institution which stands forth 6n the sime authority. 
I mean, the domestic institution. The family, no less 
than the state, is of divine origin, ftfial obedience 
is a duty of piety towards God. The parent is the 
Heaven-appointed master of the fhmfly,— &e ch2d, a 
Heaven-obliged subject. The duty of the tme is im- 
plicit, and the authority of the other is absolute. 
But it does not follow that either is unlimited. AH 
persons admit that there may be emergencies which 
justify filial disobedience, in #hich « the firet conttlMtod- 
ment with promise/' as it & caltal, a Honor thy fitfher 
and mother," may be set teide ; and the chfld may 
stand tip before his human parettt and assert his in- 
dependence as a child of God. Without attempting 
to specify the reasons which would warrant such an 
exception, I may say, what will be generally admitted, 
that the child may transgress the parental rule only 
when his obedience would involve the violation of a 
higher law. When submission to the parent is iden- 
tical with disobedience to God, the filial duty deceases. 
The human being rises above the domestic. His in- 
subordination to man is, then, simple allegiance to 
God. If we transfer this reasoning to the case of 
civil obedience, the objection to the theory of the 
divine authority of government is sufficiently met 
That theory does not deny the moral propriety of dfe- 



ob6dktaee, under all circumstances. On .the contrary, 
it may recognize thfc maxim erf the early Christian 
martyr Pofyfctfp, * giving honor to potentates, but not 
ttttOtttffcdiotion (rf religion." It will justify rebellion 
H*«n eoixformity would be a crime. It throats aside 
toifloaNitoHgations, to save those which are fundamental. 
!t ^tepottes the delegated authority , in order to make 
ita# for the supreme. It exalts the human, above the 
iMtft&al; and inakes rebellion not only conceivably 
justifiable, bat even dutiful. The right of revolution 
fy then, literally a sacred thing ; because it is obedi- 
ence to the highest divinity of government. 

If it be asked, "Where then lies the superiority, in 
Wk ttfcpect, of tins theory over that of the social 
t&tapact;" I aiiswefr, that the latter recognizes rebellion 
W&te of tte legitimate consequences. As it has been 
fetefrpretted, at borne as well as in France, it makes 
j fr otntioii almost the rule of political life, and obedi- 
*fcbe Its constrained exception ; whereas, the scriptu- 
ftllfeeory exalte the duty of obedience, pregnant as 
Uli With reverence and self-denial, and the unsolieit- 
«l fcM* of patriotism, into the noble rule of a beauti- 
Wf lA ; and ft makes the act of revolution the rare 
itttf ^bfime exception, in which conscience herself 
<&** but trtad down the earthly government that she 
in nobler allegiance to the divine. While it 



invests the magistrate with the transferred dignify of 
Heaven, it holds him stringently to his duty, by a tie 
that is thus twofold, — divine, as well as human. 

There would seem, then, to be a strong reason why 
the offcast principle of a divine magistracy in the state 
should be restored to its due place in the minds of 
men. The theory of the social compact, forgetful, as 
it has always been, of religion, may eyen yet be graft- 
ed with this great religious truth of politics. And it 
is just matter of holy thanks that the rising up of a 
better style of philosophy is preparing the age for its 
admission. 

The material philosophy had no place for the idea 
of a spiritual, organic unity of the state, aside from and 
above the mere assemblage of men, and women, and 
children. It gave no credit to general ideas. It be- 
lieved nothing but the senses ; and, as it could not 
see nor hear an abstraction, it refused the conception 
of a spiritual institution in any other than an accom- 
modated sense. It regarded society not as a corpo- 
rate unity so much as a loose juxtaposition of indi- 
viduals. Being essentially analytical, it resolved all 
things into their elements; but, following only the 
rule of the senses, it carried its analysis no farther 
than material tests would go. Hence, in government, 
the people were all; the state was only a fictitious 
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name for the people in action. It was not possible, 
in such a system, to find a vacant niche for the ab- 
stract magistracy as a perpetual institution of God. 
Its grand negation of religion was, therefore, essential 
to its whole theory of government. Now, as this na- 
tion has felt obliged, in adopting the social theory, to 
stop short of its radical extreme, and refuse some of 
its practical absurdities, why may it not rectify its vital 
fault by the infusion of a more wholesome religious 
philosophy? 

That better philosophy would teach us, that society 
is but the complete form of human nature; that man, 
as an individual, is not the whole of humanity; that 
the state is a positive subsistence ; the magistracy 
the perpetual regency of Heaven for the nation's weal. 
If it be asked, " what influence could be exerted upon 
the national character and destiny by such a mere 
Attract notion" ? I answer, the same influence that 
abstractions have universally upon the character of 
men and of society; a mastering influence ; uncon- 
sehms, but vital, pervading and plastic ; the same in- 
fluence that faith has in the soul, regenerating it ; or 
that fife has in the body, resisting or healing disease. 
Abstractions are the source of power ; as meditation is 
the mother of all voluntary life. We have no safety 
for our institutions, even now, but in the conservative 
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power of abstract truth operating an the conscience of 
our citizens. The principle before us is but a new 
power of truth, acting in the same way, to the same 
end. 

But let us now proceed to develope, more at huge, 
the bearings of this view upon the powers of govern- 
ment 

Theoretically, the aim of government is the conserva- 
tion of human rights ; and I know of no better de- 
scription of those rights than that which is conveyed 
by our Declaration of Independence in the order of 
" life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" Govern- 
ment is the conservator of all these. It is the minis* 
tor of God to thee for this good. As God's servant, 
then, in the first place, it is evident that the magis- 
trate may hold a right over human life which could 
not belong to individuals, and which no authority less 
than divine could bestow. On the principle of the 
social compact, capital punishment, even for the greater 
security of life, is a plain aggression upon individual 
rights. Rousseau himself, with other warm advocates 
of that theory, admitted that, as the authority of the 
magistrate was derived from the people, it could rise 
no higher than theirs ; and, since no man has a right 
to deprive himself of life, he cannot rightfully empower 
his servant to do it. Hence capital punishment is 
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cruelly absurd. On the same theory of individualism, 
regarding man as all, and the government as his mere 
creature, rests much of the opposition to capital pun- 
ishment in our time. Religion has, in some quarters, 
taken the almost exclusive form of sympathy for hu- 
man suffering; as if every duty to God were fulfilled 
in philanthropy ; while philanthropy, without the sanc- 
tions of piety and a spiritual mind, inevitably fails to 
contemplate the lasting interests of man ; and narrows 
itself down to his temporal comfort alone. The 
material grows to supersede the abstract The tan- 
gible present outvies the spiritual eternal. Hence, 
with our commiseration for the suffering criminal, 
there is scarcely enough of filial lamentation for the 
outraged state. We sing, as the psalmist did, " of 
mercy," but not $t of judgment." And so, to the view 
of -that philosophy which identifies the government 
with the people, capital punishment is but a bloody, 
popular revenge. But the scriptural principle that 
the magistracy is from God, bearing a sword not in 
vain, adjusts the difficulties of this great question; 
exalts the magistrate above the man, and above the peo- 
ple ; invests him with the sereije and passionless maj- 
esty of law ; and makes him the mouth-piece and ex- 
ecutor of divinity, with a sword, " bathed," as the 
prophet says, " in Heaven." ' (Is. xxxiv. 5.) 
5 
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Secondly. Again, — since goteniiiient fe the dfvine 
conservator of liberty, as #efl as of Hfe, tod, for this 
eiid, bears a sword, the principle of otirtett shows the 
propriety of defensive war. This position id likewise, 
in our time, much controverted; and, on the same 
grounds, as capital punishment. Separating philos- 
ophy from its indispensable ingredient of piety, which, 
in the New Testament, are always fused and com- 
mingled, exalting the Christian maxims for private 
conduct, and discarding the Christian doctrine of gov- 
ernment, the non-resistant denounces, with a trbcu- 
lent eloquence, even the strictest self-defence, tod 
gives his opponent no peace till the whole field of phil- 
anthropy is laid waste, and philanthropy herself some- 
times wounded and slain. 

It is so difficult, however, to dislodge, from human 
minds and hearts, the conviction that roots itself in 
both mind and heart, of the moral propriety of national 
and home defence, that it is safe to leave this ques- 
tion to the generous and just instincts of mankind.* 
It is enough for my purpose to say, that the scriptural 

• In 80106 recent discourses by the Rev. President Wayland, on the doty 
of "civil obedience," the right' of national defence is, by this profound 
Writer, distinctly maintained, althongh on a different ground from that 
assumed in this discourse. The fact is the more worthy of note becasjse 
the authority of this, as well aa of other distinguished names, has been 
erroneously brought to support the theory of a total non-resistanc e . 



idea of human government strongly reinforces those 
instincts, and impresses it as the high function of the 
magistrate to defend the nation with sword as well as 
shield. "If my kingdom were of this world/' said 
the Savior, " then would my servants fight." (Jno. 
rviii.,80.)* 

Thirdly. Again, — not only for the security of life 
and liberty, but for. ensuring the pursuit of " happi- 
ness/' says our Declaration of Independence, was gov- 
ernment ordained. And here the subject expands 
into a wide field. Important questions meet us at the 
opening- What is meant by the " pursuit of happi- 
ness 99 ? Is it temporal enjoyment, or spiritual and 
eternal ? Is it sensual pleasure, or mental cultiva- 
tion ? How far does the authority of government ex- 
tend ? Can it prescribe and enforce the mode, and 
must it supply the means, of this pursuit, or shall it 
leave to each person the freedom to choose and act 
a? hq deems best for his happiness ? Now the philos- 

* lbs use of this text from St. John, 1b the application which I have 
sjsjle of it in thkditcoone mud elsewhere, has been objected to. It is evi- 
dsnt, however, that the meaning which I have thus ascribed to our Savior's 
voids, is in entire harmony with the scriptural theory of civil government, 
. even if it may not be said to grow out necessarily from that theory. In 
none of the commentaries which I have consulted, have I found any thing 
contradictory to this interpretation, while the opinion of the late Dr. Arnold 
is explicitly in its favor. V. Arnold's Lectures on Modem His. Append, to 
W.Xec. 



ophy of individualism might decide these questions 
in one way, while the theory of the Bible would 
determine them otherwise. They are so replete with 
the material for discussion, that, in this connexion, I 
can only glance along their prominent points. By the 
doctrine of the Scriptures, civil government was divine- 
ly instituted for human good ; and, by the doctrine of 
our Declaration of Independence, the highest good of 
life and liberty is " the pursuit of happiness." And 
here meets us the first question,— what is the happi- 
ness thus denoted ? With the open Bible before us, 
and the no less open book of human life, it were use- 
less to labor the point. As an intelligent being, man's 
truest happiness, lies in the preeminence of his reason 
over his senses ; as a moral being, in the supremacy 
of his conscience over both ; and, as an immortal creat- 
ure, in his fitness for that eternal state, to which this 
life is only the gymnasium. If we receive the true 
sense of the language, therefore, the grand object of 
civil government is, the completion of our nature in 
all the qualifications for its whole everlasting life : 
and this great work involves, of necessity, the educa- 
tion of the people, not only intellectually, but morally 
and religiously. Can any thing less be inferred from 
the divine institution of civil government, than that its 
most solemn care should be for the mental and relig- 
ious advancement of the commonwealth ? 



On this point, we are not without the authority of 
wise men, and masters in political science. Aristotle, 
with such religion as he had, maintained that, in the 
education of the citizen, the pursuit of " truth and 
beauty/ 1 by which he intended to describe all the ob- 
jects of mans higher faculties, was to be preferred to 
the study of those things which Eire merely " neces- 
sary or useful/* And Mr. Burke has said that " relig- 
ion is so far, in my opinion, from being out of the prov- 
ince of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and it ought 
to be, not only his care, but the principal thing in his 
care ; because it is one of the great bonds of human 
society, and its object the supreme good, the ultimate 
end and object of man himself, "f 

But our own practice has forestalled all theoretic 
objection to this view. If not in our general govern- 
ment, yet in our state administrations, the education 
of the citizen is recognized as one of their functions, 
and that education is made to embrace, as one of its 
indispensable branches, the teaching of Christian mo- 
rality. 

We have thus decided, ihat the highest good, the 
true happiness, of the citizen, is his moral, as well as 
his mental 3 advancement. We have answered a great 

* Aristot. Pol. B. 4. C. 14. 
t Work*, Vol 5. p. 369. 






*♦ question, and our answer is, thus far, in aecordance 
with the religious theory of civil government 

But another suggestion arises ; Haw far does the 
power of government extend? Must it leave each 
citizen to act out his separate individuality ; to pursue 
his happiness according to his own views of happiness, 
and of its method ; or shall government prescribe the 
mode, as well as point out the end ? Shall it enforce 
its prescriptions with authority, and hind the whole 
nation to a systematic education, in both mind and 
morals ; in religion, no less than in learning ? These 
are questions which our practice has not folly solved ; 
but whose answer may be inferred from o*r text 
" He is the minister of Ood to thee for good.T Jt 
would reasonably appear to belong to such an office, 
not to leave the highest good to the pursuit of each 
separate citizen ; but to mark out the path of pursuit, 
and lead him to engage in it. 

The divinity of government empowers it to stand 
up in advance of the people ; and to direct them in 
whatsoever affects their best interests. It is the state's 
organic judgment and will, its eye and hand, to secure 
for the state, by both its wisdom and its power, the 
highest weal of man. It should, therefore, constrain 
the whole education of the people, and specially en- 
force the sober, solemn teachings of religion. On this 
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point, unless I mistake, our national practice needs a 
corrective. It has been remarked, of the two great 
states of ancient times, that Roman education was a 
part of ihe government ; and the Grecian government 
a part of its education.* In* this respect, our own sys- 
tem bean an evident resemblance to the Grecian. 
far £oKty is the embodiment of our philosophy ; and 
our philosophy is the expression of our national hab- 
its and training. But, in the Grecian education, we 
discover two distinct methods, depending, for their 
ntafity and power, on different principles. The Spar- 
ten method was made effective by the pervading prin- 
ciple of control ; the Athenian drew its efficiency from 
incitement. The former was a system of restraint; 
the latter, of development. 

A glance at our national peculiarities shows how 
nearly kindred they are to the Athenian character- 
We are a commercial people as well as they ; 
3, busy and enterprising ; fathoming all depths ; 
manning all distances ; and testing all the powers of 
native and art. Our education, instead of resting on 
the principle of restraint, aims supremely at successful 
ejbrt We plant a ladder at every post of honor. We 
widen the paths of social distinction. We lay open 
the arena of political strife, and give the crown to the 

* Maurice's Lectotes on Nat. Education, Lee. 1. 



best wrestler. The life of Mr education is incitement ; 
its result is development It is an education which 
makes much of man, the individual It grows nat- 
urally from our theory of individualism. It is admi- 
rably adapted both to stimulate and indulge the en- 
ergies of an energetic people. But the education of 
simple development is not the education for fallen 
man. It is based upon a grand fallacy of theology 
and of human nature. If all the human attributes 
were pure and virtuous ; if the germ of man's spiritual 
character had no worm of evil gnawing its vitality ; if 
all that is necessary were, merely to give Heaven's 
light and warmth to powers whose natural growth is 
heavenward; this would be unquestionably the best 
education. It would be the training of Heaven itself. 
But since the fall has depraved us, and our faculties 
and affections have suffered a bias from that shock, 
no experiment could be more unwise than an educa- 
tion of simple incitement. Even if we aimed to de- 
velope only the better parts of human nature, leaving 
its perversities untouched ; yet life is full enough of 
unholy stimulants, and the insurgent instincts of wick- 
edness are strong enough of themselves to develope 
all the evil of our natures at an equal pace, to say the 
least, with our virtues. That is the only wise train- 
ing which nurtures the tardy good, and fetters the 
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swift evil, of our humanity. The radical want of our 
educational system is that of restraint 

And this is no second-rate influence. It is the 
only mould of a really heroic character. All the 
noblest attributes of man are laid in his control of 
his own nature. Few men were ever self-denying, 
who had not been trained to denial in their child- 
hood. The system of development may produce char- 
acters of marked individuality ; of surpassing energy ; 
of high mental or physical prowess. It may en- 
gender independence of feeling, and impatience of 
tyranny, and a vaulting ambition, and the jealous 
pride of self-respect But, in all this, if it be exclu- 
sive, it only insulates each man, by strengthening his 
biases, making, him less like his neighbor, and devel- 
oping his peculiarities into offensive singularities. He 
is more self-indulgent, less social, less fitted for the 
accommodation of society, less considerate of the com- 
mon interest, less observant of law, and a worse cit- 
izen. His moral qualities, the source of all motive- 
power, prone to evil, and, by this system, unhindered, 
must inevitably bend his other energies, with all their 
trained strength of development, to a course of way- 
ward indulgence and inveterate self-will. 

If this be not our present character, its germinant 
signs may be detected in all the departments of social 
6 
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influence and training ; from the nurseiy , through the 
schoolhouse and the college, up to the Commonwealth. 
There is a premature development of self-will, an ear- 
ly pride, a jealous insubordination, a want of reverence 
for authority, which are neither wholesome nor en- 
couraging. What their finished work may be on the 
national character, and through how many generations 
these qualities will run, gathering force and aggrava- 
tion before they explode the corporate unity of the na- 
tion, is foreign to my purpose to forecast We have 
not yet realized it ; perhaps, because we have not sur- 
vived the influences of an education into which disci- 
pline was allowed to enter. But let the fhture be 
wary and watchful for these consequences. Be it 
ours to obviate the cause. The plain remedy is found 
in the principle of restraint, exerted upon the will and 
the propensities of the citizen, from his childhood, 
upwards. It is a cogent and wholesome power. It 
teaches self-denial ; the love of order and of law ; filial 
reverence to authority; and that submission which, as 
Bishop Berkeley says, is " the cement of society.** It 
curbs the salient propensities; strikes off offensive 
peculiarities ; engenders the sympathy of a common 
life ; and, by directing all wills to one central authori- 
ty, it creates a national unity and compactness, which 

* Minute Philosopher :_ Iftrib, Vol. U, p. 14. 
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is not only proof against invasion, but an equal pre- 
ventive of insurrection. It implies the true, ancient 
sentiment, of patriotism "for our altars and our 
hearths ; " a sentiment that halts on one foot when 
yon take away its religious element, and leave no al- 
tars; or, what iB the same thing, no reverence for 
their divinity. It is but half a patriotism, at last. If 
the principle of restraint were exclusive, or strongly 
paramount, in our education, I admit that it would 
produce only the mechanical uniformity of Spartan 
character, or the stolid, impregnable hardness of the 
Russian. But, when combined with the system of 
development, gathering all the energies of individual 
character, as they are brought into lively play by in- 
citement; and banding them together by a common 
subordination to law and order ; and thus adding to 
the sum of individual energies the power of a corporate 
IgSs, it would seem to present the theory of a perfect 
national education. There would seem to be no pitch of 
grandeur which we may not reasonably aspire to, and 
safety Teach. It is vain, in our day, to ground this 
ante of restraint on any other than a religious basis. 
This want of our system is philosophically met by the 
sc riptural theory of government, and by nothing else. 
Let government be regarded as a religious institu- 
tion, and its right and duty will be at ohce acknowl- 
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edged, of guiding the nation in the pursuit of its 
highest happiness, both by instruction and by restraint, 
with prayer and faith. I know how liable the min- 
gling of religion with politics is to be charged with 
sectarianism. But I know, besides, that tile charge 
comes most impatiently from the spirit of religious in- 
difference, which is itself the most unwholesome secta- 
rianism; never charitable, never kind; which would 
extinguish all earnestness that is in advance of itself, 
and tolerate nothing but negation. Still, if our na- 
tional experiment is ever to prosper, the principle most 
yet triumph, that the citizen shall obey the magis- 
trate, " not only for wrath, but for conscience sake," 
because " he is the minister of God to thee for good." 
But it is time to close a discussion, which is impor- 
tant and fruitful enough for a volume. In address- 
ing, however, the chief magistrate and his associates 
in the legislative and executive departments of the 
Commonwealth, I cannot conclude my discourse with- 
out suggesting the practical bearing of our subject 
upon them and their office. At first view, it may seem 
to exalt them higher than popular jealousy will tol- 
erate. And it does, indeed, confer a dignity, but & 
dignity so solemn and full of responsibility, that one 
may well bid himself " beware with what intent he 
touches tha£ holy thing." By the light of the truth, 
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we have considered how does your station seem to be 
set above the reach of bribery and indirection ; how 
far away from the profane ambition of mere office- 
seeking. Yet, the principle of our text is as strong a 
curb to official prerogative as to popular encroach- 
ment It no more makes license the privilege of gov- 
ernment, than it pronounces the popular whim to be 
its origin. On the contrary, its proper influence is to 
hold the magistrate by the most impressive consider- 
ations that can affect the conscience of man. If it 
shows him how near his office is to heaven, it should 
only make him feel how pure his motives ought to be, 
and to what a high pattern of rectitude he should con- 
form himself. He ought to feel that he is represent- 
ing ike divine government of human affairs. If this view 
were cordially entertained, would it not deepen his 
sense of responsibility to Heaven, and his solicitude 
for the true interests of the Commonwealth ? This is 
the single practical inference which I take the liberty 
of suggesting. The purpose of your assembling to- 
gether from your separate homes is, to establish the 
laws of the Commonwealth. Yours may well be called 
the highest department of government. Legislation 
has a divinity all its own. It is the voice of the state's 
wisdom ; the form of her conscience ; the mould of her 
character. It is the divine supremacy of the rational 
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over the outward. It is an address from Gods mind 
to man's. It is a creative power. How soberly and 
conscientiously should you engage in the high voca- 
tion I Suffer me, then, in presenting to you the re- 
spectful greeting which the occasion warrants, to ex- 
press the prayerful wish, that your deliberations may 
be so guided by the purity and wisdom that are from 
above, as to demonstrate that you arc " the ministers 
of God" ; and so followed by advantage to the Com- 
monwealth, as to prove that you are ministers " to us 
for good." 
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DISCOURSE. 



No subject seems more appropriate to the occa, 
sion, on which we are assembled, to the Body to be 
addressed, to the place, in which we stand, or to the 
official station of him, who is appointed to lead in 
the devotions and counsels of this interesting anni- 
versary, than the patriotic wish expressed by the 
psalmist in 

Psalm Ixxxy. 0. 
THAT GLORY MAT DWELL IN OUR LAND. 

It is sometimes objected to the holy scriptures, 
that they are deficient in recommendation of patriot- 
ism. 

But the passage now read is one among the many 
examples, which may be quoted from the sacred 
records, to refute the calumny. It expresses the 
earnest desire of the writer for the glory of his land. 

To the same purpose how striking the following 
exclamation! "If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
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my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy." 

How inexpressibly tender the language of Jesus, 
while contemplating the evils, which impended over 
the Capital of his beloved country ! " When he 
was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over 
it, saying, if thou hadst known, even thou, at least, 
in this thy day, the things, which belong unto thy 
peace ! But now they are hid from thine eyes. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou, that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them, that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together* as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not !" 

Not only is there such incontestable evidence of 
patriotism, inspired by our holy religion, and exem- 
plified by the Author and Finisher of our faith; 
we are also plainly instructed, by what means the 
glory of a people may be essentially advanced. The 
sum of them may be comprehended in these ex- 
pressive terms. "Righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
but sin is a reproach to any people. Eender unto 
Caesar the things, that are Caesar's ; and to God the 
things, that are God's. Render unto all their dues ; 
tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor." 



But why select these public acts, as illustrative of 
patriotism 1 Its only sure foundation is laid in pri- 
vate life, in the individual character, in the family 
circle, in the manners, customs, and habits of the 
municipalities, of which the community is com- 
posed. 

Great misunderstanding has prevailed, and much 
mischief has been occasioned by erroneous notions 
of patriotism. Thus how often do selfish, artful, 
and unprincipled men "pretend the public good, 
and mean their own" ! To effect their objects, they 
but too successfully address the passions. By such 
methods they gain adherents, who appear to think, 
that patriotism consists in exclusive pretensions to 
it; in noisy declamation; in uttering all manner of 
evil against the wise and the good, who thwart their 
views; and in elevating to undeserved eminence 
those, who artfully flatter their foibles and their 
vices, though with the most selfish designs. To 
keep alive the flame thus enkindled, and to impart 
the same heat to others, they must have frequent 
social meetings, in which by intemperate drinking, 
by excitement of each other's feelings, they lose 
their temper, neglect their families, and their busi- 
ness, contract habits of dissipation, and follow ex- 
pensive and ruinous courses; and, in this way, 
forsooth, claim to be the only true friends of their 
country! 
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But what can be more obvious, than that he only 
is a genuine patriot, who is virtuous, whose notions 
of government originate in the government of him- 
self, in the proper restraint of his appetites and 
passions, in faithful attention to his own concerns, 
in rightfully fulfilling his family duties, in fidelity 
to his engagements, in being a good member of the 
society, in which he lives, as well as in discharging 
the obligations, which more immediately relate to 
his God and Savior 1 .- t ■ ■ 

Does any one, with real or affected modesty, in- 
quire, how can I, a humble, perhaps an insulated 
individual, do any thing, which may sensibly affect 
the public! How can my deportment, whether 
good or bad, have even a remote bearing upon the 
community, of which I am an inconsiderable mem- 
ber % To such a one I would reply, my friend, the 
ocean is composed of individual drops ; the sea- 
shore may be reduced to single grains of sand. You 
are not so solitary, but you have associates, who are 
essentially influenced by your good or evil conduct. 
You are a part of a family, whose members are bet- 
ter or worse, happier or more wretched by your 
example and influence. And certainly you are 
either a help or a nuisance to the town, in which 
you reside. You ma^ihen be useful to all around 
you, according to the degree of your good influence. 
Or one, who stands thfc^owest in the scale of ration- 
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al beings, may prove a very troublesome pest to 
society. For it is a truth established as well by 
daily experience, as by scripture, that " one sinner 
destroyeth much good." The sentiment, that the 
individuals of a community thus operate from parts 
to the whole is strikingly illustrated by a well 
known passage in rope's Essay on Man. 



" God loftv ftom^whole to parts; but human soul 

" Must rise from indxridnals to the whole. 

" Self-lore but sums the virtuous mind to wake, 

" As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 

" The centre moved, a circle strait succeeds ; 

" Another still, and still another spreads. 

" Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 

" The country next ; and next all human race.*" 



Such being the influence of individuals upon the 
community, such the relation of parts to the whole, 
it becomes an interesting inquiry to every human 
being, whether high or low, rich or poor, bond or 
free, enlightened or ignorant, what course he is 
bound to pursue, so that " glory may dwell in our 
land" 1 The correct answer doubtless is, that every 
one should so demean himself that were all equally 
scrupulous and faithful, the most important national 
objects would be harmoniously promoted. 

But in order to determine how " glory may" most 
effectually "dwell in our Mtfd," it is important to 
decade, fci what the glory of a land consists. 

Now it is manifest, that th* decision of this ques- 
2 



turn will depend on the characters and notions of 
those, to whom it is referred. 

They, whose views terminate in the present tran- 
sitory scene, who acknowledge no connection be- 
tween the present and the future state of being, 
will place the glory of a land in some of its worldly 
distinctions. They will be likely to consider that 
the most glorious state of a country, where there is 
most power, whose fleets and armies are in the best 
condition not only to resist aggression ; but also to 
subjugate all, who will not yield to their imperious 
sway. In their estimation, that country has arrived 
at the highest pinnacle of earthly glory, which is 
under the dominion of a warrior, who has attained 
to supreme power by the force of his aspiring mind, 
aided by favorable circumstances ; whose very name 
strikes terror into surrounding nations; who fast 
rises to universal dominion by subjugating, in quick 
succession, one opponent after another; who thus 
affords opportunity to his ambitious subjects to in- 
crease their power and consequence, and to enrich 
themselves on the spoils of the conquered; and 
whose capital is adorned by the most splendid 
trophies taken from the people, whom he has sub- 
dued. 

In the history of our race, we behold a few in- 
stances of those, who have attained to this bad emi- 
nence fpt themselves and their country by such 
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usurpations. For a while, they were the boast of 
their inconsiderate subjects, in proportion as they 
were the terror of all tinder their dominion, or who 
were m wnrmnent danger from their power. 

But it seems to be the course of providence, after 
grring temporary success to the most unprincipled 
df mankind, to pour contempt on human greatness 
by subjecting it to strange reverses, " to the intent, 
that the living may know, that the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will; and setteth up over it the 
basest of men." 

What a wonderftd confirmation of this scriptural 
troth has occurred, both in ancient and modern 
times! 

But by the sacred scriptures, and in the light of 
eternity, we are led to very different conclusions, in 
respect f6 the real glory of a land. As christians, 
we shall place it in the general prevalence of that 
ttjigioh, which exerts the best practical influence 
on the hearts and lives of its professors; in the 
wisest provision for instructing the rising genera- 
tion, and for enlightening the public mind; in the 
deration of the best men to stations of power and 
influence; in a sufficiency of good laws faithftilly 
executed; in the general soundness of public mor- 
als; in the industry, frugality, justice, temperance, 
and munificence of the great body of the. people; 
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and in a careful attention to domestic order, instruc- 
tion, and discipline. 

" Happy is the people, that is in such a case; 
yea, happy is that people, whose God is the Lord." 

It must with pain be confessed, that we can pre- 
sent no example of a community, which is uniformly 
under the influence of such principles. We can 
indeed point to individuals, whose lives are a faith- 
ful comment on the religion they profess ; and who 
are a rich public blessing to the societies, in which 
they live. But such is the prevalence of contrary 
principles and habits, as greatly to limit their salu- 
tary influence. Wc read indeed of the early chris- 
tians, who were f of one heart, and of one soul \* of 
those, whose exemplary deportment was so observa- 
ble, as to extort even from opponents the testimony, 
" Behold, how these christians love one another" ! 
But such is the too common temper even of pro- 
fessing christians, at the present day, that many 
seem more intent on denying each other the chris- 
tian name, and on magnifying points of difference, 
than in walking together, and in uniting their influ- 
ence, where they agree. Till a different spirit be- 
comes more prevalent, we cannot expect any nation 
to attain to its highest glory ; neither can we look 
for the fulfilment of those glowing prophetical pre- 
dictions, which point to a period, when " the wolf 
shall dwell with the lamb ; and the leopard shall lie 
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down with the kid; and the calf and young lion, 
and fetling together; and a little child shall lead 
them." We can see, if not wilfully blind, that the 
christian religion, if faithfully believed and prac- 
tised, is adapted to realize this happy state of things ; 
and, of course, that the more true we are to its prin- 
ciples, the more shall we promote our own best 
good, and advance our country's glory. 

Let us then be more particular in our inquiries, 
what is incumbent on us, my hearers, " that glory 
may dwell in our land?" 

To promote, as fer as in our power, and every 
one may contribute his portion toward this desira- 
ble object, we must lay the foundation in personal 
religion. This is evidently our first, our great con- 
cern. It is as important in order to render us the 
most useful to others, as it is in advancing our own 
best good. Our blessed Lord, who was incapable 
of a wrong estimate of duties, directs us to " seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness" ; 
to obey " the first and great command to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart ; and the second, 
which is like unto it, to love our neighbor, as our- 
selves." He shows us, that one of the first expres- 
sions of this love is to love, believe, and obey the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thus " honor the Son, even 
as we honor the Father." He plainly assures us, 
that "no man can serve two masters" : and that our 
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hearts must be changed from a prevalent love of sin 
to the prevalent love of holiness. 

If the subjects of this transformation we shall 
11 glorify God with our bodies and spirits, which are 
his ; whatsoever we do, wc shall do it heartily, as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men ; whether wc cat, 
or drink, or whatever we do, we shall do all to the 
glory of God." 

With this real devotedness to our God and Savior> 
we shall assuredly contribute all in our power, "that 
glory may dwell in our land. 1 * 

The next step in the promotion of this great ob- 
ject is the proper management of our families. 
These are little nurseries, in which are reared 
"plants of renown" ; or else "briers and thorns, which 
are nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned." 
It is difficult sufficiently to estimate the important 
station of parents and heads of families. To their 
keeping is committed the destiny of immortal souls. 
Alas ! how essentially may their character and con- 
dition, for time and eternity, be affected by their in- 
struction and discipline, in the morning of life! 
From the days of Eli, whose " sons made themselves 
vile, and lie restrained them not," to the dismal 
scenes of juvenile depravity, so often brought . to 
light in our principal cities, we perceive the direful 
effects of parental unfaithftdness, the frightful con- 
sequences of " sons left to themselves." In propor- 



tion to the evils resulting from such defects in heads 
of femilies are the evident benefits to a community 
of well conducted domestic instruction and disci- 
pline. 

It is gratifying to mention, in this connection* the 
State Keform School lately organized, in Westbor- 
ough ;* the first of the kind s it is confidently as- 
serted, on the globe. It owes its origin to the 
generosity of an individual, who chooses not to have 
his name at present divulged, The Legislature of 
this Commonwealth has seen fit to second this be- 
nevolent design by ample appropriations. It was 
dedicated to its intended use, by appropriate solem- 
nities, on Thursday* 7 December last. Long may it 
continue to answer the munificent purposes of its 
original projector. Long may it he instrumental in 
rescuing from folly and sbi a good proportion of 
those, who shall be sent there for discipline and 
reformation. 

Among the deeds of benevolence and mercy, un- 
dertaken by individuals for the public good, I feel 
constrained to mention the highly meritorious and 
self-denying services of Miss D. L. Dix, a native of 

* Sec Proclamation of Governor Briggs, under date of 13 October 
latt, giving notice, that " the buildings will be prepared for occupancy, 
oa November, 1848," 

See also a brief sketch of this Institution, its origin, objects, its lands, 
its buildings, its situation, its cost, Sic. in Vol, X* of the Common 
School Journal, p. 853* 
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Boston, who unsolicited, with infirm health, spends 
her whole time and income in visiting gaols, peni- 
tentiaries, houses of correction, retreats for the in- 
sane, and kindred institutions, in our own and other 

States, that she may ascertain what may conduce to 
their improvement, and specify to the parties con- 
cerned appropriate remedies for their defects. Her 
fhithftU reports have been mentioned, with high dis- 
tinction in many parts of our land- By the last 
accounts, she was in North Carolina, whose provi- 
sions for the insane she has thoroughly investigated, 
and, in November last, addressed to their Legisla- 
ture a Memorial, soliciting a State Hospital for the 
protection and cure of the insane, informing them, 
that their State and Delaware are the only States of 
the original thirteen without public provision for 
such subjects. In consequence of her application, 
she has been encouraged to draft a bill for such *an 
Institution with prospects of success. By her un- 
wearied efforts, in behalf of the most miserable of 
our race, she well deserves to be mentioned with 
honor, by the side of Mrs. Fry of our mother 
country.* 

• Among her numerous publications on the subject, the following-may 
be mentioned, as indicatire of her untiring efforts. 

I. Memorial to the Legislature of Mass Jan. 1843, pp. 33 

II. Memorial to the Legislature of New York, 12 Jan. 1844, pp. 57 
HL Remarks on prisons and prison discipline, in U. S. 

Phila. 1845, pp. 106 



" Hjai glory may dwell in our land," it is essen- 
tial to provide, in the best possible manner, for the 
instruction of the rising generation* Of this truth 
the inhabitants of New-England seem to have been 
aware, from their earliest settlement in this land to 
the present day. 

A concern for the education of their youth ex- 
posed to peculiar temptations in Holland, whither 
our pilgrim fathers first fled from persecutions in 
their native land, was among their leading motives 
for leaving that country, and seeking an asylum in 
this western world. 

According to Morton, in his New England Me- 
morial,* " that, which was very lamentable, ai^d of 
all sorrows most heavy to be borne, was, that many 
by these occasions,' 1 namely, the hardships, to which 
they were exposed, " and the great licentiousness in 
that country, and the many temptations of the place, 
were drawn away by evil examples into extravagant 

rv. Memorial to Legislature of N.J, for State Hospital, 

23 Jan. 1845, pp. 46 
V. Review of condition of Peniten* in Kentucky, Feb* 1 84 6, pp. 40 
VL Memorial soliciting State Hospital , Kentucky, Feb. 1846j pp. 10 
YD, Memorial to behalf of the Insane, Tennessee, Nov. 1847, pp. 32 

VOL Memorial to the Senate, Illinois ...........11 Jan. 18 17, pp. 12 

IX. Memorial in relation to Penitentiary , EL,,. ,.,5 Feb. 1647. pp. 10 
3L Memorial to Leg. N. C. soliciting State Hoap. Nov. 1848, pp. 48 
This is probably but an imperfect account of Miss Dix's incessant 
kbara in behalf of the insane. 
• p. 19, 

3 
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and daring courses, getting the reins, and departing 
from their parents, so that they could not educate 
them; nor could they give them due correction 
without reproof or reproach from their neighbors.' 9 

Their first care, on arriving at Plymouth, even 
before they landed, was to enter "into a solemn 
combination, as a body politic* to submit to such 
government and governors, as should, by a general 
consent, from time to time, be made choice of, and 
submitted unto,"* The elder President Adams was 
in the habit of referring to this compact, as the germ 
of our republican institutions. 

The next business of our fathers was to gather 
churches, and thus provide regularly for the ordi- 
nances of public worship. 

They then manifested a most earnest concern for 
the education of their rising race, not merely by 
common schools, but by making provision for our 
neighboring University,f the foundation of which 
was projected so early, as 8 September, 1636, but 
six years, after the incorporation of Boston. When 
we consider their numbers, their poverty, the hard- 
ships, which they were obliged to endure, in pro- 
viding for their subsistence, and the numberless acts 

• Morton's Memorial, p. 37. 

f For every information most desirable in relation to this University, 
reference may be had to an elaborate History of Harvard University, in 
two volumes, by President Josiah Qaincy. 
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of self-denial, to which they cheerfully submitted, it 
may be justly considered the wonder of the age. 

Public schools were first instituted, in Plymouth, 
in 1663.* 

Before this, in 1642, they were established, in 
Massachusetts, and more fully, by Statute, in 1647. 

In this yeajr, a colonial Statute was passed, re- 
lating to education, which not only shows the spirit 
of the times; but also the zeal of our forefathers, in 
the cause of education. 

" It being one chief property of Satan," says their 
act, " to keep men from the knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, as, in former times, keeping them in unknown 
tongues, so in these latter times by persuading from 
the use of tongues, that so at least the true sense 
and meaning of the original might be corrupted and 
clouded with false glosses of deceivers ; to the end, 
that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavors, 

u It is therefore ordered by this Court, that every 
township, within this jurisdiction, after the Lord 
hatlj increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their 
towns to teach all such children, as shall resort to 
him to read and to write." 

• 8ee Mm». Historical Collections, Vol. IV. 9d Series, p. 79. 
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In the same statute " towns having one hundred 
families are required to set up a grammar school." 

Our fathers rightly judged, that, would they duly 
estimate and secure their invaluable civil privileges, 
and transmit them unimpaired to posterity, they 
must enlighten the public mind to render it capable 
of electing wise and judicious rulers, and of enact- 
ing and enforcing wholesome laws. 

But then it should be considered, that education, 
without the principles and restraints of piety, con- 
tributes only to render youth more expert in projects 
of iniquity. Be it then our care, that all the attain- 
ments of the rising generation be sanctified by 
religion. 

They, who, with the preacher, can remember 
something of the common schools, in this vicinity, 
from the peace with our mother country, in 1783, 
can testify to their rapid and surprising improve- 
ments. 

In the former part of the time specified, though 
schools of some sort were common in this neighbor- 
hood ; yet, with few exceptions, they were indiffer- 
ently kept; the primary schools often by illiterate 
and superannuated women; the male schools by 
graduates of our University, not meeting with suc- 
cess in either of the learned professions; while 
female education was almost wholly neglected. 

Of late years their progress has been steadily on- 
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ward. Nothing, it is confidently believed, has con- 
tributed more toward this desirable effect, than the 
Board erf Education established by our Legislature, 
in April, 183?, whose indefatigable Secretary has 
just concluded ten volumes on common school edu- 
cation, which, with the reports incorporated into the 
work, do equal honor to his industry, fidelity, far 
reaching views, and wise suggestions as to the best 
modes of training the youthftii mind. 

May a double portion of his spirit rest on his suc- 
cessor, whose recent appointment appears to give 
such general satisfaction. 

What friend to his kind, and to the highest in- 
terests of his country, but must rejoice at the 
acknowledged great improvements of the present 
age, not only in education in general, but especially 
in the culture of the female mind ? The more the 
subject is agitated, the more certain is the convic- 
tion, that the foundation of every thing great or 
good is laid by the blessing of Almighty God on 
maternal instruction and influence- It is the ap- 
propriate sphere of women to instruct, to guide, 
and, we may almost say, to mould the minds of our 
youth, at the most critical period of life. So that 
let fethers be ever so anxious about their offspring, 
and let them be ever so well qualified to teach them, 
fft their subsequent lift, their mothers must neces- 
sarily be most conversant with them, when perhaps 



a cast is most effectually given to their characters 
for time, and for eternity. 

On a visit to the elder John Adams, at the latter 
period of his life, inquiries were proposed respecting 
the education of his son, John Quincy Adams. On 
this subject he was pleased amply to gratify the 
curiosity of his guests. He descended into par- 
ticulars, and gave a minute account of the various 
literary institutions, in which he had placed him, in 
Europe and America, from early youth to his ad- 
mission into Harvard University. Never can those 
present forget the emphasis, with which he closed 
this account " But after all," added he, "my son 
had a mother." Who, that has been acquainted 
with this gifted woman, or read the productions of 
her cultivated intellect, but must be struck with the 
propriety of this tribute to her memory 1 

In former times, even in our highly fkvored New 
England, it will not be denied, that female educa- 
tion was grievously neglected. This remark cannot 
be justly applied to modern times. In many places 
our young women are better educated, than the 
other sex. 

It is remarkable, that the practice is becoming 
more and more prevalent, as the Secretary of the 
Board of Education has made abundantly evident, 
of employing female teachers in our schools and 
academies, foreboding the almost total exclusion of 
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the other sex from a sphere, which, in former times, 
they almost solely occupied* 

In the city of Salem, justly celebrated for its 
means of education, the higher branches of mathe- 
matics were recently taught, in its High School, by 
a Preceptress. 

It may qerve to give etaie information of the im- 
provements tt&jftft place ixiplur schools, especially 
with regtutMtf^M^ if I state a simple 

feet l^MjAI entered -Harvard University, in July, 
1789, ej^rigfkyears ago, pext July, boys only were 
taught i* the j^U^ Schools, in Boston; no knowl- 
edge even qf common arithmetic was a pre-requisite 
to entering College;, nor were we required to know 
any thing of geography, but merely thb place cf our 
nativity. On inquiry, it will now unquestionably 
be found, that many young ladies, in some of our 
High Schools and Academies, acquire more knowl- 

• Tear. No. of male teachen* No. of female teachers. 

1337 S370 3591 

1838-9 2\[\ 3895 4* 

1939-40 . 9378f 3998f 

1840-1 9491 4111 

1841-8 9500 4989 ' '*' 

1849-3 S414f 4301f 

1843-4 9599 4581 

1844-5 9595 4700 

' 1845-0 9585 4997 

See Common School Journal, Vol. IX. p. 96. 
f Incomplete Tetania. 



edge of the mathematical and kindred sciences, to 
say nothing of the belles-lettres, than was then at- 
tained, take them, as they rise, by the graduates of 
our first universities. 

In proof of what we owe to female scienoe, in ad- 
dition to abundant other testimonies, which might 
be adduced, the papers lately announce, that the 
king of Denmark has directed the comet-medal, 
founded by one of his predecessors, to be awarded 
to Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, for her discovery 
of the telescopic comet, <rf 1 October, 184T. # 

" That glory may dwell in our land," industry is 
an indispensable requisite. It is as necessary to 
health, usefulness, and happiness, as it is a dictate 
of duty. Whatever lie our condition in life, we 
have all our appreciate business ; and it is required 
by the Author of our frame, that we " work the 
'work of him, who sent us, while it is day." The 
poor are often tempted to complain of their priva- 
tions, and to envy the condition of their richer neigh- 
bors. But such reasonings and murmurs imply par- 
tial and erroneous views. For, in the first place, 
they consider not, how few are their real wants, and 
how easily supplied. In the next place, they look 
not on the side of the trials and temptations, which 

* It is ascertained, that she was the first discoverer. Not only so, 
hut by a mathematical process, she has calculated its path, distance, rate 
of motion, and time of return. 
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surround a state of affluence. Let them contem- 
plate the instances, in which " the abundance of the 
rich will not suffer them to sleep" ; and in which 
their riches indispose and disqualify, sometimes 
themselves, but oftener still their children, for use- 
ful employment, and precipitate them into danger- 
ous and hurtfiil excesses. Nothing can be better 
adapted, than such reflections rightly improved, to 
inspire contentment with their lot 

Frugality is as indispensable, as industry to both 
individual and national prosperity. By it all may 
ordinarily make provision for the payment of debts, 
lay up something in store for the casualties of life, 
and the infirmities of age, as well as have something 
to "give to him, that needeth." But should provi- 
dence frown upon the best concerted schemes for an 
independent livelihood, the virtuous in misfortune 
may always be sure of needed aid. Most people 
feel a peculiar gratification in helping those, who 
do every thing in their power to help themselves. 

On the other hand, by neglect of frugality persons 
even of ample means are prone to involve themselves 
in expenses beyond their income, and thus injure 
others, as well as subject themselves to needless per- 
plexities. .How great the danger, when, by defi- 
ciency in this virtue, they become needlessly embar- 
rassed; that they will not only relax flieir industry, 
! 4 
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but surrender themselves willing victims to licen- 
tiousness ! 

Justice is also an essential attribute of a nation's 
prosperity. Not only should the ltfws enforce it in 
all transactions between man and ririta; but no na- 
tion can expect to prosper, which is not as careful 
to respect the rights of others, as to vindicate 
their own. The practice then of some states, in 
our union, of repudiating their honest debts, em- 
ploying a word in a new sense to designate a new 
usage, cannot but be reprobated by every honest 
mind. 

Munificence is an important aid in advancing a 
nation's glory. It not only relieves individual dis- 
tress, and promotes the comfort of those around us; 
but, practised on a large scale, it lays the founda- 
tion of the greatest blessings to society. It founds 
Hospitals for the relief of every kind of distress ; 
erects Universities and inferior Seminaries for dif- 
fusing throughout the community useftd knowledge. 
It sends the Bible and other means of instruction to 
the meanest hovels in christian and heathen lands. 
It provides funds, raises up and qualifies missionar 
ries to send the gospel and all the countless bless- 
ings in its train, to the most distant and unenlight- 
ened portions of the globe. These preeminent 
blessings, wholly unknown in the most refined pagan 
nations of ancient or modern times, owe their origin, 



their continuance, their success, under God, to 
Christianity alone. 

* That glory m&y dwell in our land," who does 
not perceive tfee absolute necessity of temperance? 
H i* not only ipdissolubly connected with the other 
virtues of the social state; but its violation either 
occasions or accompanies every vice, which can be 
named. It may be said, without exaggeration, that 
intemperance is the prolific parent of greater sin 
and misery, than all other vices united. To estab- 
lish this position it is necessary only to trace the 
history of every vagabond, who walks the streets, 
and disturbs the order of our families by clamorous 
and lying appeals to our charity ; to examine the 
annals of our gaols, penitentiaries, almshouses, hos- 
pitals, theatres, houses of ill fame, and establish- 
ments for juvenile delinquency ; and you will find 
the triumphs of the monster in almost every form of 
wretchedness and guilt. As you travel through the 
country, inquire, what fills places of public resort 
with idlers ; what involves families in poverty and 
misery \ what occasions debts beyond the ability or 
disposition to discharge them ; what is the fruitful 
source of domestic unhappiness, of quarrels among 
neighbors, of irreligion under all its forms, of end- 
less and vexatious lawsuits, of neglect of business 
and its invariable consequences ; and you will find, 
it may be safely asserted, in ninety-nine cases out of 
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a hundred, that intemperance is nearly or more re- 
motely connected with these accumulated evils. 

And yet for a long period, in our national history, 
and indeed till within a very few years past, tempta- 
tions to this indulgence were almost universal. 
Though Alcohol was the invention of a barbarous 
people, in a barbarous age ; yet its free use, or, I 
might rather say, its ignoble and degrading abuse 
had been practised by a large portion of all classes 
in society, even in christian communities. By a 
strange and unaccountable misapprehension and 
perversion, it came to be generally employed, as a 
promoter of comfort, relief from fatigue, an aid to 
labor, a preventive of the bad effects of the weather, 
so that its use, among the laboring classes, became 
as constant and unintermitted, aye, in many cases, 
even more so, than necessary food. Even they, who 
would scorn the imputation of intemperance, thought 
it both harmless and useful to quaff a portion of it, 
at least twice in every twenty-four hours. 

At length it became manifest, that a large portion 
of these temperate drinkers grew intemperate, and 
involved themselves and families and friends in all 
the horrors of inordinate excess. Then the eyes of 
the more considerate were opened to the causes of 
these frightftil evils ; and led to the discovery, that 
they resulted from grievously erroneous notions of 
the properties of alcohol. At length it was anar 
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lyzed by chemists, and pronounced, with remarkable 
unanimity, an insidious poison, to be taken into the 
human system,' rarely, in any case, and, when so 
employed, to fie used, as other, poisons are, under 
the direction of medical skill. 

My hearers, ought we not devoutly to bless God, 
that such a wonderful improvement, in temperance,* 
prevails in so brgt a portion of our land, especially 
in our country towfisl * T3od gfant, that it may con- 
tinue to advance* till alcohol, in all its dangerous 
forms and conizations, shall be restricted to the 
use of the arts, or be confined W iM phials of 
the apothecary and the physician, to be dealt out 
only by medical direction ; to be examined, like 
other poisonous substances, by the curious; to be 
contemplated by future generations, as the insidious 
elixir, so deleterious to the human constitution, so 
grievously perverted by their fathers. 

By such a reformation, as much as in any other 
conceivable way, may * glory" again " dwell in our 
land." 

"That glory toay dwell in our land," in its ftill 

. • 13» Jfcnt State Society, on the glebe, organized to counteract the 
erik of intemperance, was formed, in Boston, on 5 February, 1813. 
The moat, which it first attempted, was to " suppress the too free use of 
erieni spirits ;" though it afterward combined with the American Tem- 
> Society, formed, 13 February, 1886, in recommending its total 
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effulgence, I am as fully persuaded, as of any chris- 
tian verity, that we have no right to hope, till slave- 
ry, by some dispensation of providence, which I feel 
wholly incompetent to predicVik&lf he extirpated, 
root and branch, from our soil/ its prolonged ex- 
istence in so many States renders the very first arti- 
cle in our Declaration of Independence no better, 
than a solemn farce, which proclaims, " We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 
How this reformation is fh be accomplished, how it 
is to be hastened, I hazard no^jrtyecJture, Our re- 
ligion requires us "to do nothing rashly." On 
this vexed subject, may we not safely join in the 
apprehension of the third President of the United 
States, who drafted our Declaration of Independence, 
and say, " We tremble, when we reflect that God is 
just" 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Cooper, pastor of Brattle 
square Church, in this city, during the revolution- 
ary war, was a preeminent patriot and a distin- 
guished divine. But for nothing was he more dis- 
tinguished, than for the pertinence, sublimity, and 
fluency of his devotional services. On a special 
occasion, during the gloomiest season of the war, as 
he was leading in the devotions of an assembly, he 
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came suddenly to a Ml stop, as if his extemporary 
powers had entirely failed him. The eyes of the 
congregation were at once fixed upon him with 
mingled wonder and apprehension, till he gave ul> 
terance to his thoughts, and thus relieved the anx- 
iety of his audience by this solemn appeal to the 
Eternal, ** Teach us what we shall say unto thee, O 
God; for we cannot order our speech by reason ^of 
darkness " It is believed, that great numbers in 
our land, who axe so loudly reproached by more 
ardent spirits for want of zeal in the abolition of 
slavery, are oppressed with difficulties similar to 
those, which embarrassed this man of God. 

On this perplexing subject* a sentiment of father 
Moody,* of York, Maine, as he was denominated by 
those, who respected his wisdom and prudence, at 
and after the commencement of the last century, oc- 
curs with force to my mind. * 4 When you know not 
what to do, you must not do you know not what" 
To the like effect is a maxim of an eminent civilian 
of the West, " When you are in the dark, and know 
not, which way to move, stand still/' 

"That glory may" fuUy "dwell in our land," it 
is obvious, that radical changes must take place in 
the sentiments and practices even of this republican 
country in respect of war. Some zealous friends of 

• He preached the Election Sermon, in 172 1* 
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peace have proceeded so ferj a* even to question the 
glory of our revolutionary contest, on account of the 
^Hh, which it brought in itfc train, the sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, which it cost, and the awfully 
demoralizing effects/which accompanied and follow- 
ed its most renowned victories. But without ven- 
turing to uphold such a political- heresy, we may 
indeed strenuously maintain, that our Republican 
country cannot, with the least consistency, wage 
wars of conquest. Surely the only wars, which we 
can find any pretext for undertaking or justifying, 
must be those, which may be strictly, and not called 
so by mere pretext, defensive* 

WTiatever may have been our opinions respecting 
the war with a sister Republic, just terminated, 
which was prosecuted by our troops with such mi- 
disputed bravery, and with such uninterrupted suc- 
cess, there can be little doubt, that its most forward 
promoters, and its warmest apologists rejoice as 
heartily at its termination, as those, who have con- 
stantly proclaimed it, on our part, to be unnecessa- 
ry, unauthorized, vindictive, and a war of conquest. 
Even the renowned hero, who has acquired such 
military glory by the conquest of Mexico, and to 
which may be more or less owing his elevation to 
the chief magistracy in our land, professes, with 
every mark of sincerity, to be the friend of peace. 
His warmest political opponents are likely soon to 
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have the opportunity to test his sincerity in this, as 
in other respects. 

" That glory may dwell in our land," it is of in- 
calculable importance to afford encouragement to 
religious institutions. 

Did time permit, it might be interesting to trace 
the changes, which have taken place, in our Com- 
monwealth, in respect to the public worship of the 
Most High, from the extreme rigidity of our fathers 
to the extreme laxity of modern times. 

Such a union of church and state at first subsisted 
here, that none, but church members were entitled 
to vote, even in civil affairs. 

In 1657, a Council* sat in Boston to consider the 
subject of church members and their children* 

A more formal Synod,f assembled in the same 
place, in 1662, by appointment of the General Court, 
which came to the same result with the Council, in 
1657, winch was, that " the children of parents, not 
scandalous in their lives, who professed their feith 
in the gospel, might be admitted to baptism, though 
the parents came not to the ordinance of the Sup- 
per," 

This decision excited great opposition from some 
leading divines. Among the greatest of the Anti- 

• Holmes's American AonaJs, Vol. L p. 370, 
t Ibid, Vol. I, p. 382, 

5 
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Synodists, was the Bey. John Davenport, of New 
Haven. 

This circumstance decided the First Church, in 
Boston, at the death of the Rev. John Wilson, their 
first pastor, to extend to him a gall atJHew Haven, 
which was promptly accepted. Thi$ was the second* 
instance, in our vicinity of what has since been an 
every day's occurrence, of translating a pastor from 
one Church to another. 

The first pastors of our Churches were necessarily 
of this description; for this obvious reason, that no 
others could be obtained. 

The persecutions, in our mother country, had the 
effect; which similar persecutions always have, to 
drive those, whose consciences will not bend to the 
temper of the times, to become voluntary exiles, and 
to seek a refuge remote from their persecutors. Ac- 
cordingly the same treatment, in the early stages of 
the French Revolution, which drove to our shores 
Doctors Matignon and Cheverus, those ripe scholars 
and afterwards beloved inhabitants of Boston, ban- 
ished to our country, at its early settlement, some of 
England's most learned and pious divines. 

My remaining observations on the religious insti- 
tutions of the State, which it is the glory of our 

• The first was of Rer. John Mayo, of Nauset, now Eastham, trans- 
lated to the second Church, in Boston, where he was settled, Novem- 
ber, 1655. 
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civil fathers to patronize, I shall restrict to a few 
historical facts relating to the Church, in which wc 
are assembled; because of its intimate connection 
with the origin and progress of our other Churches ; 
because it has, for several generations, been the 
place of convocation for these annual solemnities ; 
because it suggests so many interesting reminiscen- 
ces; and because its concerns are so intimately 
blended with the past and present history of our 



x This (Match was called the South Church, till 
1716, when the New South was erected, in Summer 
street, since which period* it has been called, by way 
of distinction, the Old South Church. 

A recent pastor* of this Church, in his history of 
it, states, " The Church now called the Old South 
Church, in Boston, was the third Congregational 
Church gathered in this Town " Like too many 
other churches of Christ, it originated in bitter con- 
tentions among those, who are bound by their pro- 
fession, as well as by the precept of heaven, to main- 
tain lt the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." 

It was gathered by those, who were diaffected 
by the settlement of Mr. Davenport over the First 
Church, who accordingly withdrew, and formed this 

* See Wiaoer'a History of the Old South Church, p. 3, 

This will abo be ray authority for most of the other statistical facta 

relating to this Church. 
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Church. It may strike some of the audience with 
surprise, that the First Church, in this place, took 
the rigid, a»d the Old South, the libetal side of the 
doctrines proclaimed by the Synod of 1662; re- 
sults, which greatly agitated aU the then existing 
Churches. > 

This Church was gathered, in 1669, nearly two 
centuries ago ; and its first house of worship was 
erected on, or very near the site of the present, on 
land given by Mrs, Norton, widow of the third pastor 
of the First Church. It has been favored with a 
succession of fourteen pastors, some eminent in their 
day, who acted a highly ^distinguished part in the 
literary, civil, and religious interests of our com- 
munity. 

Let it not be supposed to be my design, at this 
late hour, to present a general statistical account of 
this Church, or its pastors, however distinguished ; 
but to state a few facts only, which have a bearing 
upon my subject, and which may help to vary a lit- 
tle the routine of such occasions. 

The first pastor of this Church was the Eev. 
Thomas Thacher, son of a minister of Salisbury, in 
England. He was translated to Boston from Wey- 
mouth, where he had been pastor, 20 years. As 
most of the pastors, in that generation, had been 
previously settled, this circumstance produced no 
such excitement, as in subsequent years, when the 
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Kev. Peter Thacher* left Weymouth for the new 
North, in Boston; and the Kev. Peter Thacher f 
left Maiden £|r th^iChurch in Brattle square. 

The Rev. Thqpaa&Thacher, as was not uncommon 
in the early histofy,of our country, was a practi- 
tioner in medicine, as wefl : as a minister of the gos- 
peL It is not a little remarkable, that he was author 
of the first medical tract ever published in Massa- 
chusetts4 

The second pastor of this Church was the Bey. 
Samuel Willard, great grandfather of the late Presi- 
dent Willard of Harvard University. He was driven 
from his first parish, in Groton, when it was depop- 
ulated by the savages. He was Vice-President of 
Harvard University, for a series of years, his people 
here not being willing to dispense with his constant 
residence among them. His praise was in all the 
Churches. He is said to have published more ser- 
mons, than any cotemporary, with the exception of 
Dr. Cotton Mather. He was author of a body of 
Divinity much celebrated in its day, the first folio 
volume published in this country. 

* Rev. Peter Thacher, on fearing Weymouth, was installed over the 
New North Church, in Boston, 37 January, 1720, amid the most violent 
opposition, as the histories ofihe time abundantly testify. 

f Rer. Peter Thacher, from Maiden, was installed over the Church, 
k Brattle square, Boston, 13 January, 1785. 

t Entitled " A brief guide to the common people in the small pox 
aft* the wastes," published in 1677. 
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But Ids chief glory consisted in setting his face 
like a flint against the witchcraft delusion, though 
a large Joition of his cotemporaries, clergymen, as 
well as laymen, were carried away v*th the infetu*- 
tion. This lis tfc* more to the credit of hfe firmness, 
as three Judges of the Supreme Court* who favored 
this" delusion, were members of his Church, namely, 
Chief Justice Stoughton with Judge Sewall and 
Judge Winthrop, associate Justices. 

Judge Sewall, it is well known, afterward saw 
and lamented his delusion in this affair, and could 
not rest satisfied without making a humble confes- 
sion of his error before the Church and his pastor. 
The other Judges were not so yielding; for, argueS 
they, as in that unfortunate affair, we acted accord- 
ing to the light we had, we have nothing now to 
confess.* 

* The following account of his confession is mentioned by Judge 
Sewall, in his Journal. 

" Copy of the bill I put up on the Fast day," [14 Jan. 1697] " giving 
it to Mr. Willard, as he passed by, and standing up at the reading of it, 
and bowing, when finished, in the afternoon. 

" Samuel Sewall, sensible of the reiterated strokes of God upon him- 
self and family, and being sensible, that as to the guilt contracted, upon 
the opening of the late commission of Oyer and Terminer, at Salem, (to 
which the order of this day relates) he is, upon many accounts, more 
concerned, than any, that he knows of, desires to take the blame and 
shame of it, asking pardon of men, and especially desiring prayers, that 
God, who has an unlimited authority, would pardon that sin, and all 
other his sins, personal and relative ; and according to his infinite benig- 
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in the year before his death, Mr. Willard baptized 
in the Church standing in this place the celebrated 
Benjamin Franklin, on 17 January, 1706, the very 
day of his birth, who was born in a house directly 
opposite to the front part of this Church. 

The third pastor of this Church, the colleague and 
successor of Mr. Willard, was the Rev. Ebenezer 
Pemberton, the best biographer of his eminent as- 
sociate in the ministry. He was a burning and 
shining light in his day; and, at death, left the rep- 
utation of the best writer, whom New England had 
produced down to the time of his ministry. 

The fourth and fifth pastors of this Church, Scwall 
fnd Prince, were eminent in their day, who left an 
impress on the public mind not likely to be soon 
obliterated; the first eminent for piety, son of the 
conscientious Judge already mentioned, and whose 
frequent tears, during the ministrations of the Sanc- 
tuary, procured for him the denomination of the 
weeping prophet ; the other, eminent, as a collector 
of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, designed to 
illustrate the history of New England, kept in the 
tower of this Church, where was his Study. 

niry and sovereignty, not visit the sin of him, or of any other, upon him- 
self, or any of his, nor upon the land ; but that he would powerfully de- 
fend him against all temptations to sin for the future, and vouchsafe him 
the efficacious saving' conduct of his word and spirit/' 
• See Eliot's and Allen's Biographical Dictionary, article Pemberton. 
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They cooperated, as colleagues, during the unu- 
sual term of forty years. 

During their united ministry* the house, in which 
we are assembled, being the second house of wor- 
ship erected by this society, was dedicated, on 7 
May, 1730. 

Many and interesting are the associations con- 
nected with this venerable structure. The first 
building to the North, on what is now South row, 
is the site of Governor Winthrop*s house, afterwards 
a parsonage of the Old South Church, till, during 
the memorable siege of Boston by the troops of Great 
Britain, it was demolished with the Old North 
Church, and other buildings, as fuel for the soldiery. 

This was a fevorite resort for public religious and 
patriotic meetings. The exercises of the General 
Election have been attended in this house, also the 
orations, on 5 March, to commemorate the Boston 
massacre ; as well as, on 4 July, to celebrate Ameri- 
can Independence; so that it is denominated by 
Snow, in his history of Boston, the Sanctuary of 
freedom* Here the people often assembled to de- 
liberate upon the concerns of their country; and 
here resolves were often passed, which gradually pre- 
pared the way for American Independence. Here 
the intrepid Warren, but a few weeks before his 

• Snow's History of Boston, p. 313. 
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lamented foil, delivered his second oration, com- 
memorative of the Boston massacre, though his life 
had been threatened, should he make the attempt ; 
though British officers were in the aisles, and even 
on the Pulpit stairs, during the delivery of the ora- 
tion, who had previously declared, that such senti- 
ments should not be uttered without opposition, He 
nevertheless proceeded to give a fearless and graphic 
description of the horrors of the fifth of March, not 
only without apprehension, but with impunity. 

But the most memorable circumstance connected 
with this sacred Temple was its desecration, during 
the siege of Boston, as a riding school, by the British 
cavalry. To prepare it for this unhallowed purpose, 
the pulpit, pews, and Western gallery were demol- 
ished, The ground floor was covered with dirt and 
(*raveL A bar was fixed, West of the front door, 
for the horses to leap over. The Eastern galleries 
were suffered to remain for the accommodation of 
spectators, and, strange to relate, spirituous liquors 
were there provided for such, as resorted here to 
witness feats of horsemanship. 

During the Winter season, a stove was placed in 
the Church, in which books and pamphlets from 
Mr. Prince's Library, which was kept in the tower 
of the Church, were used for kindlings. But a kind 
providence preserved from this dire catastrophe one 
manuscript, in the opinion of antiquaries, more val- 
6 



uable, than all the rest; which was the third manu- 
script volume of Governor Tfinthrop's Journal, that 
had long ljeea lost, which the Rev. Dr. Holmes, of 
Cambridge, a renowned antiquary, succeeded in 
bringing to light, in the Spring of 1816, from the 
dust and rubbish of Prince's scattered library. Since 
this precious discovery, the manuscripts of Win- 
throp's Journal have been deciphered by the Hon. 
James Savage, President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and published in two volumes, 8m 
with such copious additions, emendations, and cor- 
rections, as render it somewhat problematical, which 
are of the most value, the original compositions of 
the author, or the various improvements of his 
learned commentator. 

Though the British troops evacuated the Capital, 
on 17 March, 1776; yet it was not till seven years 
after, that the scattered members of this Church and 
society reassembled in this house. In the mean 
time, they accepted an invitation to worship in 
King's Chapel, then destitute of a pastor. 

"In July, 1782, the proprietors of King's Chapel 
expecting soon to resume its occupancy for their 
own use, the Old South Church and Society voted 
to repair their meetinghouse."* 

To this period it had remained in ruins. Such 

* Wianer's Historical Discourse, p. 33. 
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was its dilapidated state, that it was not till, 2 March, 
1783, that this Church was prepared fijr the return 
of its proprietors. ^ 

On that day it wfas solemnly rededicated by the 
Rev. Joseph 'Eckley, who had been ordained the 
pastor of this flock, on 27 October, 1779. 

This good man took the spiritual oversight of his 
people, in troublous times, in the midst of a calam- 
itous war with the mother country ; in an embar- 
rassing state of public affairs ; and with their house 
of worship in ruins. But so earnestly were they 
devoted to the worship of their Maker, that u they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods" ; and, in 
the spirit of their pilgrim fathers, they thought no 
privations and sacrifices too great to be cheerfully 
endured, in devotedness to their country, and in the 
cause of their Lord and Master ; till the grateful 
return of peace, turned their mourning into joy, and 
brought with it, in due time, a fix greater measure 
of worldly prosperity, than they had ever experienced 
before. 

la process of time, after a long season of peace, 
when the churches also had rest, a spirit of party in 
religious concerns arose among us, and evinced the 
need of some friend of peace, as well as of truth, to- 
calm the troubled waves. At this critical juncture, 
the then pastor of this church, the venerated and 
beloved Br. Eckley seemed to be the very man, whom 




the necessities of the times Required like the good 
Baxter of our mother country, he enjoyed -the confi- 
dence of all parties, and was never weary in follow- 
ing after the things, which make for peace. Amid 
frequent calls for his friendly interposition, it pleased 
his Maker to take him away to " the rest, which 
remaineth for the people of God," and leave his 
l*i-I* -) u I- to mourn the loss of one so well fitted to 
44 quench the coals of growing strife," and constrain 
them to pray, in the language of ancient devotion, 
-Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the 
faithful fail from among the children of men." 

Whatever unjustifiable restraints on liberty of 
conscience may have been imposed by our zealous, 
yet erring fathers, it is the glory of our Common- 
wealth, that no such impositions have been, for a 
long time, tolerated. All are free to worship God, 
as they choose, provided they demean themselves 
peaceably, and infringe not the equal rights of oth- 
ers. In the present state of society unity of feith 
and of worship is neither possible, nor desirable. 
Diversities of belief and of practice honestly enter- 
tained have a direct tendency to elicit truth, to ex- 
pose and condemn error. Let it then be the resolute 
purpose of all to " stand fast in the liberty, where- 
with Christ has made us free, and never suffer our- 
selves to be entangled in a yoke of civil or eccle- 
siastical " bondage." 



The leading sentiments thus advanced arc respect- 
fully commended to the consideration of our civil 
fathers, convened from all parts of the state to devise 
measures for the general good, and to see, that the 
Commonwealth sustain no injury. It is a ground 
of confidence, that the two highest offices, in the gift 
of the people, are still likely to be sustained by men, 
whom the people have delighted to honor ; by men, 
whose large experience in our national, as well as 
state governments gives them peculiar facilities for 
wisely and faithfully discharging the duties of their 
high and responsible station ; by men, who have 
taken the lead in the temperance reformation, the 
glory of modern times, as well as in other projects 
for doing good, and preventing evil ; and who, we 
feel confident, are ready to suggest and to favor all 
such measures, as, in their judgment, shall conduce 
to the public welfare. 

With equal confidence, we trust, that the members 
of the Honorable Council, and both branches of our 
state legislature^ will contribute all in their power, 
i( that glory may dwell in our land." 

It is your privilege, honored rulers, to meet in 
this city of our solemnities, under circumstances of 
encouragement and of hope, to witness its ever grow- 
ing improvements, and to devise measures for the 
public good. In imitation of our venerable fore* 
fethers, you commence your official duties, in this 



ancient temple, sacred to religion and patriotism, 
with supplicating the blessing of Almighty God on 
your labors and counsels. Within a few weeks, our 
Capital has experienced one of the greatest among 
temporal blessings, in the introduction of pure water 
to satisfy the #ants and meet the convenience of all 
its citizens, thus fulfilling di^prediction of the sap 
cred bard. " There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of 
the tabernacles of the Most High."* * 

Since the last anniversary, the war with a sister 
Republic, deprecated by so many people, has been 
terminated; so that the friends of peace may again 
"beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks." Whatever differences 
of opinion may have arisen respecting the commence* 
ment, the progress, or the termination of this con- 
test, it is confidently trusted, that no alienations 
have arisen, which will obstruct harmonious co- 
operation in prosecuting the concerns of the public. 
What thanks are not due to the Author of peace, 
and Lover of concord, that, notwithstanding the agi- 
tations, throughout our land, occasioned by the elec- 
tion of our Chief Magistrate and subordinate officers, 

• The waters of the Cochituate, in Framingham, through the princi- 
pal reservoir, in Brookline, of 22 acres' extent were introduced into Bos- 
ton by immense gatherings and appropriate solemnities, on 25 October, 
1848. 



the struggles have terminated so pacifically ! How 
different, in this respect, are our condition and pros- 
pects from those of the leading powers in Europe, 
subject to perpetual agitations, and threatened with 
mighty revolutions ! 

Respected legislators, since your last anniversary, 
the providence of God has addressed you, in a 
solemn and impressive manner, by the sudden re- 
moval of a former President of the United States ; 
but, at the time of liis death, of a highly valued 
Representative to Congress from a neighboring Dis- 
trict Though at an advanced period of life, he was 
arrested in the midst of active and laborious efforts 
for the public good. Never, except at the demise of 
Washington, has there been so general a mourning, 
throughout our land, as was occasioned by his dis- 
solution. Through successive generations, with his 
father of blessed memory, has he contributed most 
effectually to the glory of his country. Repeatedly 
has his voice been heard in this sanctuary of free- 
dom, first, while a young man, on the anniversary of 
American Independence ; and, in two instances, in 
a tribute to the memory of two former Presidents of 
the United States- His example may well be pro- 
posed for universal imitation, in his fearless defence 
of the rights of the people, in untiring application 
to business, and in an undeviating respect to the 
religious institutions of his fathers. 
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With due regard to the means of national pros- 
perity, which have been mentioned, others will nat* 
urally follow in their train. We shall Tie careful, 
in the election of rulers, to choose sueh only, as are 
** men of truth, who fear God, and work righteous- 
ness ; wise in the times to know, what the people 
ought to do," We shall not only have good laws ; 
but they will be feithfully executed. We shall 
strive by all feasible means to be rid of slavery, that 
darkest blot on the escutcheon of a nation glorying 
in their independence and freedom. We shall cher- 
ish a proper sympathy With the pboriginall of the 
country, the original occupants of thp, soil, where 
God placed them, whose ancestors, with a generous 
ponfidence in the justice of .the first Eqappean set- 
tlers of this continent, made way for their establish- 
ment ; with whom we have professed to maintain 
friendly relations ; and have, in successive periods, 
entered into the most solemn treaties, guarantying 
their privileges and possessions against aggression. 
While they cry aloud for the enjoyment of their just 
rights, we shall not turn a deaf ear to their suppli- 
cations ; but shall faithfully observe toward them 
laws of our own enacting^; and shall sfrive to civil- 
ize and christianize, instead of extirpating them. 

In fine, " that glory may dwell in our land," it is 
not only indispensable, tAat we elect good rulers, 
and that they enact wholesome laws ; but also that 
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we yield a ready obedience to all, which have the 
sanction of constitutional authority. It is not for 
individuals, nor even for single states, to oppose the 
statutes of the government, because they appear to 
favor some portions of the community more than 
others. The ultimate decision is wisely lodged with 
our learned, independent, and impartial Judiciary, 
The constitution was originally formed, and after- 
wards amended, on the principle of mutual conces- 
sions. f In no other way can it be continued, as the 
safeguard of our union and of our individual rights. 
Let us then fear God, honor the constituted authori- 
ties, and contribute to the utmost of our power, 
" that glory may dwell in our land/' By the gen- 
eral diffusion of such a spirit, H the Lord our God 
mil be with us, as he w T as with our fathers ; he will 
never leave us, nor forsake us/ 1 Amen* 
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Thb author of the foregoing discourse has been desired by 
members of tie General Court and others to append a con- 
densed account of Election sermons, such as has been already 
annexed to Br. Osgood's, in 1809, and to Dr. Bigelow's, in 
1836, with such additional notices, as may be interesting. 

It has been my desire, for many years, to prepare a com- 
plete history of Election sermons from the first settlement of 
this country, as well as to collect such, as have been publish- 
ed. I have succeeded in obtaining but 13 of the 17th cen- 
tury, I have however secured all but 4 of the 18th century, 
and the 49 already delivered in the 19th century. I get 
them bound in decades ; so that I have already 13 volumes 
thus brought together. My leading motive and hope, in pub- 
lishing the subjoined list, is, that antiquaries may correct 
whatever mistakes it may contain, and supply its defects, so 
as to enable me to complete some more decades. They may 
be the more inclined to do this, when assured, that all my 
volumes of this description will be sent, after my decease, to 
the Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a pre- 
cious depository for such documents. 

The first Election sermon noticed in Governor Winthrop's 
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Journal is by John Cotton, in 1684. He mentions six oth- 
ers. Why no account is given by him of the other twelve, 
probably delivered, during the period embraced by his history, 
it is difficult to explain. 

The first printed Election sermon, which has come to my 
knowledge, is, in 1661, by John Norton, of Boston. This is 
in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

In the 17th century, seventy Election sermons may have 
been preached. Of these I possess 18. 

In the 18th century, there were two years, 1T52 and 1764, 
in which no Election sermons were preached, on account of 
the small pox, in Boston. These vacuities may be supplied 
by two sermons before the General Court, and published by 
their order ; the first by William Gordon, at Watertown, dur- 
ing the siege of Boston, 31 May, 1T75 ; the other by Dr. 
Cooper, 25 October, 1780, being the day of the commence- 
ment of the Constitution, and the inauguration of the new 
government. 

By the above estimate my deficiency of Election sermons 
is 57+4=61 

My supply is 13+96+49=158 

Total, 219 

It is observable, that, with the exceptions already men- 
tioned, there is no recorded failure of an Election sermon. 
One indeed was addressed to the convention, on the deposition 
of Andros, in 1689. Nor have we an account of any Elec- 
tion sermon delivered, which was not subsequently published. 
Owing to the paucity of ministers, during the early history 
of the State, preachers were repeatedly chosen more than 
once to deliver the Election sermon. Richard Mather de- 
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tivered two; his son Increase Mather, four; and his son 
Cotton Mather, four. Samuel Torrey delivered three ; John 
Norton, two ; Jonathan Mitchel, two i Thomas Cobbett, two ; 
Samuel WDlard, two; Joshua Moody, two; Benjamin Col- 
man, two, the last in 1723. 

By the subjoined list it will appear, that the preacher, this 
year, had been graduated two years longer, than any, whose 
College standing has been ascertained. The next in Colle- 
giate age to him was Samuel Cheever, the preacher, in 1712, 
who had been graduate;! 53 years. With these exceptions, 
but 16 preachers are mentioned, who had been out of Col- 
lege, when they officiated, for 40 years and upwards ; name- 
ly, 1711, Peter Thacher, 40 ; 1755, Samuel Checkley, 40 ; 
1777, Samuel Webster, 40; 1799, Paul. Coffin, 40 ; 1708, 
Solomon Stoddard, 41 ; 1705, Joseph Estabrook, 41 ; 1748, 
Daniel Lewis, 41 ; 1750, Samuel Phillips, 42 ; 1743, Nar 
thaniel Eelles, 48 ; 1758, John Cotton, 43 ; 1713, Samuel 
Treat, 44 ; 1702, Increase Mather, 46 ; 1715, Jeremiah 
Shepard, 46; 1808, Thomas Allen, 47; 1707, Samuel 
Belcher, 48 ; 1887, Daniel Dana, 49. 

The youngest in College graduation, who have preached 
the Election sermon, are, 1658, Jonathan Mitchel, 11 ; 1689, 
Cotton Mather, 11 ; 1701, Joseph Belcher, 11 ; 1754, Jona- 
than Mayhew, 10 ; 1825, William B. Sprague, 10 ; 1834, 
J. W. Yeomans, 10. 

Of 162 cases, which have been examined, the average 
period, after graduation, of the preachers, was 28 J years. 

The 195 names on the following list comprise 187 Congre- 
gationaliste, 3 Baptists, 2 Episcopalians, 2 Universalists, 
1 Methodist. 

Of the sermons specified, 144 were by graduates of Har- 
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yard University; 22 were by preachers educated abroad; 
9 were of Tale College, T of Dartmouth College, 4 of Wil- 
liams College, 1 of Brown University, 1 of Muldlcburjr Col- 
lege, 1 of Union College, and 6 without a Collegiate edu- 
cation. 

The names of preachers, whose sermons are possessed by 
the writer of this article, will be in Roman characters ; others, 
in Italics. What is included in brackets is conjectural. 
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1634 •John Cotton, 
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1637 •Thomas Bktpard, 


Cambridge. 


1638 




1639 
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1641 *Nath. Ward, 


Ipswich. , 


1642 




1643 *Eztk. Roger*, 


Rowley. 


1644 




1645 




1646 *Edm. Norru, 


Salem. 


1647 




1648 *Zach. Symmes, 


Charlestown. 


1649 *Thomas Cobbett, 


Ipswich. 


1650 




1651 




1652 




1653 




1654 




1655 




1656 *ChM. Chatmcy, 


President H. V 


1657 *John Norton, 


Boston. 


1658 *Jona. Mitchd, 


Cambridge, 



Twrt. 



[Haggaiii.4.] 



Ond. 



H. U. 1647 
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1669 * John Eliot, 

1660 •Rich. Mather, 

1661 •John Norton, 
1662 

1663 •Jolm HiggiMos, 

1664 fc ltek JfcfAfr, 

1665 *[/<*n] JJ™,^, 

1666 '[Tft*i™j CobUtt, 
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SERMON. 



PlALM, UXI1I, It. 

if U» Mtion iHiqm God it the Lord, (Johorth.) 

ItAIAV, Y, 15. 

Thorafoio «j poopfc are goao into captivitj, boeawe tho y hart no kaowlodgo. 

Johv, tui, 96. 
If tkorafeco tho Son iball sake yoo free, jre ibaH bo free indeodL 

A» important reciprocal influence has ever been 
admitted to exist between Religion, Education, and 
Freedom : but their inseparable connection and mu- 
tual dependence have rarely been maintained or de- 
monstrated. If that can be done, the present is 
surely an appropriate occasion for attempting it. Such, 
therefore, is the theme which I shall present to this 
highly respected audience. 
The position taken on this subject is this : 
Religion, Education, and Freedom, are insepa- 
rable, AND MUTUALLY DEPENDENT. 

It will give, perhaps, a clearer idea of this general 
proposition, if it be divided and illustrated. 

First, then, true Religion, an enlightened system 
of Education, and genuine Freedom, form the three 
great vital centres of the Social System ; just as the 



Brain, the Heart, and the Longs, are the centres of 
life in the Animal System. Nor can yon separate 
these centres from one another in the one case, any 
more than in the other, without destroying them all. 
Without a brain to give sensibility and motion, there 
would be no beating heart, or heaving lungs. With- 
out a heart to propel the blood through the brain and 
the lungs, the latter would collapse, and the former 
would be paralyzed. And did not the lungs oxygenate 
and purify the blood, it would prove a deadly poison to 
the brain and the heart ; and no vital warmth would be 
imparted to the frame. So in the social system, were 
there no religion to give sensibility to our relations to 
God and our fellow men, and to lead us to act from 
higher motives than atheism or pantheism could in- 
spire, education, in its legitimate and liberal meaning, 
would never exist; nor could freedom be enjoyed: 
since, without the purifying and elevating influence of 
religion, the strong would oppress the weak, and keep 
them in hopeless servitude. So if education were 
stricken from the social system, religion would de- 
generate into formalism, or fanaticism ; and freedom 
would soon be drowned in licentiousness, or crushed 
by an iron despotism. And if freedom were to be 
smothered, religion would lose its vitality, and become 
a mere tool of ambition; and education would be 
ostracised as a dangerous agent; at least in the hands 
of the people at large. 



Secondly, no one of these vital centres of the social 
system can be in health and vigorous action, if the 
rest are diseased, or palsied. For such is their mutu- 
al sympathy, that just so far as one is defective, or its 
vitality lowered, by an admixture of erroneous princi- 
ples, will the others be crippled and benumbed. In 
the animal system, if disease has attacked the brain, 
we expect, not only that the mind will be oppressed, 
or act irregularly and wildly, but that the lungs and 
the heart wjjH partake of the disordered movement. 
In like manner, if disease or poison be operating upon 
the heart, or the lungs, we cannot depend upon the 
healthy action of the brain and the mind. And the 
degpfefc of irregularity existing in one of these vital 
organs, is the index of the derangement in the others. 
Just so, if in any country, a false or defective system 
of religion preyails, we may be sure to find corres- 
ponding deficiencies and errors in its system of educa- 
tion and its .principles of liberty. In like manner, if 
we find its inhabitants ignorant, we can safely infer 
that its religion jg proportionably erroneous, and its 
freedom defective. And if the liberties of a country 
have been usurped by the despotism of the many, or 
of the few, we may be sure that in the same ratio, its 
religion will be corrupt and its plans of education 
imperfect. 

Such is Ay explication and elucidation of the gen- 
eral principle advanced. I may seem to have taken 
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strong ground; but I trust it can be maintained by 
an appeal to Reason, to the Bible, and to Experi- 
ence* I proceed, therefore, to defend my position 
by evidence drawn from these three sources. 

Preliminary to this argument, however, let me say, 
lest my positions should be misunderstood, that in 
maintaining the inseparable connection and mutual 
dependence of these three pillars of a nation's glory 
and strength, I do not contend that they are equally 
important It will be universally admitted that the 
brain, the lungs, and the heart, are inseparably con- 
nected and mutually dependent But who does not 
know that the brain occupies a place, and executes 
functions in the system, of preeminent importance? 
The influence that emanates from it, along the con- 
ducting nerves, causes the heart to beat and the 
lungs to heave : in fact, all the phenomena of vitality 
depend upon it ; and so, in the present world, do the 
far more wonderful phenomena of intellect. But it 
is nevertheless true, that disordered action in the 
heart, or the lungs, will impair the functions of the 
brain ; so that we infer a mutual dependence ; while 
at the same time we assign the highest place, and by 
far the most commanding influence, to the brain. 

In like manner, in the social system, no observing 
and reasonable man will hesitate to place religion at 
the head of all those influences by which the public 
good is promoted, the national character formed, and 



its destinies shaped. Moral obligation is the only 
power that can give genuine life and regulated action 
to a nation 8 energies : and if that do not send its 
galvanic shock* into the whole system, not only will 
education and freedom fail of vitalization, but paraly- 
sis wiS aeize upon the whole body politic;— except 
that occasionally a convulsive agony, the symptom of 
approaching dissolution, may rack its frame and dis- 
tort its features. Highest and foremost, therefore, 
we place reBgion among the influences that determine 
a nation b character; although an important reflex 
jji#uenee upon religion, from education and freedom, 
itau&fce admitted. 

& laay be desirable to state another preliminary 
explanation. In maintaining the mutual dependence 
of these three great Institutions of the social econo- 
my, so that w&e^one fails or is crippled, the others 
suffer the same fate, it should be remembered that 
we speak of the community as a whole, and not of 
individual exceptions. For such exceptions may exist, 
of a striking cha&cter. The prevalent system of re- 
ligion may be very corrupt, and yet there may be 
found, bright and beautiful examples of individual 
piety. So there may exist many splendid examples 
of sahplarship, where the masses are profoundly igno- 
W&. And even under the gloomy sway of despotism, 
individuals way he found, enjoying a high degree of 
peigpnal independence. But single exceptions of this 
8 
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sort cannot invalidate conclusions based upon te 
cies and results, which are generally the same 
whose failure is only as one to a thousand. 

But what do we mean by the term Religion ? 
ply, I answer, the unadulterated system taught 
Bible, and illustrated perfectly in the life of the F 
er of Christianity, and imperfectly, yet often b 
fully, in the lives of those followers of Christ 
have been eminent for their self-denying labor 
vigorous faith. 

And what do we mean by Education ? Not 
tern that provides for the gigantic scholarship 
favored few, while the many are left under the 
of ignorance. But a system that carries the to 
science through every portion of the community, 
ing it to all as freely as the day light, and op 
the path for the poorest and the humblest gen 
find his way to the summit of Parnassus. 

And what do we mean by Freedom ? Not 1 
for a few, or even a majority, while a large port 
the community are cut off from its blessings : 
liberty for the whole without restraint : Not that 
less liberty, which abolishes all the salutary di 
tions of society, founded on talents, charactei 
office, and levels every thing downwards, till a] 
sunk to the lowest grade. But we mean such a d 
of chastened liberty, as experience has shown 
conducive to individual happiness and the public 
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From these explanations I turn now to the evidence 
of the general position, that Religion, Education, and 
Freedom, are inseparable and mutually dependent : 
I make my first appeal to Reason; in other words, 
to the natobe of the gase. The problem is this: 
Knowing the character of man, and the nature of 
ReHgion, Education, and Freedom, does reason alone, 
irrespective of scripture and experience, afford a pre- 
sumption in favor of the proposition or against it? 
Reasoning^ j^mn, should we conclude these three 
leading institutions of the social system to be mutu- 
ally dependent, and so connected that diseased action 
itfoae shall be communicated to all the rest ? 

fc order to obtain a satisfactory answer to these 
enquiries, let us make a series of suppositions. 

Let us, in the first place, imagine that Religion is 
stricken from tfc# trio : can Education and Freedom 
long survive? 

To live without religion, is to be destitute of all 
sense of moral obligation to God, or our fellow men ; 
and to be free feotn all influences and sanctions drawn 
from a future state of retribution. In such circum- 
stances we need not resort to any theological dogma 
to show that supreme selfishness would be the con- 
trolling law of life, and consequently, that every man 
would strive to gain as much power, and distinction, 
ttd property as possible. But the more talented and 
dinMfning few, would soon discover, that in proper- 
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tion aft the mass of men were enlightened and free, 
would he the difficulty of gratifying their selfish de- 
sires. While, therefore, they might encourage educa- 
tion and freedom among a favored few, they would 
try to keep the many ignorant and in servitude. This 
is in fact, the very process that has been acted over a 
thousand times in die history of our globe. The 
masses must be kept ignorant and degraded, or the 
few cannot monopolize the power, wealth, and influ- 
ence, which selfish nature urges them to seek af- 
ter with irresistible impulse. To root out religion, 
then, is to aim a death blow at education and free- 
dom. 

Let its next suppose a nation to be blessed with 
Religion and Freedom, but without Education. Can 
she long retain the former ? 

Although the great principles and precepts of reli- 
gion are simple, they are liable to be misunderstood 
and misapplied, if the intellect be uncultivated. In- 
dividuals quite ignorant, may become devotedly pious, 
in a community where there are intelligent men to in- 
struct them. But if the vast majority are unlettered, 
religion will almost inevitably lose its power, beneath 
a multitude of external ceremonies, or run wild with 
fanaticism. For these extremes are more fascinating 
to the ignorant mind, than the unostentatious piety 
of the heart, because accompanied by more external 
glitter and noise. Besides, it is much easier for a 
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heart in lore with sin, to practice pompous iites«end 
ceremonies, or to cry out with Jehu, came and see my 
zed for the Lardy than to carry on a daily warfare with 
sm within and without, and to set an example of char- 
ity, humility, and self-sacrifice* Hence it is, that in 
an ignorant community, religion never fails to degen- 
erate into formalism, or fanaticism ; and not unfre- 
quentiy the two have been united. 

No less essential is intellectual cultivation to the 
support of genuine freedom. Men must understand 
its principles, or they will either become the dupes, 
and ?re long the slaves, of unprincipled ambition, or 
dnyifrfll mistake licentiousness for liberty, and soon 
be g|kui to take refuge in the despotism of one from 
the despotism of jnany. 

imagine next, that a nation is blessed with Religion 
sad Education* but has lost its Freedom. Can the 
former flourish under an arbitrary government? 

Tyrants are usually eagle-eyed to discover any influ- 
ences that an hostile to their usurped prerogatives. 
Nflpw, the whole ayBtem of the Bible aims a fatal blow 
all unrighteous authority, both because it 
i all men on a level before God, and because it 
shows sttch authority to be hateful in his sight. Hence 
despotic power will not be satisft|0[ till it has robbed 
Christianity o£ its vitality; and, alast it has usually 
forfbd a vcnaj l priesthood, ready to perform the mum- 
atiying prooess. 
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Ap enlightened system of public education is almost 
equally hostile to arbitrary power, as is Christianity. 
In fact, you cannot enlighten the people, generally, 
without teaching them their true character, and show- 
ing them that God made them to be free. Either, 
therefore, the power of the tyrant or education, must 
fall; and the same agency which he has employed to 
embowel Christianity will be ready to obliterate the 
primary school, and petrify the college and the uni- 
versity. 

These suppositions sustain, I trust, the first part of 
the general proposition, that religion, education and 
freedom are inseparable. But the second part main- 
tains that there is such a connection and sympathy 
between them, that to mar and deteriorate one is to 
impart what the chemist would call a catalytic influence 
to all the rest, whereby they shall be degraded and 
become impure. To show this will require a parallel 
series of suppositions ; and yet, by an appeal to his- 
tory, we might convert these assumptions into facts. 
But that belongs to my third argument. 

We will suppose the religion of a nation to become 
corrupt, either by the introduction of false doctrines, 
or the substitution of external forms for the piety of the 
heart, or by an amalgamation with the world. Now, 
unadulterated Christianity is a stern advocate for the 
most liberal system of education; both because it 
courts the most rigid scrutiny, and because, without 
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intelligence in the community, its plain and hofcest 
features would soon be buried, and its vitality smoth- 
ered, beneath the meretricious ornaments 4>f formal- 
ism, or burnt over and blackened J>y the fires of 
fanaticism. But a corrupt system of religion dreads 
a pure system of education, lest iter 'hypocrisy should 
be detected. It knows very well that education must 
be so modified as not to admit of freedom of discus- 
sion or freedom of opinion ; and that the great body 
of the peopleJtftast be kept in comparative ignorance, 
or they wil| not submit to the trammels of a perverted 
Christianity. And, therefore, it will be hostile to any 
gymra *f education that is not clipped and moulded 
to conform to its own degraded standard. 

EquaHy jealous of freedom you will find every false 
system of Christianity. Religious liberty, especially, 
cannot be tolerated; for, in such a case, the perver- 
sions of the truth, made by an unholy priesthood, or 
fWigning politicians, would soon be exposed, and then 
resisted. Uncomplaining conformity to the prevailing 
i, is the imperious demand of every corrupt re- 
And since nearly every such system links 
itself with the state, it can enforce conformity; if not, 
at this day, by swords and faggots, yet by the almost 
equally powerful engines of governmental favors and 
disabilities* Hence, to pervert Christianity is to put a 
nraizle upo%the mouth of freedom. 

Suppose a defective system of education to prevail 
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in a country; one, for example, where the majority of 
the people are uninstructed, and only the wealthy and 
aristocrat* have access to the fountains of knowledge. 
The almost inevitable result would be, that die edu- 
cated few would encroach upon the rights of the igno- 
rant many; while the cunning priest would easily 
exalt himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped; so that, as God, he would sit im the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God, and thus per- 
suade the multitude that they must go to him for 
pardon and life eternal, instead of Jehovah. 

Or suppose arbitrary power to have gained the as- 
cendency, where the people are well instructed, and 
pure religion prevails. In such a case, we may cal- 
culate upon one of two results. Either religion and 
education would teach the people rebellion, — for there 
can be no doubt but both of them are decidedly hos- 
tile to arbitrary power, — or the usurpers would contrive 
to infuse a narcotic influence into the pulpit, to close 
the primary school, and to render the press venal. 

From the known selfish and ambitious character of 
man, therefore, and the admitted sympathetic influence 
between Religion, Education and Freedom, does not 
reason decide that to obliterate one is to destroy the 
rest ? and to corrupt one is to sink the others to the 
same condition? In support of these positions, I 
make my second appeal to the Bible. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the grand 
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object of the Bible is to instruct us in religion ; and 
no other subjects are mentioned, except as incidentally 
connAted with this. We ought not to expect, there- 
fore, that we shall find the general {Proposition which 
we are discussing, stated in so many words. Its lead- 
ing features, however, I think w$*can find asserted 
and defended, directly or indirectly. 

The Bible shows us, for instance, how indispensable 
to a nation's happiness and glory is true religion. The 
passage first named at the head of this discourse, — 
Happy is the nation whose God is the Lord, — is an 
example. It does not say that such would be the 
effee$«f acknowledging and serving any other God 
except Jehovah, the God of the Jews ; for so it is in 
the original. The poet would make no difference 
between 

* "JeboTih, Jore, and Lord f 

But the Bible declares, that " though there be that 
are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, to us 
there is bttt one God, of whom are all things, and we 
itfhnn, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him." It is the service and love of 
that one God only, through that one Lord Jesus 
Christ, that cfcn render a nation happy. That God 
declares that " He is a great king over all the earth ; 
a governor fcfiong the nations ;" and he challenges 
their love and service. " Let all the earth fear the 
3 
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Lord ; let all the inhabitants of the world stand in 
awe of him." He goes farther, and declares the con- 
sequence of disobedience. " At whafr instant I shall 
speak concerning a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
to build, and to plant it : — If it do evil in my sight, 
that it obey not toy voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith I said I would benefit them. — If they 
will not obey, I will utterly pluck up and destroy that 
nation, saith the Lord." 

Thus does the Bible represent true religion as pre- 
eminently important to a nations happiness. It also 
declares knowledge to be essential to the preservation 
of freedom and religion. The second text named at 
the head of this discourse teaches this, at least in 
part:— Therefore* my people are gone into captivity, be- 
cause they have no knowledge. Here the loss of liberty 
is ascribed to ignorance ; and this, as we have seen, 
corresponds with reason, and, as we shall see, with ex- 
perience also. In another place it is said, " For the 
transgressions of aland, many are the princes thereof;" 
— that is, frequent changes and revolutions occur ; — 
" but by a man of understanding and knowledge, the 
state thereof shall be prolonged :" — that is, its pros- 
perity shall be lengthened out. Again, it is said, " My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge : because 
thou hast rejected knowledge, I will also reject thee." 
Again, "Wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability 
of thy times, and strength of salvation." 
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If it be objected that the term knowledge, in the 
scriptures, usually means religions knowledge, and, 
therefore, does*|K>t embrace modern science and liter- 
atnre, whose acquisition is the chief thing in what we 
call education, it may be answered, first, that the term 
knowledge, in such texts as have just been quoted, did 
embrace every kind of intellectual acquisition that en- 
tered into the Jewish system of education; of which, 
however, religion constituted nearly the whole. Again, 
who will deny that the religious applications of modern 
science and literature constitute their most important 
use? Nay, what principle of science (and of litera- 
ture we may say nearly the same,) does not afford some 
illustration of the divine character, or government, or 
of man's moral relations, and may not, therefore, be 
properly called a religious truth ? Furthermore, it 
will be confessed that the moral and religious teach- 
ings and applications of modern education are pre- 
(asely the principles that are the most important to 
the preservation of a nation's freedom and happiness. 
So that what the Bible says of the bearings of knowl- 
ilge and of ignorance upon a nation's destinies may 
be applied to the most valuable and perfect system of 
modem education. 

figtithe Bible proceeds a step farther, and shows 
us what is the character of the man who is most per- 
fectly fitted to the exercise and enjoyment of freedom. 
This ja pc«ted* out iir the third passage prefixed to 
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this discourse : " If, therefoA, the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall he free indeed." That is, if the trans- 
forming power of the gospel has been' exerted upon a 
man, so that he has become free from the power of 
sin, he is every whit free, — a freeman of the Lord, — 
fitted rightly to appreciate and become a champion of 
civil liberty. The Jews resented the imputation of 
Christ that they were not free, and said, " We be 
Abraham's seed, and were never in bondage to any 
man : how sayest thou, ye shall be made free ? Jesus 
answered them, verily, verily, I say unto you, whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the servant of sin." Till that 
chain be broken, he cannot be truly free ; as the poet 
has finely expressed it : — 

"He is the freeman, whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves besides." 

Finally, in the organization of the Christian church, 
as exhibited in the Bible, we have a divine testimony 
to the intimate connection between Christianity, Free- 
dom and Education. It seems difficult to read the 
inspired history of the establishment of the church 
impartially, without coming to the conclusion that it 
was a pure democracy, — or, rather, its government 
seems to be what may be called a Theocratic Democ- 
racy ; by which I mean, a government of the people, 
and yet they are governed by the law of God, and 
their administration consists mainly in carrying out 
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the divine law. Each church consisted of brethren, 
with toqual rights. They elected their own pastor and 
deacons, disciplined their own members, settled their 
own difficulties, and were independent of other church- 
es, except so far as they asked for advice. The pas- 
tors, too, were all equal, save so far as age, talents, or 
superior piety, gave any the precedence. I do not say 
that all christian churches, in all circumstances, are 
required to be organized on such a republican model. 
The Jewish church, — synonymous with the Jewish 
nation,— was a theocracy; and I sincerely respect the 
opinion of eminent men, who have thought the dioce- 
san and metropolitan forms of church government the 
best for men in other circumstances. I sincerely re- 
spect that opinion, I say, so long as they base it upon 
expediency, and not upon the Bible. That book cer- 
tainly describes the primitive church, established by 
Christ and his apostles, as an institution thoroughly 
democratic; and is not this a strong testimony in fa- 
vor of free civil governments ? especially when they, 
and they alone, harmonize with the whole spirit of 
Christianity, which regards all men as brethren of a 
common Father. Indeed, though the Bible directs 
Christians to obey .whatever rulers Providence may 
have placed over them, so long as they are tolerable, 
yet where has it given a testimony in favor of any 
other, except a free government? 
In the characteristics both of the members and the 
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ministers of the church, which the Bible has given, 
we find, also, a testimony in favor of education, as 
essential to the parity of religion and freedom. It 
demands, first of all, an intelligent and rational sub- 
mission, of intellect and heart, to the authority and 
will of God ; and then it directs believers to " prove 
all things, and to hold fast that which is good," — a 
requisition impossible to a mind entirely uneducated. 
Then, too, if we read Paul's descriptions of the minis- 
terial character, especially in his epistles to Timothy, 
we shall see a demand for a very thorough mental 
discipline. Even under the old dispensation, it was 
said that " the priests' lips should keep knowledge." 
We are not, then, surprised to hear Paul exhorting 
Timothy " to give attendance to reading," as well as 
to exhortation and doctrine;" also, to "meditate on 
these things, and to give himself wholly to them, that 
his profiting might appear to all ; and that he might 
make full proof of his ministry." Surely, nothing but 
thorough literary discipline could qualify a man for 
such a work. Theology, the noblest of all sciences, 
is but the quintessence of them all ; and he only who 
has studied them can extract and condense it. 

Is it not clear, then, that the Bible, while it places 
religion immeasurably above everything else, does yet, 
directly, or by fair implication, strongly advocate the 
most enlarged system of education, and the purest 
form of national freedom ? And does it not represent 



the absence, or defects, of the two latter, to be fatal 
or injurious to the former ? 

But I make my third appeal, in support of this po- 
sition, to Experience f by which I mean history. And 
here the difficulty is Hot to find appropriate examples, 
but to make defections. 

Let us first look at some examples where attempts 
have been made to sustain one or more of the institu- 
tions under consideration, while the rest were wanting. 

The ancient Jewish state was an example, where the 
religious system, so far as it was developed, was pure, 
but the education was defective. Excepting a knowl- 
edge of their own history and religion, there was al- 
most nothing that could be called literature or science ; 
and the views of the body of the people were very 
narrow and bigoted. Mark, now, some of the effects. 
One was, that in spite of the awakening power of a 
miraculous dispensation, and the repeated warnings of 
Jehovah himself, and their strong national pride, they 
were almost constantly falling into the idolatry of the 
surrounding nations. Another was, that Jehovah 
found it desirable, out of regard to what the scriptures 
call the " hardness of their hearts," to allow certain 
practices among them, which most enlightened nations 
shrink from; such as polygamy, slavery, and bloody 
wars. Another effect was, that instead of allowing 
them freedom, it was necessary often for Jehovah not 
only to suffer them to have kings, but such kings "as 
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would chastise them with whips and scorpions." And 
notwithstanding all the wisdom of Jehovah, in man- 
aging their national affairs, and his mercies, judgments, 
and warnings, at the time of Christ they had become 
a province of the Roman empire, and their religion 
had degenerated into the whited sepulchre of phari- 
8eeism, or the yet more repulsive carcass of sad- 
duceeism. 

Look now at an opposite example, in the effort 
made in France, near the close of the last century, to 
establish freedom and education without religion. It 
was like an attempt to erect a noble edifice, without 
any foundation. It was worse; it was like placing 
such an edifice upon ground that was already rocking 
and heaving by the stifled fires of a terrific volcano. 
The fires of ferocious passions, fanned into a seven- 
fold heat by the sirocco breath of atheism, did soon 
break forth beneath that temple of liberty, and it was 
blown to atoms ; while streams of scorching lava were 
belched forth over every European nation, and the 
gloom of a military despotism settled down upon the 
fairest portion of the globe ; the whole forming a me- 
mento of the terrible retribution that follows an effort 
to dethrone God and deify human reason. 

Another fact which history furnishes, illustrative of 
this subject, is the intimate connection that has ever 
existed between despotism, ignorance, and false or 
perverted religion, — far nobile fratrum. I am not 
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aware of a single exception, in the whole annals of 
our world ; and where the tyranny has been the most 
grinding, the religion has been the most corrupt, and 
the ignorance the most profound. As illustrations of 
this statement, in ancient times, memory shows im- 
printed on her tablet, Assyria and Media, Persia and 
Egypt ; in the middle ages, almost the whole of Eu- 
rope ; and, in modern times, nearly all of Asia ; over 
whom the triple-headed monster, above named, is seen 
enthroned in gloomy sovereignty, — a snaky Gorgon, 
converting every thing fair and lovely to stone by his 
hideous aspect On such a soil, true religion, or 
popular education, or true freedom, could no more 
flourish than the palm tree on the glaciers of Spits- 
bergen. 

It will doubtless be objected, that despotic govern- 
ments have often been liberal patrons of learning and 
of art, and that countries thus governed, have pro- 
duced many splendid examples of genius and scholar- 
ship. And why has this patronage been extended ? 
Because such governments have learnt that knowledge 
is power; and so long as it is confined to compara- 
tively few, they can monopolize it, and make it instru- 
mental in upholding their authority. But they would 
not dare to extend its blessings to the community at 
large, because their power would be apt to change 
hands. Accordingly, we do not find that despotic 
governments encourage or permit the great body of 
4 



their subjects to seek the blessings of an enlightened 
system of education ; or if, in a few instances, they 
have made education somewhat popular, they have 
found themselves compelled, ere long, to allow more 
liberty to their subjects. 

All the ancient republics, and most of the modern, 
furnish us with examples of the blighting influence of 
false religion upon popular education and freedom. It 
will not be doubted that, in the ancient republics, 
much freedom of thought and action was enjoyed by 
certain classes ; and we know that literature and spec- 
ulative philosophy were carried to a high degree of 
perfection; and that the fine arts, also, were most 
successfully cultivated. We are apt, however, to be 
dazzled and deceived by the splendor of those literary 
and artistic productions, that have escaped the ravages 
of time, and are yet the models of style and taste. 
We need to ascertain what was the character of the 
freedom enjoyed in those republics, and what the con- 
dition of the mass of the people. Accordingly, his- 
tory informs us that, in the Athenian and Lacedaemo- 
nian states, a large majority were slaves, over whom 
their masters exercised the power of life and death, 
and whom they treated with the most inhuman rigor. 
Nay, since the debtor became, ipso facto, the slave of 
the creditor, a large part of those nominally free were 
in fact bondmen. Those, then, who were really free, 
constituted, in truth, only a numerous nobility, or 
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aristocracy; so that the government was really an oli- 
garchy. The military spirit, also, controlled and 
moulded every thing else; and we know how, in 
Sparta, it obliterated the domestic relations, justified 
theft and deception, and substituted an iron-hearted 
martial law for the tender charities of life. If the 
fine arts were cultivated in the Grecian states, yet 
agriculture aftd cotomerce were neglected and despised. 
In Rome, the state of things was no better. There 
you find the same horrid system of slavery ; the same 
right of 1% and death in the hands of the father and 
the master &ret the child and the slave, — resulting in 
the practice of infanticide, murder, and gladiatorial com- 
bats. There, too, the patricians were engaged in end- 
less contests for power with the plebeians ; yet all united 
m submitting to the severest military discipline, and, 
while professedly free themselves, in subjecting all oth- 
6r natidns to an iron yoke. In short, while you find a 
small part of the people, — a numerous aristocracy, — 
boasting of freedom, and well educated for the times, 
the great mass artf left ignorant and in servitude, and 
the whole community is moulded by a martial code, 
inflexible and bloody, which, indeed, nourished some 
of &e sterner virtues, but stifled the tender charities 
of life ; and while it guarded with jealous care the 
honor and liberties of the state, kept a large multitude 
i& hopeless servitude at home, and with insatiable am- 
bition preyed upon surrounding nations, till the world 
and the Roman empire became synonymous terms. 
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Suppose now any one of the systems of govern- 
ment that were adopted by these ancient republics, 
with its military spirit, its slavery, and its religion, 
were to be introduced into New England. What a 
contrast to the systems of government, religion, edu- 
cation, and social life, which now exist among us ! 
Who of us would not rather choose any of the mon- 
archical, nay, even of the despotic, systems of civilized 
Europe? 

After all, however, there were many noble hearts 
in those ancient republics, in whom the true spirit of 
freedom glowed, and who did all they could to impart 
true liberty and knowledge to their fellow men. What 
then were the causes that counteracted their efforts, 
and rendered it impossible for a true system of free- 
dom, or of education, to succeed ; which in fact marred 
and blackened the fair countenance of liberty and civ- 
ilization with some of the most hideous features of 
despotism and barbarism ? The philosophical histo- 
rian and politician have long attempted to answer 
these enquiries; and doubtless some of the causes 
they have assigned, were powerfully instrumental of 
such results : But they seem to have overlooked one 
great source of influence, and that is, religion. They 
speak, indeed, of the necessity of public virtue to the 
purity and preservation of freedom: but they seem 
not to realize that virtue, which springs not from 
religion, is spurious and ephemeral, and that conse- 
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quently, if the religion be false, or corrupt, the virtue, 
the freedom, and education, will be proportionably de- 
fective. True, the polytheism of Greece and Rome 
was the least offensive heathenism, modified as it was 
by philosophy and poetry, which the world ever saw. 
Still it was false enough, and pernicious enough, to 
permit opinions and practices inconsistent with genu- 
ine freedom and popular education. 

Were there time, it would be easy to point out sim- 
ilar corrupting and paralyzing influences, emanating 
from perverted systems of religion, upon most modern 
republics. But this would require too much of detail 
for the present occasion. 

The history of the efforts made to establish free 
governments in South America, and in Mexico, strik- 
ingly illustrates and confirms the position taken in 
this discourse. The people there doubtless wonder 
why tbeir exertions to build up free institutions have 
produced only a 4 succession of civil wars, with short 
intervals of military despotism. But when we learn 
the intolerant character of their religion, we wonder 
not at the ignorance and superstition of the people ; 
nor that they cannot be governed by any thing save 
despotic power. To expect freedom with such a reli- 
gion, and such ignorance, is like looking for grapes 
upon thorns, and figs upon thistles. 

Another historic fact illustrative of this argument, 
is, that a state religion has always exerted an unfavor- 
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able influence upon popular education and civil and 
religious liberty. The mere existence of a state reli- 
gion, indeed, puts an end to religious freedom, by the 
bestowment of governmental patronage upon one de- 
nomination, and thus leaving the others, at the best, to 
exist by mere sufferance. Despotism has always found 
religion a most convenient instrument for riveting its 
chains upon the people. The state first embraces re- 
ligion, as if for protection, tat soon throttles it, and 
then uses its lifeless form as a speaking trumpet, 
through which is proclaimed the divine right of kings, 
the duty of unreserved submission to their authority, 
and other anti-republican dogmas. Witness Turkey, 
Italy, Russia, and Austria; and, t might add, almost 
every Asiatic kingdom. There you see the perfected 
fruit of a union of church and state, in the almost 
total ignorance, degradation, and servitude, of the 
people. In some milder governments, however, as 
Great Britain, and Prussia, and other German States, 
the attempt has been made to combine state religion 
with the education of the people at large ; and Prussia 
especially presents us with a model system, so far as 
the mode of instruction is concerned. But the gov- 
ernment directs what shall be taught the people, and 
takes special care that monarchical principles and war 
doctrines shall be instilled. And since every educated 
man depends upon the Government for a place, either 
in the state, the army, or the church, very little of 
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true freedom of opinion .can be enjoyed. Nor will a 
New England man think very highly of the system of 
popular education in Great Britain, — Scotland except- 
ed, — when he learns, that of the sixteen millions of 
England and Wales, nearly half cannot write their 
names, and nearly one third cannot read their mother 
tongue. Surely there must be some powerful obsta- 
cle to the diffusion of knowledge hi such a country ; 
but a state religion and a system of aristocracy ex- 
plain it all* Of all monarchical countries, however, 
Great Britain possesses the most freedom, the most 
intelligence, and the most true religion; and would 
she divoroe church and state, almost the last incubus 
would be removed from her prosperity and happiness. 
But arbitrary governments, especially on the con- 
tinent of Europe, are beginning to learn, that to in- 
struct the people at large, is a hazardous experiment, 
even though the system of instruction be carefully 
adapted to the support of their power and the state 
religion. For if ypu once put the human mind upon 
thinking, it w£U nq| Always stop where you would have 
it And in the countries referred to, the people are 
demanding at least the right of popular representa- 
tion in the government : and though cannon and bay- 
wets may for a time stifle this demand, it will soon 
gather explosive force enough, if not regarded, to rend 
the throne ip atoms. The rocking thrones of conti- 
nental Europe, dearly evince that education is in ad- 
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vance of liberty and religion. But the reciprocal 
influence that exists between them, will ere long 
bring them upon a level ; by elevating the two latter, 
as we may hope, and not by sinking the former. 

fiistory furnishes another support to this argument, 
in the feet, that the countries most distinguished for 
freedom and general education, are those where the 
Bible is most widely circulated. For examples we may 
refer to the United States, Scotland, and Iceland. 
The latter country, separated from all the world, with 
arctic snows upon, and volcanic fires beneath its sur- 
face, and too poor to be an object of cupidity, though 
nominally subject to the Danish government, is in re- 
ality a free state ; and is blessed with a most effective, 
though peculiar, system of education, and with primi- 
tive simplicity of piety. Scotland, too, is nominally a 
part of a monarchical empire. But it were to be 
wished that all republics enjoyed as much liberty, and 
their people were as well educated, and their virtue 
and piety as pure and elevated. With the exceptions 
above referred to, we might say the same of England, 
where the Bible has a wide distribution. The repub- 
lics of Switzerland too, may be quoted as a striking 
illustration of this argument. For here we have pro- 
fessedly free states, lying side by side, in some of 
which, the Bible is restrained in its circulation, and in 
others it is widely diffused ; and it is said that the trav- 
eller needs no map to inform him when he has passed 
from one description of these provinces into the other. 
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Now it needs no time spent to show, that if educa- 
tion and liberty follow in the track of the Bible, and 
with a few unimportant exceptions are cramped and 
sickly where that book is not diffused, — it requires,! 
say, no labored argument to show that that book is 
eminently favorable to free institutions and%papular 
instruction. But if further evidence on this point be 
required, we have it in the history of the Scotch Cov- 
enanters and the English Puritans. 

Little did these men, who for two hundred years 
suffered an unrelenting persecution from despots and 
hierarchs, imagine that they were working out and 
giving to the world the great principles of civil arid 
religious liberty. Driven from their native land by 
the persecutions of Mary, Providence sent them to 
Geneva, where, in the church founded by such men 
as Farel and Calvin, they found freedom of opinion, 
and the rights of conscience asserted. Having caught 
the spirit of that church, when permitted to return 
to England and Scotland, they could not resist the 
impulse to establish religious freedom there. But in 
this attempt, they found that they could not secure 
freedom of conscience, without securing also civil lib- 
erty. Hence, they threw themselves manfully into 
the contest, and the result was the independence of 
Scotland, and the establishment of the Common- 
wealth in England. A later, but still more important 
result, was the settlement of this country, by men 
5 
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who drew their religious principles directly from the 
Bible, and who carried their lofty ideas of religious 
freedom into the civil constitution, and into all their 
flans of education. To these men, therefore, was 
the world indebted for the first dear development of 
the true principles of civil and religious liberty. To 
them, says Hume, the English people owe the whole 
freedom of their constitution; and as a more recent 
and eloquent writer observes, " then were first pro- 
claimed those mighty principles which have since 
worked their way into the depths of the American 
forest, — which have roused Greece from the slavery 
*Sbd degradation of two thousand years, — and which, 
from one end of Europe to the other, have kindled an 
unquenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, and 
loosed the knees of the oppressors with unwonted 
fear."* 

Such is what may be called the inseparable Trio, — 
Religion, Education and Freedom. And such are 
the arguments by which it is proved how strongly 
linked together they are, by a chain of influence that 
conveys with electric speed, the strength and puri- 
ty, or the weakness and corruption, of one, to all the 
rest 

The subject suggests a multitude of important in- 
ferences : And with a brief notice of a few, I will 
relieve your exhausted patience. 

1. It shows us the reason why arbitrary govern - 

• Macaoley. 
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ments and corrupt religions have been so much afraid 
of the circulation of the Bible. 

Their supporters have usually been sagacious enough 
to discover that the Bible is a stern advocate for civff 
and religious freedom, and uncompromising towards all 
corruptions of its spirit. They know that the man, 
who Bubmits himself fully and sincerely to its princi- 
ples and spirit, beeomes thoroughly republican and 
hostile to false doctrine. Hence, they sympathize 
with the priest of a perverted Christianity in England, 
soon after the art of printing had begun to multiply 
copies of the scriptures : " we must root out print- 
ing," said he in his sermon, " or printing will root us 
out" This was a true prediction ; and in these times 
we are witnessing its fulfilment 

8. The subject shows us that the religious element 
is fundamental, in order to the support of free institu- 
tions. 

Nor is it a false religion, or a perverted Christiani- 
ty, that will do this : but there must be genuine piety 
in the community, Or liberty will ere long degenerate, 
if it does not utterly expire. And it was the lot of 
Puritanism, for the first time in this worlds history, 
to discover, and by its sufferings, and struggles, and 
triumph?, to demonstrate, this most important of all 
principles in the science of government Even yet 
the world is purblind to this truth; and men are 
everywhere straggling for liberty, and expecting to 
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sustain it when acquired, though religion have but a 
feeble hold upon the community. And when they are 
disappointed, as they always are, where pure religion 
does not prevail, enlightened statesmen seem in gen- 
eral t& overlook this fundamental defect, and attempt 
to account for the failure upon other principles. But 
the Puritan has ever been distinguished, and in al- 
most every country but our own, has been hated and 
persecuted, not more for the uncompromising fea- 
tures of his theology, than for his stern independence 
of character. Yet that independence is founded in 
his religion, and not till his views prevail, and his 
example be imitated, will men come into the full 
realization of their dreams of freedom. 

3. The subject shows us that the prevalence of 
true religion will ensure the prevalence of education 
and liberty. 

Christianity is as stern an advocate of education 
among all classes, as for the freedom of all. Nor can 
it conceal features so strongly marked : so that wher- 
ever it prevails in its purity, it will insist upon en- 
lightening men's minds, and in breaking from their 
necks every yoke. And here too, Puritanism has set 
the example. Wherever she has planted her foot, 
her first care has been, to rear a temple to Jehovah, 
then to found the College, the Academy, and the 
Primary School. 

4. We see how important to the defence and purity 
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of true religion, are education and freedom, among all 
classes of the community. 

Though an ignorant man and a slave may exercise 
pious feelings, he can neither defend Christianity 
against sceptical objections, nor accurately expound its 
doctrines, nor guard its spirit against the firsts of 
formalism, or the wildfire of fanaticism. When the 
metaphysician, by subtle arguments, attempts to show 
that the external world has no existence, and conse- 
quently no argument can thence be deduced for the 
being of a God : when the phrenologist makes virtue 
and vice dependant rather upon cranial conformation, 
than upon moral causes ; — when the physiologist main- 
tains that mental phenomena are a mere function of 
the brain, and that organic beings, as well as all 
natural operations, may be the result of law, without a 
Deity; — when the astronomer demonstrates that the 
earth is not fixed, nor does the sun literally rise and 
9et, as it was formerly supposed the Bible taught; — 
when the geologist describes a preadamite earth of 
indefinite duration, and the chemist declares that the 
world has already been burnt, and therefore, can under- 
go no future conflagration; — and when the philologist 
throws doubts over the obvious meaning of scripture, 
and converts its plainest truths into enigmas; and 
when baptized philosophy makes divine and poetic in- 
spiration synonymous: — 0, what but ripe learning 
can harmonize all these apparently discordant ele- 
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ments, and vindicate and enucleate the pure truths of 
the Bible! And what but general intelligence can 
secure the mass of the community, amid such angry 
waves, from making shipwreck of the faith. 

5. The subject shows us when it may be safe and 
expedient to unite church and state. 

Let no one be startled when we maintain that 
church and state should be united at the proper time. 
The only difficulty is, that men have attempted it too 
early. %We have endeavored to show that the govern- 
ment of the church, as described in the New Testa- 
ment, is a democracy, where the members are govern- 
ed by supreme love to God, and equal love to all 
mankind. Now suppose the church to be enlarged 
till it embraces all the world, and all its members 
conform strictly to these great principles. Suppose 
moreover, that all civil governments become strictly 
republican, and the rulers take the law of God as the 
basis of all political action. How much, in such a 
case, would the church differ from the state ? Unless 
there are political measures that have no moral char- 
acter, the two institutions would be nearly, perhaps 
precisely, synonymous. Both of them would be, what 
I have called a Theocratic Democracy ; and there 
would be but one government and one church in all 
the earth. That would indeed be the perfect state of 
society, so much talked of, and so little understood. 
When such a state of the world arrives, — alas, how 
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long will it be delayed ! then let church and state be 
united. Indeed you cannot keep them apart But 
till then their union will be as incongruous and inco- 
herent, as the parts of Nebuchadnezzar's image of 
gold, brass, iron, and clay. 

6. We see in this subject the reason why so many 
efforts to secure freedom, have failed of success. 

Men under despotic rulers, suppose that the grand 
point is to obtain their freedom : whereas a much 
greater difficulty is to secure it. Knowing the charac- 
ter of the religion, and the state of education in 
France, before the Revolution in 1780, and in South 
America, more recently, we might have predicted the 
anarchy and the despotism that followed the efforts 
in those countries to establish independence. As re- 
publicans, it was indeed natural for us to entertain 
hopes, that the recent convulsive efforts in continental 
Europe to establish free institutions, would not be 
wholly blasted. But we were too forgetful of the 
state of religion, and of general education in those 
countries. If a people, who scruple not to hold their 
political elections, their inductions to office, their pub- 
lic festivals, and their military reviews, on the sab- 
bath, can long maintain a pure republicanism, then 
the history of the world hitherto must go for nothing 
as a means of judging of the future. The same may 
be said essentially of that nation where the popular 
mind is left uninstructed. And when we recollect, 
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moreover, what millions are ready, at the beck of des- 
pots and hierarchs, to smother every cry for freedom, 
we ought to have been prepared to hear the dying 
shriek of liberty, which reached us before the last 
year 8 close, from every one of these countries but 
France ; and for those rapid developments even there, 
which show her citizens yet unprepared for free insti- 
tutions. These nations, it may be hoped, will not 
sink back into as deep a political night as before : yet 
we may be sore they will sink to the level of the reli- 
gion and the education among the people. 

7. This subject shows tts that nations, as well as 
individuals, should make the principles of the Bible 
the basis of their policy and their treatment of one 
another. 

Strange that any other doctrine should have been 
promulgated : and that the same men, who acknowl- 
edge their individual obligation to love their neighbor 
as themselves, to do unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them, and to bless them by 
whom they are persecuted, and even to love their ene- 
mies, should maintain that principles of expediency 
and policy, should take the place of moral principles 
in managing the affairs of nations. For what reason 
can be urged to bind individuals to conform to the 
rules of the Bible, which will not apply to nations ; 
and if pure religion be, as we have endeavored to 
show, the most important of all the foundations on 
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which a nation's liberty and true glory rest, can that 
people expect prosperity, if its government substitute 
something else as the guide of their measures ? And 
yet, had governments conducted towards one another 
according to Gospel principles, what an amount of 
blood and treasure would have been spared, and what 
an amount of happiness secured ! 

8. In the eighth place, if these three great inter- 
ests of the community are thus inseparable, then 
should the different classes, appointed for their pro- 
tection and advancement, be united also. 

He whose special business it is to watch over and 
defend the interests of religion, should be in sympa- 
thy and harmony with those whose lives are devoted 
to the cause of education ; and with those who are 
appointed to manage our political concerns. And so 
should these latter classes reciprocate that sympathy 
towards the guardians of religion. They all should 
mutually realize, that if the interests of any one of the 
trio are not properly and efficiently provided for, the 
interests of the others will suffer also. Instead of 
indulging illiberal prejudices towards one another, all 
should feel as if they had- a common cause to sustain, 
and as if a wound could not be inflicted upon one, 
without reaching the whole. Thus would they form 
a three fold cord, which, both scripture and experi- 
ence testify, is not quickly broken. 

Finally, the subject defines the great outlines of 
6 
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that policy which the rulers of Massachusetts should 
ever pursue. 

Far be it from me to allude to particular political 
measures iu the presence of the constituted authori- 
ties of this Commonwealth. But my office and my 
subject force me to speak of the great principles on 
which a government, founded by the Pilgrims, should 
be conducted. Their first and constant aim was, to 
establish and foster the institutions of Religion, Edu- 
cation, and Freedom. To sustain Religion, they 
found it only necessary to allow perfect freedom of 
opinion, and to protect all in the peaceful exercise of 
those forms of worship which conscience dictates to 
be right. They had learnt by bitter experience, that 
to take religion into the embrace of the state, was only 
to cramp its vital powers, and convert it into a furious 
persecuting demon. Education, too, they did not at- 
tempt to bring under governmental control; but only by 
liberal benefactions to stimulate individual efforts. And 
with such a religion, and such means of education, 
they did not doubt that the people would select those 
men to manage their political affairs, who would de- 
fend their liberties, and wisely administer the govern- 
ment. It is a matter of just gratulation, that all who 
have filled the places of honor and trust, once occupied 
by the Pilgrims, in these respects have followed es- 
sentially their system of policy. On questions of 
political expediency they have had different opinions ; 
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but on these fundamental principles, they have all 
been united. Indeed, no Massachusetts statesman 
could outlive the storm, which a desertion of these 
principles would bring upon him. To honor and sus- 
tain religion, diffuse knowledge among the people, 
and preserve true liberty, this is a policy as settled in 
Massachusetts as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
She cannot hope for superiority by her numbers, ex- 
tent of territory, or any natural advantages. But by 
the fostering care of a free government over her reli- 
gious and literary institutions, she can qualify and 
send forth, as she already has done, strong men into 
every part of the earth, to place a lever beneath the 
abodes of ignorance, sin and despotism, and lift them 
up into the sunshine of Christianity, civilization and 
freedom. 

To give Massachusetts such a character, is the no- 
ble work committed to the constituted Authorities of 
the State now before me. We congratulate them 
upon the honor of occupying seats made sacred by so 
long a line of illustrious men, with so illustrious a 
beginning. It is indeed a distinction to be coveted, 
to take the place of such men, and to have confided 
to your management, interests so momentous. And 
it is a delightful evidence that the spirit of our fath- 
ers still lingers here, to find His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, His Honor, the Lieutenant Governor, the Hon- 
orable Council, the Honorable Senate, and the House 
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of Representatives, instead of converting the Sabbath 
into a holiday, or a business day, converting a busi- 
ness day into a Sabbath, and calling to their aid the 
ministers of the Gospel, that at the commencement of 
their responsible duties, they may recognize their de- 
pendence upon an overruling Providence, and baptize 
their legislation with the spirit of religion. 

It is gratifying also to know, that the long and 
eminent public services of the beloved statesmen, 
who, for six successive years have filled the two high- 
est places in the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment, have been a practical exemplification of the 
principles which I have advocated in this discourse ; 
and therefore, although I have given them no instruc- 
tion, I feel almost sure that I have had their sympa- 
thy. Their oft repeated reelection, affords evidence 
that the people of Massachusetts are not tired of 
hearing their rulers called " the Just." Nor can I 
doubt that all the other gentlemen composing the 
government and elected by the same people, are im- 
bued with the like spirit ; and that their legislation 
the present session, will show, that they regard Reli- 
gion, Education, and Freedom, as inseparable. God 
give them success in a career so noble and important! 
And God inspire all their successors with the like 
spirit. Then, though by the expansion of our na- 
tional territory, Massachusetts should become rela- 
tively almost a point ; yet shall it be a point radiant 
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with the light of Piety, of Learning, and of Liberty. 
And as the stars in the heavens above us, that revolve 
within the circle of perpetual apparition, never sink 
below the horizon, so shall this Commonwealth ever 
shine bright in the political hemisphere ; a morning 
star, to usher in the full daylight of civilization, of 
freedom, and of happiness, to the benighted and op- 
pressed in all the earth. 
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SERMON. 



EcCLXfllAJTtt IX, 15. 

Now there wai found in il a poor wiie man, and he by hit wisdom delivered the 
city ; jet do man remembered that game poor man. 

In the kingdom of nature the greatest effects are 
produced by occult forces. Magnetism and elec- 
tricity had been performing their mightiest results 
for ages before their existence was recognized. 
Gravitation is a latent power which worlds obey 
in silence. Throughout the sphere of mind, also, 
energies are felt when not acknowledged. By the 
force of an idea, one man will move a whole com- 
munity, and he will be forgotten while his idea 
lives on. There is a class of persons who, in some 
states of our Union, are debarred by law from all 
civil office, and among whom a rich man is a phe- 
nomenon. The spirit of their profession and their 
habits of thought disincline, or perhaps incapacitate 
them for pecuniary speculation. They are persons 
whose rightful influence comes from their good 
thoughts and good character. These are their wis- 
dom, and by it, through the aid of Heaven, they 
deliver the State from many an evil. Still, the re- 
sults of their labor are often delicate, refined, and 
therefore annoticed. The consequence is, that no 
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one who limits his view to tangible benefits remem- 
bereth these same poor men. 

It may be thought a singular and forced process 
by which this description can be applied to clergy- 
men. They have often dwelt in ceiled houses; 
they have been the first officers in the realm, and 
have held their foot on the neck of kings. And as 
they have not been always poor, neither, by any 
means, have they been always wise ; for it has been 
said by one who has, however, overstated the truth, 
u that the surest sign of the divine authority of our 
religion is, that it has not yet been exterminated by 
those who have essayed to preach it" In lieu of 
delivering the State from harm, the State has often 
prayed to be delivered from them ; and, so far from 
not being remembered, it is impossible for the mil- 
lions who have suffered by them ever to forget them. 

For the faults of the clergy we have no time 
now to apologize. It were as unsafe to condemn 
them in a mass as to extol them in a mass. Their 
ranks have included some of the worst, and some 
of the best men whom the world has ever seen. 
We may consider them, however, not as they have 
uniformly been in fact, but as we may reasonably 
expect them to be ; as complying with the tenden- 
cies of their office ; as representatives of a doctrinal 
system which is better than they are themselves ; 
as faithful, in some good measure, to their profes- 
sions ; as identifying their own history with much 
of the history of the gospel ; as " living epistles," 
imperfect, indeed, but yet fairly expressive of the 
truth. We may consider them as they have usually 



appeared among the various sects of this Common- 
wealth ; and, not dilating on their highest useful- 
ness to the spiritual and eternal interests of men, 
we may take a narrower view of their function, and 
in this grave presence may consider, I trust, with- 
out any unfitness, 

The Indebtedness of the State to the Clergy. 

We might illustrate this indebtedness by describ- 
ing the effort which would be needed for undoing 
the good already done through clerical influence, 
and by describing the scenes which would ensue if 
this influence should now entirely cease. But, pur- 
suing a more direct method, we may remark, that 

I. The State is indebted to the clergy for their 
influence in promoting the comfort of the people. 
Other things being equal, that nation is the most 
secure whose citizens are the most happy, and the 
citizens are the most happy when their natural sen- 
sibilities have at once the freest and most healthful 
play. Hence it is one aim of the Commonwealth to 
satisfy, where it wisely can, the instinctive impulses 
of the people. It provides a fit gratification for 
the sense of honor, the spirit of liberty, the love of 
enterprise, of repose, of amusement even. Some- 
times it regulates prices, forbids dangerous sports, 
encourages the fine arts, increases the facilities of 
locomotion, with the primary intent of diffusing 
good cheer which wins men to good citizenship. 
More than one Government has been convulsed 
with revolutions, merely because it did not appease 
the appetite of hunger among the populace. Now 
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there is in man a religions sentiment, sometimes 
noiseless because it is deep, and sometimes the 
deepest when partially repressed, which must he 
gratified, or man becomes restive, querulous, tumul- 
tuous, ungovernable. It is a complex feeling, not 
always nor in general involving a holy preference, 
but including some necessary processes of our very 
constitution. Much of it consists in man's natural 
tendency to look upward, to revere a power above 
him, to feel his dependence upon it, an involun- 
tary thankfulness toward it, a moral accountability 
to it, a hope of being rewarded by it for virtues, 
a fear of being punished by it for vices, a dread 
of it as just, a complacency in it as bounteous and 
loving. This religious sentiment will and must be 
expressed. Here it resembles not the fire in the 
flint which is struck out by concussion, but the 
light of a lamp which is itself radiant. For one 
mode of its expression, it insists on having a con- 
secrated order of men who shall be an embodiment 
of the religious idea. It demands either the priest 
or the minister as an organ of communication be- 
tween earth and heaven, — an organ through which 
the feelings of the people may be uttered to God, 
and the richest favors of God may be transmitted 
to the people. It is a dictate of nature, that such 
an organ be required by men for expressing their 
devotedness to a superior power, because, them- 
selves being disturbed by the turmoils of life, they 
confide so much the more in a selected band who 
dwell amid the stillness of the temple, and are im- 
agined to have the spirit as they are seen to have 
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the marks of peculiar sanctity. On the same prin- 
ciple, it is an impulse of nature that men desire 
a special organ for receiving their choicest gifts 
from heaven ; because, immersed as men are in the 
cares of life, they need a class of teachers from 
whom they may gain spiritual wisdom. They have 
a faith in the teaching and example of those who 
devote their, life to the mysteries of religion, as 
they have a faith in the instructions of professed 
mechanicians, or philosophers, or jurists. It is 
sometimes asked, whether the ministry be a divine 
or merely human institution. It is divine as the 
religious sentiment itself. It is divine as the human 
soul. It was no more devised by man than' his 
constitutional instincts were devised by him. Mr. 
Hume says,* that priests may "justly be regarded 
as an invention, of a timorous and abject supersti- 
tion ;" but it is a superstition which cannot be rea- 
soned down, nor flattered down, nor awed down, 
nor sneered down. It is no more timorous than 
our very conscience, no more abject than is our 
filial affection. It pervades the wide world. Every 
tribe of men has its sacred orders. They are in 
the pagoda, the mosque, the cathedral, the meeting- 
house. The rites of worship have not been multi- 
plied by the gospel, but rather diminished, — made 
less instead of more imposing ; yet we might as 
soon find a musical people without professed musi- 
cians, and a seafaring people without an order of 
captains, and a martial people without a rank of 

headmen, as a nation who receive the gospel and 

■_ 

• EmyX. 
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disown its Sabbaths and its teachers. With us, the 
alternative is between the Christian religion and no 
religion at all ; and therefore, as we accept Chris- 
tianity, so we must take with it some form of its 
ministry* This ministry has indeed a positive, 
which is of itself a sure basis, but this basis over- 
lies a moral ground-work. The adaptation of the 
office to the very make of the soul is a signature 
of its divine origin, and is alike the cause and the 
proof of its irrepressible influence* When men 
are forcibly deprived of their religious counsellors, 
they refuse to be comforted* Hence, the Gregories 
and the Innocents have regulated their government 
by the principle, that the masses of men, who can 
bear all things else, will never long endure an 
interdict on their ministers, and therefore a monarch 
can be punished most effectively by silencing, on 
his account, the priesthood in his kingdom. For 
his people, if shut out from their sanctuaries, will 
be as uneasy as if barred from the free air, and 
sooner or later will trample on the throne and rush 
over it to the altar, or else will persuade their king 
to make concessions, any concessions, to purchase, 
to beg a resumption of those soothing offices with 
which the fondest affections of men, women and 
children are intertwined. 

When in the gloom of night death comes to the 
first-born of a mother, it is in her very nature to 
listen for the voice of the man of God who may 
say, " it is well with the child." To the mourners 
who bend over the bier, and take their farewell of 
the friend whom they are to see no more, there is a 
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meaning which they must feel, for they are so made 
as to feel it either for good or ill, in the words of 
their Comforter in heaven, who speaks to them 
through his anointed servants on earth. As the 
human sensibilities are, the best reliefs for the 
afflicted will not, even if they can, be enjoyed where 
there is no order of men distinctively and divinely 
set apart to administer them. Although the name 
of a pastor is seldom mentioned by an historian * 
yet the real unwritten history of the race is not, 
in the main, made up of wars and of diplomatic 
manoeuvres, but of those domestic griefs which the 
pastor assuages, and of those private joys which he 
hallows. He supplies a want too profound to be 
reached by mere civil enactments, too delicate to 
be touched by armed magistrates, too radical to be 
left without the care of philanthropists especially 
devoted to it The clergy, then, instead of being, 
as they are sometimes regarded, mere goads and 
stings to the public conscience, made for teazing 
and annoying a quiet population, are the ministers 
of solace, and of that peace which no political 
economy can give or take away. They earn more 
thanks than they receive from the Government for 
cooperating with it in multiplying the satisfactions 
of life, and for insinuating a happy influence into 
those recesses of the soul, which are closed against 
all other than spiritual appliances. 

* There is too much truth in the remark of Dr. Channing, that 
aiatorv w hM not a place even in the margin for the minkter and the 
ichool rnktreoa." 
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II. The State is indebted to the clergy for their 
influence in educating the people. Every land should 
have its native literature, and especially our land, 
which is overspread with writings foreign to us alike 
in origin and f^irit Now, the religious is the most 
durable part of our national literature, and this 
should b$ in harmony with the genius of our insti- 
tutions, /fhe larger portion of our sacred lore is 
in the products of the pulpit If the sermons 
preached in our land during a single year were all 
printed,, they would fill a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion octavo pages. Many of these sermons are, in- 
deed, specimens of humap w»lmsns, but the frailest 
vase may hold roots that will far outgrow its own 
dimensions. The themes, of the dullest preacher 
may germinate iato a quickening life. The mind is 
so framed as to be stimulated by the queries, Who 
am 1 1 Of what kingdom am I a spiritual citizen ? 
Am I to live forever \ If so, in what realm, in what 
condition, with what companions, under what laws 1 
The Judge from whom there is no appeal, the Mon- 
arch whose sway over me will be without end — how 
can I gain his favor 1 Now the church is the peo- 
ple's university for the study of such questions. The 
minister, therefore, is a teacher of science ; the sci- 
ence of the human soul, in which every cautious 
man feels a personal interest ; the science of that 
Great Spirit whose attributes either alarm or delight 
men, and in either case touch their deepest sympa- 
thies. This is the science for which man was made, 
for which he was made inquisitive ; which has al- 
ready, more than any other object, tasked the inge- 



nuity of thinkers, and waked up the sensibilities of 
men otherwise lethargic. It arouses the religious 
principle ; and this, when started, sets all the wheels 
of mental activity in motion * It feels after the 
troth, if haply it may find it. It expands the char- 
acter. It is this principle which made onr forefa- 
thers great and trustworthy men. Many a pastor 
has noticed that a renewal of Christian faith is often 
combined with a renovation of the intellectual life. 
And the minister teaches not in the listless way of 
writing books, but with the living voice ; with those 
tones and emphases which, in an orator like our own 
Stillman, are themselves almost a doctrine ; not with 
the voice alone, but with the hand, which opens in 
order to give out the truth ; with the eye, which ra- 
diates a thought unutterable by the lips ; with the 
whole person, which bodies forth what is concealed 
within.t And instead of writing on this science for 
here and there an insulated reader, the minister 
preaches to a sympathizing congregation, to fathers 

# The celebrated infidel, D'Alembert, speaking of the Protestant Re- 
formation, says: "The new doctrines of the reformers, defended on one 
side and attacked on the other with that ardor which tlte cause of God, 
wdl or ill understood, is alone able to inspire, equally obliged their de- 
fenders and their opponents to acquire instruction* Emulation, animated 
fcy this powerful motive, increased all kinds of knowledge, and light, 
raised from amidst error and dimension, was cast upon all objects, even 
?mch as appeared most foreign to those in dispute, 1 * 

t When John Adams was informed, in a letter from a parish commit- 
tee, that the church-pew which he had then recently selected for himself 
*raa, by means of an intervening pillar, badly situated for his seeing the 
preacher, he returned the following laconic reply : " Faith cometh by 
hearing - ** 1 But in the department of oratory, men hear with their eyes as 
•fell as ears* The full hearing of the truth involves a vision of the man 
who expresses it. 
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and mothers surrounded by their offspring in comely 
attire. Wit^ |his animating, influence of a multi- 
tude upon aao* other, he confines the influence of 
a consecrated day, when business is stilled so as to 
make his wbjqper audible. He speaks, too, in the 
temple which men feel to be sacred, and in which 
the pulpit is raised in dignity above the pews. All 
thfcse incidents, making hiahearers the more suscepti- 
ble, make his words the more impressive. He preach* 
es, also, not to those alone who can educate them- 
selves, but to the masses of men, who depend on him 
for their moral instruction ; who, being near the bar 
sis, form the support tf the political system ; who 
are continually sending up both men and influences 
to invigorate the higher classes of society. It is one 
seal of the Divide wisdom in our religion, that truth 
so disciplinary should be made known in a method 
so quickening, to the class of men who are in such 
peculiar need of being trained in this peculiar way. 
And here lies the eloquence in the climax of Him 
who spake as never man spake, and who specifies, as 
the signs of his mission, that " the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up. 
and " (more than all these physical blessings) " the 
poor have the gospel preached to them." 

It is not, then, to any unusual genius possessed 
by clergymen — for often their character is disfigured 
by no such excrescence — nor to any magical arts 
which they practise, that we must ascribe the enli- 
vening influence of their words ; but we impute it 
to the adaptations of their office, to the inherent fit- 
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nesses of their message, to the attendant influences 
of Him who blends his own power with the ^truth 
which he has revealed. Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
says,* "A man must preach very well indeed, before 
he conveys rfuch a lesson of the greatness of God, 
and the un worthiness of man, as a view of the heav- 
ens discloses." This is well said ; but if any minis- 
ter has the soul of a minister, and believes the pure 
gospel, and feels what he believes, and speaks what 
he feels, he preaches very well indeed ; for the truths 
which he utters are more radiant than the stars of 
the sky, and his soul, if duly enlarged by those 
truths, is greater than the expanse of the heavens, 
and the shining forth of such truths from such a 
soul awakens and enlightens men who would sleep 
under the starry heavens without once dreaming of 
their Author. And the same noble baronet who has 
now been named, and who has, perhaps, achieved as 
good a work for the imprisoned and the enslaved as 
any znflb of the last half century, says,t near the 
dose crhis beneficent career, u Whatever I have 
done in my life for Africa, the seeds of it were sown 
in my heart in Wheeler Street ChapeL" " It was 
much, and of vast moment, that I there learned from" 
the minister of that sanctuary. And what and 
where is Wheeler Street Chapel 1 The world have 
never heard of Wheeler Street Chapel, but the world 
have heard of Sir Fowell Buxton ; and the chain of 
the slave loosens at the mention of his name, and 
Ethiopia stretches out her hands to welcome him to 
her fond embrace ; and the children of her schools, 
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which were founded by his care, have learned his 
history by heart, and will engrave it on bracelets of 
gold around their wrists ; — yet the eloquence with 
which he instructed the British Senate, the skill with 
which he gnincd the sympathies of his countrymen, 
rind the vigor with which he broke the bands of 
the West India slave, he traced back to the edu- 
cating influences of a pulpit in a email, weather- 
beaten chapel of Spitalfields ; for from that pulpit 
he learned those truths that touch the most elastic 
springs of intellectual as well as moral enterprise, — 
that are subtle enough to reach, as nothing else can. 
the hiding-places of the conscience, and to make it 
familiar with great thoughts which make the mind 
great, and so to regulate the association of ideas that 
one may find "sermons in stones, books in the run- 
ning brooks," and religions lessons in the starry heav- 
ens that preach so well. 

The strictly religious truths of the Bible must, 
from their intellectual spirit, have an affinity with 
all knowledge. He who is curious to learn them is 
the more easily interested in everything which can 
illustrate them. The sciences pertaining to the 
works of God, are involved in the science pertain- 
ing to his character. Not a few mechanical inven- 
tions, even, have been made by clergymen. The 
world has been enriched by the chemical researches 
of Priestley, but he indulged himself in these as an 
aid to his theological, which were his main studies. 
Many minds have been expanded by the astronomi- 
cal discourses of Chalmers, but he studied the stars 
of heaven as moral lights to guide him in his pil- 
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grimage through this dark world. Much of the 
ethical philosophy now taught in our learned schools, 
is borrowed from the sermons of Bishop Butler. 
The sensibilities of men have been ennobled by the 
architecture of the cathedral, but th$ fublimer prin- 
ciples of this architecture have been discovered by 
the priests in their aim to image forth an inward by 
an outward grandeur, Tfye public taste has been 
refined by the music of the choir, but many of the 
most solemn harmonies have been composed by the 
ministers of the altar. It is the religious sentiment 
which has suggested the costliest products of the 
chisel and the pencil, for whatever is grand or beau- 
tiful is affianced to religious truth. More than one 
Lord Chancellor has committed to memory the ser- 
mons of more than one Dr. Barrow, merely for their 
inevitable words which come from a hearty faith. 
We infer the conduct of men from their interests, 
and the interests of a clergyman require him to dis- 
seminate as well as to gain intelligence. " Because 
the jtffeacher was wise," says Ecclesiastes, " he still 
taught the people knowledge. 9 ' He discourses with 
t freer and a manlier spirit, when the minds of his 
hearers have been raised up to an interest in the 
lofty discussions rertaining to Him before whom the 
Tpnmi tains flow down. We confess with shame that 
the preacher has not always understood his inter- 
ests. He has often been afraid to learn, and still 
aftener afraid to teach. But this was the abuse, not 
the uqe, of his office. In the darkest ages, however, 
bs made "the benefit of the clergy" arise from an 
erudition superior to that of most other men. In 
a 
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^ those cold ages, the church, at immense cost and 
pains, fondly preserved the literature of the world, 
even as the mother who lay freezing on the snow 
wrapped her own tattered garments around her babe, 
which she waxnu*l and cherished in her bosom* 
There was darkness in the world at those times, be- 
cause the messengers of heaven forgot their errand 
to preach the gospel. They deemed the truths of 
religion so stimulating as to be dangerous for the 
common mind. Still, even then they betrayed the 
affinities of their office : they were the jurists, the 
arithmeticians, the rhetoricians of the world ; they 
comprehended all the sciences and even the arts in 
theology, and some of them must even now be re- 
garded as prodigies of learning. The best universi- 
ties of the old world have been founded by clerical 
influence. Nearly all our own colleges, as those at 
Waterville, Middlebury, Hanover, Providence, New 
Haven, Princeton, were organized by ministers, for 
the main purpose of disseminating the religious truth 
which loves to find and to make men intelligent 
• When Boston contained no more than thirty houses, 
and Massachusetts no more than twenty-five civilized 
towns, the pastors devised the plan of Harvard Col- 
lege, with the primary intent of making worthy 
preachers and fit hearers of the truth, which is the 
life of the soul. It is interesting to notice the degree 
in which divines like our Mayhews and Chauncys 
labored to make plain the very rudiments of popular 
instruction. And, at the present day, no small part 
of the minister's energy is spent in aiding the teach- 
ware, animating the pupils, preserving the order and 
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inspecting the progress, of our common schools.* 
Without his genial interest, these schools had never 
been, as they now are, the treasures of our State. 
Our clergy and our schoolmasters have long been in 
communion, so that one of our own native poets has 
said of our Commonwealth, that she never 

"dreads the'eceptic's pony hand*, 
While near her school ne church-spire stands, 
Nor fears the hhnded bigot's rale, 
While near her church-spire stands a school" 

There are a thousand other avenues through which 
the learning of a clergyman, who is what he ought 
to be, flows into the very hearts of his people. The 
fact that he is a scholar adds a power, and the fact 
that he is known to be a scholar adds an authority, 
to even his common words. From such a man as 
Owen, or Bates, or Calamy, or Poole, or Havel, each 
of whom wrote his scholastic folios amid the pres- 
sure of parochial care, there went forth — it could 
not be otherwise — there stole forth from his very 
attitude and mien as he strolled along the by-ways 
o£ his parish — there breathed itself forth an influ- 

• P ro f essof Stowe, who has held aw important official connection with 
the public schools of Ohio, says: "My experience has taught me to de- 
spair of establishing, with any permanency, even a good district school, 
t there is not a good church and an intelligent ministry to watch 
sfl it* Prof. Sean, the indefatigable Secretary of the 
■ Board of Education, says: "The efficient coadjutors 
whfch I hare bad the happiness to find in all parts of the State, while 
sngsged in my official duties, belong to no one profession or class of 
man. It may, however, be said, without any injiistice to others, that the 
clergy, of every name in the Cotmnonwealth, have been second to no 
other Ban in respect to an enlightened policy and energetic action in. 
lofthei 



ence which raised the aims and refined the thoughts 
of young men. Amid the multitude of brighter 
names which have adorned the pulpit, we seldom 
hear of Robert Bolton, who published five theologi- 
cal quartos, translated the whole of Homer, and 
commented on the whole of Aquinas, and studied 
the Fathers as if he cared nothing for his contem- 
poraries; yet this same divine associated with his 
contemporaries as if he cared nothing for the 
Fathers, and in his daily walks through the lanes of 
his precinct* he bore the results of his multifarious 
learning to the doors of the humblest peasantry. 
On one page in the life of Baxter we read of his 
toiling, amid pains and faintness, over the last of the 
hundred and sixty-six treatises which he wrote for 
the press, and on another page we read of him laden 
with the fruits of his erudition, and diffusing the 
influence of it among the inmates of a hovel at Kid- 
derminster. It is told of an ancient astronomer, 
that when reproved for his want of patriotism, he 
defended himself by pleading, " My country is in 
the heavens." But we read of Jonathan Edwards 
writing at one hour of the day, which he calls his 
leisure hour, that Treatise on the Will which David 
Hume and Dugald Stewart and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh ranked with the Works of Locke and Leibnitz; 
and at another, which was his business hour, mingling 
as a father with the untutored Indians of his neigh- 
borhood, preaching once in a week to the Mohawks, 
and once in a week to the Housatunnucks, and often 
catechizing their vagrant children. His country, too, 
was in the heavens ; but it was pleasant for him to 



walk thither hand in hand with the poor pilgrims, 
who might otherwise wander far away from the 
home of the Great Spirit. 

I know that men like these do not appear every 
day and everywhere, but the difference is often in 
degree, not in kind; for in many a New England 
hamlet there is now a parsonage where the gems of 
sacred lore are treasured tip, where the spirit of the 
patriarch is refined by a patient and liberal culture ; 
but while the world is running out in search of 
noisy captains who boast themselves to be patriots, 
and escorting them in long processions, "all the 
while sonorous metal' 9 breathing martial sounds, 
tins man, whose inward worth is equal to his free- 
dom from outward display, and who might have 
been filmed in the senate had he not chosen to min- 
ister unto the necessities of the saints, is now living 
as the educator of a retired parish, speaking a word 
in season to herdsmen's boys, and imitating while 
he serves the great Teacher who said, " Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ;" but from the circle of hardy youths who enjoy 
Ms counsel there will come forth robust and earnest 
scholars, who will invigorate the literature of their 
country, and gather to themselves the honors of the 
State, while no one remembereth the poor wise man 
who delivered them from their ignorance ; but he toils 
on, willing to be obscure, so he may humbly serve 
his generation, and waiting with a resigned and pen- 
sive spirit for the day when he shall be borne by a 
few devout men to his burial, and when he who hath 
been faithful over a few things shall be made ruler 



over many thicks, and shall enter with lond acclaim 
into the joy of his Lord* 

III. The State is indebted to the clergy for their 
influence in promoting the political virtues,* So 
gentle and well nigh domestic is the pastor's voca- 
tion, as in the view of some to steal away his 
manly energy. Yet the very men who are most 
inclined to smile at what they term his effeminate 
manners, are the most sensitive to his interference 
with politics* They cannot forgive it unless it be 
what they significantly call, ** on the right side" 
The reason is, that his words, homely as they may 
seem, come with a power peculiar to his office, and 
therefore go down into the recesses of the soul, 
made as it is for religious appeal* Hence he is 
suspected of unfairness, when he gives up to a 
party, what is required for the common good. He 
should be wise, then, in setting bounds to his 
political activity. He should be careful that his 
political influence not only be, but also seem to be, 
in behalf of virtue. He should be and appear to 
be solicitous, not so much for the outward forms 
as for the moral spirit of politics. Hence he 
should never be vociferous in civil affairs, so as to 
let the minister be lost sight of in the politician. 
His influence on those affairs will be greater and 
better, if he make them secondary to his more 
spiritual duties. He loses his political influence if 
he think too much of it. He must never contend 
in such a way for the interests of this world, as 

* The remainder of this paragraph was omitted in the delivery of 
the discourse. 



to mar the felicity of his pleading for the inter- 
ests of another. His general rule should be, to 
make the Sabbath a day of rest, and the sanc- 
tuary a place of rest, for friends and foes who are 
wearied with their earthly strifes. His habits and 
his sympathies disqualify him for the personal 
details of politics. ^ When he goes far beyond the 
discussion of principles wto a mere partizanship 
for men* he is out of his sphere, and that sim- 
plicity which is and ought to be his most amiable 
virtue, is the means of his being deceived into 
wrong estimates of character. Still he is a man, a 
citizen, a teacher, a moral guide, and as such he 
must utter many truths relating to our civil duties. 
He must, for example, exhort his hearers to " owe 
no man anything," even if he should be suspected 
of looking toward some laws about fraudulent 
bankruptcy and repudiation. As the theology of 
the pulpit is linked with all sciences, so is its re- 
ligion with all virtues. Politics cannot be sealed 
up hermetically against moral influence. like the 
air of heaven this influence pervades every sphere 
of life. Welcomed or opposed it must be met. Re- 
ligion will either refine politics, or politics will con- 
taminate religion. In self-defence, therefore, as well 
as in fealty to the State, the minister pleads for the 
duties of good citizenship. It is one divine signa- 
ture of his religion, that the same virtues which it 
demands without reasoning and merely as enjoined 
by God, are reasoned out by the physiologist to be 
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promotive of health, and by the statesman to be 
needed for the national growth. The germs of po- 
litical ethics are thus in the Bible, By a train of 
religious sentiment, Fcnelon unfolded the essential 
principles which Adam Smith afterwards erected 
into the new science of Political Economy. In an 
indirect way, the minister is a politician when he 
explains and enforces, as he does so often, the duties 
of parents and children; for these duties are essen* 
tiai to the order of the family ; this order, as it 
represents in miniature, so it facilitates the govern- 
ment of a nation ; the family is the cement of the 
political system ; and unless it be carefully watched, 
the Commonwealth will not be peacefully ruled; 
but alt history proves that the virtues of the house* 
hold will not be long preserved, where they are not 
fostered by those ministers of the church who, in 
their lowly services, arc among the best ministers 
of the State. At the commencement of the last 
half century, some islands of the sea were sunk in 
the deepest barbarism, but now send their ambassa- 
dors to the courts of Europe. A few preachers from 
New England carried to them the story of that 
remarkable personage who came to be a model for 
the child and the parent, the scholar and the teacher, 
the layman and the priest, the fellow-citizen and the 
judge, the servant and the lawgiver, the subject and 
the king, the vanquished and the conqueror ; — and 
that story makes men think of political maxims 
which it does not expressly mention, and gives men 
one link which draws after it the whole chain of 
political virtues. 
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One of these virtues, which the clergy are in* 
rimed by the very genius of their office to encourage 
is, Mat of sustaining the laws and government of the 
land. A church-going are apt to be a law-abiding 
people. Their pastor has a professional regard for 
law. He loves its moral influence. He esteems a 
good statute as a sermon* and obedience to it as a 
preparative for acquiescence in the divine will. He 
represents religion as consisting in this acquiescence, 
and he fears that men who love to disobey the ruler 
whom they have seen, will also disobey the Sover- 
eign whom they have not seen. His office is to 
prove that *the true submission to government in- 
volves a benevolent regard to the common good ; 
that it is therefore not pusillanimous but a noble 
virtue, and as men must love the law of God in 
order to acquiesce in the gospel, so they must obey 
the laws of man in order to enjoy true freedom. 

He teaches indeed, on the principles of natural 
reason, that civil government is of divine origin ; 
not merely because it exists in the providence of 
God, for sin itself exists in the same providence, 
without having God for its author. But civil gov- 
ernment is of divine origin, because and so far forth 
as it is prompted by those normal instincts within^ 
us which axe of divine workmanship. Our Maker 
has given us a tendency to revere and obey magis- 
trates. Speaking through our constitution, then, he 
has ordained them. And as government comes 
thus from a divine impulse, so it has a divine right ; 
not merely because it is providentially so strong that 
it cannot be resisted, and theipfore ought to be. 

4 



welcomed, for a pestilence or an inundation may be 
providentially irresistible and still not desirable. 
But government is of divine right, because* and so far 
forth as it is adapted to our natural and fitting 
wants. These wants are from God ; they indicate 
the supply which is needed for them ; this supply is 
political government ; this government then, as it is 
suited by nature to a demand existing by nature, 
must be sanctioned by the Author of that nature. 
He loves to promote our welfare ; our welfare b 
advanced by the institutions which are fitted to the 
structure of our minds ; these beneficent institu- 
tions, therefore, are authorized as well as originated 
by him who has incited us to devise, by causing us 
to demand them. Thus we claim a divine authority 
for the marriage relation and for the family regimen, 
because they are not only a result of sensibilities 
which God has implanted in the soul, but also a 
means of the happiness and virtue which he has 
made the end of our being. Desiring this end he 
has required these means. The theory that govern- 
ment derives its claims from the social compact is in 
the main a fictitious mode of expressing the idea 
that government is congenial with our sensibilities 
and interests, and therefore may be presumed to 
secure a promise of obedience from us, and hence 
must be pleasing to God, who chooses that we ob- 
serve the covenants which himself has predisposed 
us to make. The theory that government demands 
our homage on account of its venerable and ances- 
tral associations, resolves itself into the truth that a 
reverence for old systems was implanted within us 
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by the Ancient of Days, and he desires that this 
graceful sentiment be cherished in every form and 
degree which can harmonize with the paramount 
law of virtuous progress. In fine, the element of 
truth existing in all theories of civil government is 
enveloped in the Christian doctrine, that such gov- 
ernment has a divine authority , and this doctrine is 
essential to the highest influence of those theories. 
There axe masses of men who care little for abstrac- 
tions. It has been said of them, they " cannot see 
but they can feel ;" * at least they do not see so far 
SB to ultimate utilities, nor so far around as to gen- 
eral results. But they love or fear a personal God 
who superadds his own sanction to (he threatenings 
of human law, who gives a new sacredness to life as 
connected with an immortal existence, and to prop- 
erty as a means of spiritual culture ; a new meaning 
to an oath, a religious value to a ballot, a deep 
solemnity to an office ; and who invests the very 
'forms of justice with a distinct majesty. Not in 
an abstract way, but by living men, his ministers, 
has the authority of the great lawgiver been associ- 
ated with human jurisprudence. Hence have these 
adjusters been summoned, either by the wisdom or 
conscience or policy of rulers, to stand forth as the 
representatives of the divine will in behalf of hu- 
man legislation. They have administered the holy 
wcrament to the king as he has assumed the dia- 
dem. They have chanted the Te Deum before the 
army as it has marched forth to the battle-field. In 
the dignified simplicity of the gospel they have 

•Hairimft Political AphoriuM. 



invoked the aid of the Most High on our legislate 
councils. They have, in various forma* clothed the 
polity of man with that honor which oometh from 
nothing but an association with the King of kings. 
There are some laws, perhaps, which unless en- 
nobled by this alliance with the religion of the 
pulpit, would be regarded iajtoo severe to be sus- 
tained. Had not the N^ Testament unfolded the 
nature of justice as including in itself the tenderest 
care for the general peace, there might be a reason 
for modifying the application of the old command, 
" Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
blood be fhed." The executioner would Wt deterred 
from pressing the fatal spring* did not the gospel, 
which wins our love by its mildness, illustrate the 
benevolence of the penal jwde, framed not for 

• In the convention of 1787, which framed the Constitution of the 
United States, Dr. Franklin made, and Roger Sherman seconded the 
motion, that " henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of heaven 
and its blessing on our deliberations, be held in this Assembly every 
ironiing." This motion, however, was not made until the 28th of June, 
when the Convention had been more than four weeks in session, and 
then " Mr. Hamilton and several others expressed their apprehensions, 
that however proper such a resolution might have been at the beginning 
of the Convention, it might, at this late day, bring on it some disagree- 
able animadversions, &c. Dr. Franklin and Mr. Sherman answered, that 
the past omission of a duty could not justify a further omission, &c. 
Mr. Williamson observed, that the true cause of the omission could not 
be mistaken. The Convention had no funds. Mr. Randolph proposed, 
in order to give a favorable aspect to the measure, that a sermon be 
preached, at the request of the Convention, on the 4th of July, and 
thenceforward prayers. Dr. Franklin seconded this motion." It was 
not carried, however, and the original motion of Dr. Franklin was lost by 
a very decisive vote. It is pleasing to reflect that this omission is an 
anomaly in our highest legislative proceedings. See Sparkg's Life of 
Franklin, Vols. I, pp. 514, 515, and V, pp. 153-155, and Mr, Madison's 
jjourna], tn toco. 
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paining the guilty so much as for relieving the in- 
uocent ; not for grieving a small circle of friends, 
but for securing the comfort and the virtue of an 
entire nation. Had not the people of our Common- 
wealth been saved from a one-sided philanthropy by 
the comprehensive spirit of the New Testament, 
which utters a more subduing threat as well as a 
more cheering promise than the Old ; had they not 
been taught by Him, who came to be our pattern of 
gentleness, that civilization is something higher than 
a poetic sentimentalism ; that true compassion 
reaches beyond the man who has abused his race, 
and guards also the race from being still further 
abused; that religion is the love of right, and 
therefore involves the hatred of wrong ; aims to bless 
men, and therefore frowns on all that injures them; 
pities the sordid temper of the criminal, and there- 
fore watches with the kindlier sympathy over the 
children and the mothers, the timorous and the 
frail, who tremble by day and by night in fear of 
that criminal; had not our fathers been inspired 
with this conservative spirit of Christianity, still, 
permeating our civil institutions, — we had not seen, 
and the world had not admired the majestic march of 
justice through our Commonwealth during the past 
year; the manliness and dignity of our judges; the 
firm, cautious and lofty spirit of our councillors, 
sustaining the law which is made so fearful for the 
nke of preventing a sin yet more fearful ; listening 
with parental tenderness to every plea of the suf- 
6qsr*but hearkening also to the voice of God as he 
lays, through the instinctive sentiments of our race. 



that the penalty which men axe 00 framed as to 
dread most of all and last of all, is the fit dissuasive 
from that last and most appalling of crimes, which 
hardens the heart against all gentler motives. 

Clergymen Jwwe been accused, some of them 
justly, bat others unjustfy f 0f* pressing the claims of 
government too far, and JSf* degrading themselves 
into the mere parasites o&jhe men who happen to 
he in power* The more trustworthy divines, how- 
ever, have not been content with advocating the 
virtue of allegiance ; they have enjoined a second 
duty : that of ameliorating the laws and government 
of the land. They have recommended this duty^in 
various ways and widely diff^jent degrees. 

Breathing the spirit of his office, a clergyman is 
reluctant to think ill of civil enactments, for they 
need to be revered Still he &^ often aided in cor- 
recting, when he has not seen, their faults. His 
teachings have been more useful than his observation 
has been exact. When advocating an injurious law, 
he has enforced principles which resulted in amend- 
ing it. 

And when his charity which thinketh no evil has 
been compelled to recognize the mal-administration 

• Mr. Hume says, Essay IX, in language altogether too unguarded : 
" All princes that have aimed at despotic power, have known of what 
importance it was to gain the established clergy ; as the clergy, on their 
part, have shown a great facility in entering into the views of such 
princes. Gustavus Vasa was, perhaps, the only ambitious monarch that 
ever depressed the church at the same time that he discouraged liberty. 
But the exorbitant power of the bishops in Sweden, who at that time 
overtopped the crown itself, together with their attachment to a foreign 
family, was the reason of his embracing such an unusual system of 
politics." 



of lawgivers, he has been slow to condemn them in 
his public speech ; for it is written, " Thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people."* Still, 
without reproaching he has often benefited them, 
for he has unfolded a system of divine legislation 
which, in its gradual working, assimilates the gov- 
ernment of earth to that of heaven. Immoral 
codes have sometimes been submitted to him for re- 
vision, as when the laws of the Visigoths were 
humanized by the Councils of Toledo. 

But when the mal-feasance of rulers passes a 
certain line, he cannot but speak out. He dreads 
the influence of corrupt magistrates as preachers of 
heresy, as men who will nullify the laws which he is 
commissioned to proclaim. Therefore, if he live 
under a government susceptible of peaceful changes, 
he is required to plead for a reform of statutes that 
miseducate the soul, benumb the conscience, deaden 
the sentiment of pity or honor or generosity, and 
weaken the very basis of government by vitiating 
the moral principles on which every good govern- 
ment rests. It is sometimes said, that " it is immar 

# Moch is said, and wisely, at the present day, against disobedience 
to rulers. Bat the spirit of unrighteous disobedience to them, is fostered 
by As practice of unwarranted slander against them. A faithful 
preacher dissuades men from M speaking evil of dignities," as well as 
from refusing subjection to them ; and when the disposition is so rile, as 
mow land, to calumniate the civil authorities, we most expect the con- 
saapent disposition to resist them. The fact that our rulers may not 
belong to our own party, is no excuse for the desire or the practice of 
■tying more against them than the welfare of the State obviously and 
ends. The careless or unnecessary disparagement of 
i is one of die wont species of detraction, and has in all ages been 
1 by the pulpit. 



terial what civil polity we have, provided that the 
people are honest and intelligent ;" but unless we 
have the right polity, there is danger that the people 
will never be honest and intelligent 

Still, the true pastor is far from sanctioning the 
rule that every injurious ibttute be of course dis- 
obeyed ; for it may be so compacted with beneficent 
laws that they will stand of fkll with it, and the one 
ubsightly stone of an arch must not be pried out 
from the other stonet which depend upon it for 
their form §oA pressure. Neither does he sustain 
the role thw>e*ery government, corrupt On the 
whole, be disobeyed; for often" he has reasdfc^ 
believe that it would be i&dfronfy the more corrupt 
by being opposed, and evaf if overthrown, would 
give place to a new structure ^uilt of the same ma- 
terials in a worse foifei. ^jt^faws and bad rulers 
are frequently less bad than any which would be at 
once substituted for them ; and while they cannot 
claim obedience for their own merits, we may be 
required to yield obedience for our own usefulness. 
We only confuse ourselves when we imagine that 
obedience to a wrong law must necessarily be, or 
always is in itself sinful. Although a Government 
has no right to command when we have no right to 
obey, yet we are often under obligation to obey man- 
dates which the Government ought not to have 
imposed. For resistance to these mandates may not 
always be necessary in order to avoid sin, and it may 
moreover be useless, and if useless it is hurtful, and 
if hurtful it is offensive to our best friend, for he 
forbids us to waste our probation in efforts which 
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threaten evil when they do not promise good, and 
he often gives a divine light to obedience when he 
gives none to the government obeyed. It is true, 
however, singular as it may seem, that the interests 
of men coincide so far with their dirty as to make 
the larger part of human statutes coincident with 
the law of God, and to make them, therefore, his 
laws. In agreement with these principles, the 
preacher has insisted on the general rule, that men 
obey the law of the land ; not merely that they 
obey, if they deem the law expedient, but that they 
obey ; not merely if they approve it, but that they 
approve of obedience to it ; not that they make the 
wisdom of a particular statute the condition of their 
compliance with it, but that they believe in the wis- 
dom of their compliance with it so long as it is a stat- 
ute. The general rule of the " wise man" is to rever- 
ence law because, it is good, or else to obey it because 
it is law ; and in such a land as our own, where the 
legislation is founded on Christian principles, we 
must presume a statute to be right, unless we have 
palpable evidence that it is wrong. And even when 
there is such evidence, the act which the law re- 
quires of us may not be wrong like the law which 
requires it This act may be unfortunately so com- 
plicated with the affairs of a useful government, 
that* although it may be injurious to a few individ- 
uals, yet flie omission of it may compromit the 
safety of the government, and may thus be still more 
uyorioqs to a larger number of individuals. This 
is an outward act, and although the same moral 
choice must be either good or bad, ever the same, 
s 



yet many an external deed may vary in it* character, 
become right here and now, although it was wrong 
there and then. If not commanded, it would be 
unfit and hurtful, but when it is commanded, it 
may be less unfit and less hurtful than would be 
the disobedience to the statute. It is a principle of 
mere fanaticism, that if an external deed is proper 
in one relation, therefore it may be performed in all 
reh^pns"; v and if improper in some circumstances, 
therefore it must be*. performed in no circumstan- 
ces, even ^tttaigh the heavens fall." 

But tfatlSpifan mind is like a pendulum swinging 
from one extreme to the other, and reaching that 
other hecan&k had be& Arst at the one. It is an 
extreme view, and therefotira dangerous view, (be- 



cause an ultarisqttfeone si<Je rgpels into an uhraism 
on the other, anlllt is'h<Mife*to the genius of the 

gospel, and of its true ministers, to advocate any, 
and of course this extravagance), that the general 
rule of conformity to human law will never allow 
an exception* There is a certain line beyond which 

•It is one characteristic of a " wise man," that he knows when and 
where to make exceptions to a general rule. By forcing the rule of obe- 
dience so far as to shut out the rightfulness of any exception whatever, 
we prejudice men against the rule ; while on the contrary, by making 
exceptions too easy and too numerous, and by undervaluing the strong 
antecedent presumptions in favor of the existing law, we drive men into 
the opposite extreme of denying the rightfulness of any exception what- 
ever. " If there be a danger on the one hand," says Dr. Campbell, a of 
tying the knot of allegiance which binds the subject to the sovereign too 
hard, there is no less danger on the other of making it too loose." Usher* 
Sanderson, Ren, South, Berkeley, and other English clergymen, have 
contended that the general rule of obedience is also a universal one. 
Some of these divines have, as Mr. Macaulay says, " delighted to ex- 
hibit the doctrines of non-resistance in a form so exaggerated as to shock 
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the minister who represents the gospel cannot, and 
for the good of the State should not pass, in de- 
fending the active compliance with law. He has 
long insisted on the distinction between active and 
passive obedience, and between disobedience to the 
preceptive part of law and resistance to the retribu- 
tive part of it* While he has dissuaded men from 
rebelling against an unworthy statute, he has, in 
some rare instances, counselled their quietly submit- 
ting to its sanctions as a less serious evil than their 
performing its requisitions. The wise preacher has 
given this counsel when, and only when, the statute 
has required citizens to violate the clear decisions of 
a well-trained conscience and the plain will of God : 
the clear decisions of conscience, for this faculty 
leads us to infer that if there be any doubt, the 
Government is ordained of heaven to have the ben- 
efit of that doubt ; the decisions of a well-trained 
conscience, for this is a faculty which decides aright, 
only when treated aright, when carefully enlight- 
ened, when free from the sinister influence of pas- 
sion, when combined with an earnest desire, and all 
possible efforts to learn the good way ; the plain 
will of God, for he wills us to act on the presump- 
tion that human laws are just, and that they are his 
ordinances, unless it be obvious that they violate 

common sane and humanity." Bat nearly all the British divines on 
whose judgment oar countrymen are most apt to rely, have sustained the 
oU doctrine of the Church Fathers, that the general rule of obedience is to 
■a nrged strenuously, bat still not so blindly as to exclude all exceptions. 
been the doctrine of Jewel, Hooker, Bibon, Bedell, Burnet, 
j Taylor, Chfflingworth, Hoadly, King;, Conybeare, Paley?— of 
r all the di ss enting , and also the Scottish theologians. 
*•* Alnd est non parere quam resjstere. w -— Jkxs. 



other ordinances which are more obviously and im- 
peratively liis* Men who seek to be instructed by 
him will be guided into a knowledge of his statutes, 
and will cleave to them whether they do or do not 
sanction the statutes of men* Such is the consistent 
pastor's faith in the divine providence, that he be- 
lieves it salutary as well as proper, to illustrate the 
wrongfulness of an evidently immoral and demoral- 
izing law by a specimen of its grievous results, and 
he doubts not that a prudent Legislature will reform 
such an enactment rather than multiply fines and 
paina upon the very men whose moral principles are 
at once the richest treasure and the best preservative 
of the State, and who honor the law in general by 
patiently enduring the penalties which ought never 
to have been threatened* The divine has aimed to 
be, and has been a patriot in allowing no expecta- 
tion that he would advocate a policy which must 
displease the Author of all national blessings, and 
must undermine the prosperity by impairing the 
virtue of the people. His hope has been to raise 
the tone of morals both in the high and low places 
of the land, by teaching that we are subjects of Je- 
hovah before, and while, and after we are under the 
dominion of men, and therefore the plain laws of 
heaven bind us more thoroughly and deeply than 
any enactments which may contravene them ; for 
they bind us in the motive as well as in the deed, by 
a regard for the soul as well as the body, for 
time and forever. When the prophets and apostles 
chose, at the expense of life and liberty, to obey 
God rather than man ; when the martyrs of the 
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ancient church welcomed their pains as a reward for 
not abandoning their rites of worship; when the 
Reformers of Germany, the Huguenot clergy of 
France, the Covenanting divines of Scotland, the 
Protestant bishops and Puritan ministers of Eng- 
land, took joyfully the spoiling of their goods as a 
recompense for not transgressing the decisive man- 
dates of Heaven, and not yielding a principle which 
they knew, and we all know, that God required 
Aem to maintain, they were not rebels nor revolu- 
tionists ; they did not love their country less as it 
was, but more as through their example it was to be ; 
they offered their treasure and their blood as a sac- 
rifice, not for their own land alone, but also for the 
world, in their time and in all time. And we, above 
all men, see and feel the results of their patriotism, 
and if to*, who are free-born through their influence, 
are ready to charge the noble army of martyrs, 
whose very names are hallowed by our prayers, with 
sedition and treason and insurrection, then we are 
veady to exhume their bones and scatter their ashes 
to the winds. 

If a deputy should enjoin what was not permitted 
by the magistrate who deputed him, or if a magis- 
trate should order what was not allowed by the 
province which appointed him, or if that province 
should command what the National Government 
had forbidden, or if the National Government should 
enact what the Constitution had prohibited, or if 
the Constitution should require what is expressly 
interdicted by Jehovah, in every such case of con- 
flicting laws, the true interests of a State forbid that 
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the higher injunctions be contravened for the sake of 
compliance with the lower.* The general truth is 
that the higher sustain the lowe^ and the command 
of obedience to the lower presupposes that they will 
demand no transgression of the higher ; and when 
this supposition fails, the maxim of Ben Sirach is 
to be applied, " Let not the reverence for any man 
cause thee to sin," The Christian divine urges upon 
citizens the apostolic mle T ** Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake/ 1 So 
he urges upon children the rule, M Obey your pa^ 
rents in all things/ 1 So he urges upon servants the 
rule, " Obey In all things your masters/'f In the 
same revealed sentence which contains the inj unction 
to obey magistrates, is another injunction to u speak 

# ** A constable may a thousand timea more excusably pretend au- 
thority against the king 1 , or independent of him, than a king can claim 
authority against God, or independent on him" — Richard Baxters Habf 
Commonwtnlth* 

f " Yet I believe no Christian will urge, that there would bo an obli- 
gation to obedience from this precept, should a parent command his 
child, or a master command his servant to steal" " Our Lord has given 
us this express prohibition, Resist not evil, and that without any restriction 
whatever. Yet if this were to be understood by Christians as admitting 
no exception, it would, among them, abolish magistracy itself. For 
what is magistracy, but, if I may allowed the expression, a bulwark 
erected for the defence of the society, and consequently for the pur- 
pose of resisting evil ? " These remarks are from a sermon of Dr. 
George Campbell, " preached at Aberdeen, Dec. 12, 1776, being the 
Fast Day appointed by the King on account of the Rebellion in America." 
This celebrated critic stigmatizes the " ringleaders of the American Re- 
volt, the members of their Congress," as inconsiderate and dishonest 
men, deserving both pity and blame ; but still contends " that no man is 
bound to yield an active obedience to a human law, which, either from 
the light of nature or from revelation, he is persuaded to be contrary to 
the divine law." See Campbell's Dissertation, Sermons and Tracts, Vol. 
II, pp. 136-154. 
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evil of no man." But the wise preacher saves his 
hearers from fanaticism by proving, that many in- 
spired mandates are expressed in general terms, so 
as to devolve on man the duty of affixing the requi- 
site limitations. They often exact a service in un- 
qualified language, so that they may exercise and im- 
prove the moral judgment of man in defining the ex- 
tent of the service. He who aims to guide himself 
by the general spirit of Christianity, will receive wis- 
dom enough to modify the commands which were 
not designed for being pressed to the letter. A 
consistent theologian, believing in the divine right 
of rulers, cannot believe in their " right divine of 
doing wrong.' 9 They forfeit their heavenly claim 
so far forth as they plainly transgress the will of 
Heaven. " The powers that be are ordained of 
God," says the first preacher to the Gentiles, "for 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
eviL" Not in all particulars, then, but in those 
particulars in which these powers become a terror, 
not to evil works, but to good, the reason for the 
divinity of their government fails. They have a 
divine right when they do no wrong, but have no 
right at all to require a sinful compliance. The 
heavenly signet of their office bears the inscription, 
"for [the ruler] is a minister of God to thee for 
good," for he is " a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil: wherefore ye must needs be 
subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
. sake" l$ut this ruler loses his divine signet and the 
divinity of his office not in all respects, but to the 
orient in which he becomes the minister of evil in- 






•tead of good ; and in which man cannot obey, either 
for conscience sake, because an enlightened con- 
science requires them to obey ay pposite command 
of Heaven ; or for wptth's stfce, because they will 
endure a sorer punishment for disobeying God in 
compliance with a human law, than for obeying him 
in opposition to it 

But there is another line, still more remote and 
still more fearful, where the wise minister ceases to 
recommend even passive obedience and advocates a 
forcible opposition to the Government which has 
abused its trust. In these extreme cases, when 
forcible resistance is a smaller evil than the tyranny 
otherwise endured, when it is the necessary and the 
only means of avoiding an oppression too grievous 
to be borne, when it and it alone promises to be 
successful in securing the rights of the citizen, 
whenever submission to tyrants is evidently treason 
against God, — then the representative of the gos- 
pel has served the State by encouraging its patriots 
in a revolution. If the stone should cry out of the 
wall, and the beam out of the timber should answer 
it, they would tell of many a Sabbath appeal with 
which this sanctuary once resounded in favor of our 
fathers struggling to escape from bondage. On the 
sixth of December, seventeen hundred and seventy- 
four, our Provincial Congress addressed a circular 
letter to every clergyman in the colony, for the pur- 
pose of securing the influence of his office against 
the encroachments of the royal power.* Our revo- 

* The following is the letter, as found in Dr. Gordon's History of the 
American Revolution, Vol I, pp. 417, 418 : " Rev. Sir,— We cannot 
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lutionary generals often entreated his aid. He 
welcomed the rising army, blessed them as they 
girded on their wteapons of defence, emboldened 
them with the thought, which always stirs the soul 
like a trumpet, that they were in a religious war 
atod fought like the Jews of old for their altars, and 
the God of the armies of Israel would go before 
them in a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night ; and it is rational to suppose that if the fre- 
quent prayer of the sanctuary had not been sent up 
to heaven in behalf of our forlorn troops, they had 
fainted under the prolonged severity of their contest. 
But the solemn question arises, Who shall judge 
whether a law be so extremely injurious as to be 
fitly unobeyed in its precept, or even resisted in its 
sanctions 1 Who shall determine when a statute 
has passed that line of abuse beyond which it can- 
not be complied with, safely and rightly ? This in- 
quiry has various meanings. Is it asked, whether 

bat acknowledge the goodness of Heaven, in constantly supplying ue 
with preachers of the gospel, whose concern has been the temporal and 
sptitnal happiness of this people. In a day like this, when all the 
ftiendi of cifil and religious liberty are exerting themselves to deliver 
this country from its present calamities, we cannot hot place great hopes 
nan order of men, who have ever distinguished themselves in their 
country fr cause; and do therefore recommend to the ministersof thegos- 
peVlnlheseveraltDwns andother places in this colony, that they assist 
as in avoiding that dreadful slavery with which we are now threatened." 
It waa natural that the people who had long revered John Cotton and 
Umbms Hooker, as fathers to the State as well as the Church, should in 
the times of the Revolution look up to thecleigy as notonlyspirittxalbot 
also political advisers. The influence of such divines as Mayhew, Cooper 
aniWitherBpoon, of the Election preachers of Massachusetts, is noticed 
a Gordon* History, Vol I, pp. 418-420; Grahame's Colonial History* 
Vek njsjn. 9M, 418, 41* 446, 46U 
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citizen may examine the merits of a law ? A 
State, — above all, a Republic, — is a school for this in- 
vigorating study. Is it inquired, whether every citi- 
zen may judge of a law, as if he were no less com- 
petent to do so than the civil authorities I He 
should feel an habitual deference toward them, the 
pulpit admonishes him to be modest and reverent; 
but in deciding to obey them against his previous 
judgment, he does and must decide for himself, la 
it asked, whether every citizen may pronounce sen- 
tence against a law, without consulting the wise and 
good of the past or present times? He should 
humbly reverence their decision, but in yielding to 
it and obeying the law on account of it and against 
his previous judgment, he does and must decide for 
himself Is it asked, whether a citizen may disobey 
any law without solemn and pious meditation ? He 
must take a large and broad view of disobedience in 
all its extended results, many of them so disastrous, 
and he is a rash man if he dare to disobey until he 
has learned wisdom from communing with the great 
Ruler. Shall a man judge hastily ? No. Shall he 
judge in a passion ? No. Shall he follow a per- 
verted conscience ? He should not have a peiyerted 
conscience which he can follow. He should have 
no conscience but a good one, one that is fit to be 
followed, and one that is worthy to punish him if he 
do not follow it He was made so that he may 
have, and he ought to have, and not only to have 
but also to obey this accurate conscience. Of 
course he ought to do what, at the time of his deed, 
after having adopted all possible means of learning 
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his duty, he thinks to be right, or else what he 
thinks to be wrong ; and to affirm that a man ought 
to do what, at the time of doing it, he thinks to be 
wrong, is a solecism in morals. Is it then in- 
quired, whether in the last resort every citizen must 
judge of his political duty 1 He must judge of it 
provided that he is to be judged far it at the lajt 
day. He must decide for himself, unless some mag- 
istrate is to stand as a days-man between him and 
the King of kings at the dread account A man 
must determine for himself his religious faith, with 
a view of its everlasting consequences, and he is 
also summoned to determine his political conduct 
with a view of life or death, honor or infamy, as its 
result This is the condition of our free agency. 
Herein is the dignity and grandeur of the soul. 
Here is the solemnity of a life on which depends 
the life to come; and here do we find a new 
and a prominent reason why the God of nations has 
appointed a class of ethical advisers who may, with 
his help, train men to make and to keep their con- 
science pure, to educate it, to rectify it, to preserve it 
as a safe guide, to obey it when it is, as it always may 
and should be thus safe, to cherish that spirit which 
has the promise of leading men into the truth, to 
suspect their own decision when opposed* to that of 
their lawgivers, to judge of " the powers, that be " 

•The patriots of our land have been trained to a high merence for 
their moral faculty. John Adam*, writing to his eon John Qnincj 
Adams,' at 8t Pet er s bur g , in 1783, says: a Your eoneeience if the mm- 
fctor plenipotentiary of God Almighty in your breast See to it that 
this, minister new negotiates in rain. Attend to him in oppositio n to 
all the courts in the world* LMm o/ Mn. Mm* p. 427, 4A Erf. 






with a devout and humble temper, and never to ven- 
ture on disobedience to them save ia the last and 
most dismal emergency, to give up for them ever) 
thing which does not forfeit the favor of Him whose 
favor h life to the nation, and ** if it be possible, as 
much as lieth in them, to live peaceably with all 
men/* and above all with those men who bear the 
sword not in vain. 

But is there not peril in these private decisions I 
Peril ! Where is there not peril on this earth, spread 
all over with snares and pitfalls, as the signs and 
results of transgression T Peril ! If we take the 
wings of the morning, and fly anywhere within the 
confines of probation, we shall find peril* He who 
made us meant to try us, and danger is our trial* 
There is danger in enslaving the conscience. There 
is danger in subduing men into peace by benumbing 
the vitality of their individual judgment A State 
will never thrive by counselling its citizens to under- 
value their moral nature, to brave as womanish their 
fears of sinning, to become patriotic by becoming 
indifferent to their conscientious scruples, to sacri- 
fice a general to a mere incidental expediency. A 
political party will sooner or later lose its dominion, 
unless it associate with itself the religious sentiment 
of the people. For, while the interests of men vary, 
and favor now this party and then another, the re- 
ligious sentiment holds on and holds out, oscillating 
sometimes like the needle, but sure to come back 
again at last, and point to the star which lingers 
over the abode of justice and of truth. In certain 
individuals this sentiment is diseased. There is 
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danger here as well as elsewhere and indeed ev- 
erywhere. A morbid conscientiousness makes good 
men discern evils which do not exist There is 
danger that men mistake a diseased imagination for 
a moral sense; and it was well said by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, that there is no class of men so difficult 
to be managed in a State as those whose intentions 
are honest, but whose consciences are bewitched. 
And, when the religious sentiment becomes fanati- 
cal, you cannot repress it by threatening. It laughs 
at the shaking of a spear. You cannot silence it by 
mere calculations of expediency. You might as well 
put a bridle on the north wind as forcibly bridle the 
tongue of either man or woman who is goaded on 
by a conscience made too sharp in its friction against 
common sense. This irritated feeling is calmed qui- 
etly, if at all ; by gentle appliances, if by any ; and 
these are the appliances of the gospel. And here, 
again, we see a reason, and a good and a great rear 
son, why the ministers of this gospel are needed by 
the State; for their business is to assuage a false 
seal by a true one, to call up one religious sentiment 
which may modify another, to qualify fervor by 
Christian prudence, to restore the equilibrium of 
the feelings, to intreat the aid of Him who maketh 
his children wise, and thus to prevent men from be- 
ing martyrs by mistake, and from making impris- 
onment the conclusion of the syllogism of which 
ignorance and fanaticism are the major and the minor 
premises. And there is one sentiment, which is a 
religious one, and which the minister may often 
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evoke for the allaying of unwholesome excitements 
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•One year ftgo it would have boen deemed idle to insfct so long on 
ettbtf of lb© following propositionii ; that tin? general role for a cititcn 
in to obry the Uwb, even if he disapprove of them ; or, that thai genotl 
rub wilJ admit »ouje though rate exceptions ; or, that a citixen, in ni- 
ls* these exceptions* must be governed by a conscience enlightened 
as it may ami should be. From the days of Cyprian to those of Dr. 
Wither* [won, theae principles have been enforced by the moat judickw 
of the clergy, and have exerted mn influence in making good citizens on 
the one hand, and good ruler* on the other. For if citizens are consci- 
thcy will feel the importune e of obeying the laws ; and if ruler* 
e power of the public conscience, they will be careful not to 
contravene it But, in the present strife of parties* there is danger that 
one or another of these principle* will be forgotten. The duty of op- 
posing a bud law may be urged so strenuously as to impinge upon the 
truth, that there are strong antecedent presumptions in favor of obeying 
every law, and that these presumptions cannot be rebutted, save by the 
clearest evidence that the enjoined act would be sinful A heavy burden 
of proof always rests upon him who would maintain the rightfulness of 
deviating from the general and momentous rule of obedience. But there 
is also a present danger, that this rule be pressed so fax as to impinge 
upon the principle so clearly stated by Robert Hall, that the obligation 
to obey God and that to obey man " are not equipollent, but the former 
is essential, invariable, and paramount to every other. — Acts 5: 29." 
There is also a present danger that, for the purpose of making men 
obedient to law, they will be encouraged to disown the authority of their 
moral sense ; but this is a suicidal policy, for when men are encouraged 
to trifle with their moral sense in one sphere, they will soon do it in ev- 
ery sphere of life, and will thus disregard its injunctions of obedience 
to the civil law. There ought to be no dispute about the principles 
themselves; the only question respects the individual cases to which 
these general principles are to be applied. Men may differ with regard 
to the particular instances in which the exceptions to the rule of obedi- 
ence may be allowed. And on this critical question, the answers to 
which are so apt to be misapprehended, " the poor wise man " has been 
wont to say, that every individual case is to be judged by itself, on its 
own independent merits, as it occurs. He knows that circumstances often 
change the character of an outward deed, and he cannot foresee all the 
circumstances which may make one particular case of disobedience 
radically different from another seeming at first view to be of the same 
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I therefore remark, that a third political virtue 
which the pastor favors is a love of country. The 
names of Luther and Melancthon give to the Saxon 
and the Prussian a new interest in their father-land. 
Her Bossuets and Fenelons brighten the glory of 
France to the eye of her citizens, and the Latimers 
and Jeremy Taylors of England invest with a sin- 
gular charm their old homes and mother tongue. It 
is natural that the fondness of parishioners for their 
minister should diffuse itself so far as to embrace 
the country which he loves and serves. The nature 
of his office is peculiarly congenial with our repub- 
lican institutions. Even when it was most perverted, 
and when other high functions lay under an heredi- 
tary caste, this office remained open to all, and was 
the only avenue of the poor to places of influence 
and trust. So the duties of the office are eminently 
republican. Scholars and civilians have longed in 
vain to hear the eloquent conversation of Robert 
Hall; but the framework-knitters of Leicestershire 
were sought out by him, and were comforted by the 
words which would have been written in the books 



Instead of attempting to give a rule which men may apply 1 
chankally, and which is so minute as to relieve them from the nece 
of judging for themselves, he strives to give them that moral culture 
which will qualify them to judge aright in every particular case. Here 
is the usefulness of his calling. Lieber, in his Political Ethics, Book 
IV, Sect 24, says : u It is impossible to give rules [i. e., minute enough 
to reach all cases of apparently conflicting laws,] for these are cases of 
extremity ; nor can any one else decide for the individual placed in that 
difficulty." And Mr. Burke says, Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 47, 48 : " Tunes 
and occasions and provocations will teach their own lessons."— "But, 
with or without right, a revolution will be the very last resource of the 
thinking and the good." There is a sound political as well as religions 
troth involved in John 7 : 17. 
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of more learned hearers. Philosopher* have made 
a pilgrimage to Berlin for an interview with Schleicr- 
inacher, and have found him conversing with the 
children of peasants in the streets* One aim of the 
Christian ministry is to develop the importance of 
every individual soul, to give a consciousness of their 
own worth to the lower classes, to bring together 
both the rich and the poor before the Maker of 
them all, and thus to prevent the evils, if not the 
existence, of pauperism- Just such is the genius 
of our republican institutions, A wise clergyman — 
but every clergyman is not wise — will love a repub- 
lic, for it stimulates the mind to an enterprise which 
will one day become a Christian zeal. Its citizens 
are not so joyous, nor so contented, even, as are 
many subjects of a monarch, but they are trained to 
think more, to know more, to possess more of char- 
acter, of real manhood, Hereby arc they fitted to 
love more, to be more vigorous philanthropists, to 
be more capacious of godly thoughts, to have more 
of that individuality which is the basis of rich spir- 
itual gifts* A wise minister will love this republic, 
for Christian sympathies gave the first impulse to it, 
and it is in its spirit a humane, considerate and 

* In a recent lecture of the Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth) he says 
of our countrymen : " One of their able public men made an observation 
to me which struck me as pungent, and perhaps true, that [theirs is] 
probably the country in which there is less misery and less happiness 
than in any other of the world." But in no other country is there so much 
of tact, Bhrewdnes8, common sense, energy and consequent capability of 
exploits. This is not the world for happiness but for exertion, and there- 
fore a philanthropist who sees the need of enterprise and toil for tbs 
moiml education of the race, must feel a peculiar interest in a country 
which, like our own, trains men for high efforts. 
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Christian republic, and it has been, is now, and — 
he trusts in God — is long to be, an asylum for the 
persecuted church. It is the habit of his religion 
to take the form of patriotism. His professional 
style does not allow him to say so much as others 
of our " eagle, stars and stripes, the beat of our drum, 
and the thunder of our cannon," but he feels inspired 
by their influence so far forth as they are expres- 
sions of a self-respect which may add to the dignity 
of Christian freemen. The pulpit is no place for 
him to boast of our shores bounding either ocean ; 
still, his heart is expanded by the thought of them, 
as of lines of light which are to illumine the East 
and the West, Africa and Japan. He expects to 
dig for no treasures along the Sacramento, for he is 
and is to be a " poor wise man ;" but he has a faith 
that the pillars of learned schools are yet to be laid 
in these mines opened by human science, and that 
in these schools religion is yet to sit enthroned, and 
4 girded round about with a golden girdle.' His 
pious sympathies are bound up with the union of our 
States; for in that union are blended the interests of 
free thought and free speech, and of the truth which 
loves freedom, and of the church and the world. If 
he cannot justify some of its laws, he would not on 
their account put asunder what God hath joined 
together. As for a mother's faults, he would mourn 
over them. If he could believe that the liberties of 
this generous people required him to abridge for a 
season the liberty of his own political speech, he 
would yield his freedom to theirs in the gracious 
words, " I have many things to say unto you, but 
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ye cannot bear them now,** If he could believe 
that these magnanimous States would so far forget 
their own mutual interests and their duties to the 
world, as to tear themselves from each other unless 
the vacant place of some fugitive from bondage were 
supplied, the minister, true to his name, would run 
to take that place, and become even the servant of 
servants, and bind his country together with his 
own sinews; for his feelings prompt him to say, — * I 
have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 
heart ; for I could wish myself enslaved, so I could 
prevent the deeper slavery and degradation and 
bloodshed of my brethren and kinsmen according to 
the flesh, to whom pertain the glory and the cove- 
nants, the giving of the law and the promises, — and 
whose are the fathers." In such a land as this, and 
at such a time as this, an unpatriotic minister is not 
the wise man who delivereth either the Church or 
the State, but like " an undevout astronomer, is 
mad." 

The State is indebted to the clergy for their ef- 
forts in promoting Christian benevolence. Such 
benevolence is something more and higher than the 
religious sentiment and the natural virtues. It 
quickens, regulates, beautifies, hallows them. It 
involves a holy love of self, relatives, friends, stran- 
gers, enemies, of one's country, one's race, the world, 
of all in fit proportion to each other, of God more than 
all, of all because of God, and duly subordinated to 
him. The life of many a pastor, who cannot calcu- 
late on living for two years in his own hired house, 
but is sent from town to town by the caprice of fickle 
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majorities, and who, without any certain dwelling 
place for himself, submits to the expectation of 
leaving his widow and orphan children homeless and 
penniless, and who still perseveres in storing his 
mind with good thoughts that he may comfort the 
sick and sorrowing, is an example of this benevo- 
lence. Often, at least, he was prompted by this 
virtue to enter an office conventionally excluding 
him from some recreations which add vigor to other 
men, and wasting his health by a continuous and 
peculiar tax on his sensibilities ; an office, in prepar- 
ing for which, he has anticipated the meagre and 
ill-paid income # so needful for the supply of his 
intellectual wants, and in prosecuting which he is 
often humbled by the deprivation of even the con- 
veniences of life ; and still he magnifies this office by 
the cheerful discharge of its philanthropic duties. 
It is the diffusive influence of this virtue that ex- 
alteth a nation. The Germans gained the means of 
their mental supremacy from Saint Boniface, when 
he carried to them the gospel of love. We may 
trace the preeminence of our Anglo-Saxon fathers 
to the mission of Saint Austin, who commended to 
them that godliness which is profitable unto all 
things. Designing to speak with a sneer, men have 
denominated the clergy a " spiritual police," j" em- 

•The average salary of the ministers of New England is said to be 
only four or five hundred dollars per annum. This sum would be a less in- 
adequate recompense for their labor, if the customs of society and their 
own mental tendencies, allowed them to employ those economical expe- 
dients which are proper for men of a less spiritual calling. 

fDr. Inglis calls the clergy a " moral constabulary." " If there was 
not a minister in every parish," says Dr. South on 1 KingB 13 : 33, 34» 



ployed for preventing the crimes which the civil 
police would punish with carnal weapons. But in 
the sneer lies a pleasant truth. Degrading as the 
phrase may seem, true religion has an economical 
value. It was given for the State as well as for 
individuals, and in the reciprocity of benefits the 
State was by its first Author designed for religion* 
Men have organized civil society with a primary 
intent of securing physical good, as, for example. 
t( undisturbed rest within unbarred doors.' 1 But sleep 
is not the final good ; it is a mere preparative for 
another and higher good. Men have formed the 
State with an immediate aim to cultivate the mind, 
but an active intellect is a means to an end, and is 
less noble than the end. Men have devised the 
State with a primary design of augmenting their 
social pleasures. But He who made the State neces- 
sary for these pleasures, contrived them as the allure- 
ments to that love which is the fulfilling of the law. 
The State was instituted by men with the direct 
purpose of multiplying the arts of life and increas- 
ing the facilities of commerce. But the finest of 
the arts have their chief value as persuasives to the 
beauty of holiness, and commerce was designed of 
Heaven to encourage the circumnavigations of 
charity, for what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and have none of that benevolence 
which is the life of the soul. Some of our fathers 



" you would quickly find cause to increase the number of constables ; 
and if the churches were not employed to be places to hear God's law, 
there would be need of them to be prisons for the breakers of the laws 
of men." 
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erred in supposing that political government was 
intended to be the servitor of a specified Visible 
church.* No visible church is pure enough to re- 
ceive such a service. None is strong enough to 
retain its benevolence which involves its meekness, 
when it looks upon the State as its hand-maid. 
We must confess the humiliating fact, that the only 
church fit to be thus honored by rulers is the Invis- 
ible. The clergy lose their official life when they 
find it amid the honors of State patronage. Such 
honors inflame their ambition or their envy, and 
clerical ambition and clerical envy, taking hold of 
the eternal world and refining themselves with the 
truth, which even when perverted is instinct with 
power, consume the best sympathies of the soul and 
burn to the lowest depths. The pride of the world 
is superficial, when compared with that of a priest- 
hood, flattered with the temptation of wielding the 
strong arm of a civil government in the enforcement 
of their own creed. The human soul is too weak 
to bear a union of the temporal with the spiritual 
authority. But there is a purer church, invisible, 
composed of all men of all sects who love Jeho- 
vah with the whole soul and their neighbors as them- 
selves, who love their country because it belongeth 
to him, and love him the more because among 
other and richer gifts he has given them such a 
country, who obey magistrates u for the Lord's 
sake," and worship the Lord in sustaining the " or- 

# 8ee a Diecoone about Civil Government in a Plantation whoa* De- 
sign if Religion; by John Cotton, 1663. 



dinances of man," who have that benevolence which 
comprehends in itself all that is most amiable in 
character, and on which hang all the law and 
the prophets. Now it is to enlarge the number 
and to augment the excellence of such men, that 
he who doeth all things for eternity hath or- 
dained the State. And it is with the same lov- 
ing aim that he hath also ordained the minis- 
ters of the church. These ministers, then, serve 
the State in fulfilling its last and noblest des- 
tiny, and " they shall bring the glory and honor of 
the nations into " * the kingdom of heaven ; while 
the State aids the ministers in permitting them to 
think what they please and to preach what they 
think. The* clergy favor the Commonwealth by 
confining themselves to their rightful qphere *nd 
pleading the cause of virtue, while the Common- 
wealth favors the clergy by confining itself to its 
own department, and securing to all citizens that 
mental and moral liberty which is a means of spir- 
itual discipline. The Government provides a sys- 
tem of elementary instruction for the people, and 
thus furnishes worthy minds for the influence of 
the pulpit ; while in their turn the clergy hallow the 
Government as the Lord's anointed, and foster 
those habits of pious allegiance which are the pro- 
tection of even the law itself. The servants of the 
State cut the cedar trees and the fir trees and the 
algum trees out of Lebanon, and with such materi- 
als the servants of the church build the temple, 
without the sound of a hammer or axe or any tool 

# Rev. 21 : 96. 
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of iron, and in that temple offer the prayers of the 
people for all who are in authority. 

If, now, the clergy be wise men, they thank you, 
Legislators, for not spoiling the influence of their 
creed by commanding men to believe it They 
thank you for allowing themselves and their hearers 
to work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, while God worketh in them both to will and 
to da They thank you for your generosity to our 
schools, common to all citizens, and free from secta- 
rian restraint They beg you to augment this gen- 
erosity fourfold, since in these common and free 
schools lies the hope of the church as well as of the 
Commonwealth ; and whatever you do for the fur- 
therance of good letters, either in our lower or 
higher seminaries, you do the same for all wise cler- 
gymen ; because, in the confident words of a stern old 
Puritan, " though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the 
field, we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew 
truth put to the worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter t Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing. — Who knows not that truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty?"* 

And now, I presume that I shall be allowed in 
this house, made venerable by an intermingling of 
•o many ecclesiastical and political associations ; in 

•Milton 1 * Aieoptgiftica. English Prose Works, Vol II, pp. 66, (57. 
Am. Ed. 
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the name of the clergy of this Commonwealth, 
founded as it was by derout men, some of whom 
were exemplary divines ; in the name of its church- 
es, over which the Lord hath in old time appointed 
so many bishops of whom the world was not worthy ; 
— amid such scenes and such Reminiscences, I know 
that Iishall be allowed to pay the tribute of a hearty 
gratitude to the eminent civilian whom we> have 
been for so many years delighted to honor as our 
Chief Magistrate. 

At a time of trial in our Commonwealth, General 
Lincoln wrote to General Washington these words : 
M It is very fortunate for us that the clergy are pretty 
generally with us. They have in this State a very 
great influent* over the people, and they will eon- 
tribute much to the general peace and happiness."* 
And during your administration, Sir, the clergy of 
all names and all parties in the Commonwealth have 
often said to each other, " Our Chief Magistrate is 
with us in every great and good work, and he will 
contribute much to the emancipating of our fellow- 
men from the thraldom of ignorance and vice." 

Nothing can be more fit, than that the President 
of our Union, the Judges of our Courts, the Gov- 
ernors of our States should manifest a kindly inter- 
est in those philanthropic Societies, the aim of which 
is to illumine the minds of men with the most puri- 
fying species of truth, and to enlarge their hearts 
with the comprehensive charity which involves the 
highest patriotism. It is meet that these function- 

• See Sparka'b Writings of Washington, Vol. IX, p. &H). The date 
of the letter is Boston, Feb. 9, 1788. 
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aries should blend their influence with that of the 
clergy, in sustaining the benevolent Associations 
which aid in binding the distant members of our 
confederacy together with the cords of a Christian 
amity, and which, as means of prevention, are surer 
safeguards against crime than are all Houses of Cor- 
rection, It is wise, that the men whom the Lord 
hath ordained to be his magistrates, should relieve 
those whom he hath ordained to be his ministers, in 
the care of such Institutions as foster among the 
people all the humane and kindly virtues. 

Sir, you have held many exalted positions in so- 
ciety, but none more honorable than those in which 
you have animated the Christian patriot to redouble 
his efforts for expanding the minds, purifying the 
aims, liberalizing the -affections of his fellow-men, 
and thus forestalling the judgment of civil tribunals 
by precluding the incipient motive which would 
otherwise develop itself into a crime* 

There are children in our Commonwealth who, 
having been inspired by your words with a love of 
temperance and the virtues linked with it, of the 
Bible and die graces cultivated by it, will remember 
those words at the close of the half century which 
has now dawned upon us. 

In these philanthropic labors which are so often 
devolved upon the clergy alone, and which have as- 
sociated the dignity of your office with the higher 
dignity of the Christian name, you have illustrated 
the maxim so distinctly endorsed by the father of 
his country,— all whose maxims are like apples of 
gold in pictures of" silver,—" that while just govern- 
8 



meat protects all in their religious rights, true re- 
ligion affords to government its sorest support* 

And not only to our Chief Magistrate, but also to 
you, Sir, who, as the second in executive* authority, 
have heen associated with him for so many years ; 
who have inherited from your reverend father those 
considerate virtues, at once republican and Christian, 
which adorned his character as they have often been 
the ornament of his sacred profession, and who 
have earned for yourself that name which those 
who come after you will inherit as a rich legacy, 
the name of an u honest num; " and to the Honora- 
ble Council, who have stood with you shoulder to 
shoulder difring the year past, upholding justice 
with a strong and steady hand when the hearts of 
many failed them through fear, and when you 
needed a more than Roman fortitude in stifling the 
private sensibilities which sometimes interfere with 
the public welfare, — to you all, good men and true, 
the clergy, I am sure, will unite with me in saying, 
that the cause of sound morals is the better for your 
steadfastness, and they will all blend their voices in 
the general prayer : 

# In his address to the synod of the Reformed Dutch church in North 
America, Oct 1789, Pres. Washington says : " You, gentlemen, act the 
part of pious Christians and good citizens by your prayers and exertions 
to preserve that harmony and good will towards men which must be the 
basis of every political establishment ; and I readily join with you that 
* while just government protects all in their religious rights, true relig- 
ion affords to government its surest support' I am deeply impressed 
with your good wishes for my present and future happiness, and I be- 
seech the Almighty to take you and yours nnder his special care." 
Sporks's Writings of Washington, Vol. XII, pp. 167, 405. 
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" The Lord bless you and keep you." 

ci The Lord make his face to shine upon you and 

be gracious unto you." 

" The Lord lift up his countenance upon you and 

give you peace." 
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0*dbeid, That Means. Andrews of Montague, Loxing of Andorer, 
ad 8mali of Truro, be a Committee to present the thanks of this House 
> the Bar. Rollin H. Niali, D. D., for the Sermon delivered by him 
n Thursday bat, before the Executive and the two branches of the 
i of this Commonwealth, and ask a oopy for the press. 

LEWIS JOSSELYN, Clsek 



SERMON. 



EOMANS XIV: 4. 
Who art thou that judobst another man's servant ? To his own Master 

BE STAKHETH OR FALLETH. 

It was said of our Saviour that he knew what 
was in man ; — and the Scriptures, in their perfect 
adaptedness to human nature in all the varied cir- 
cumstances and relations of life, evince a similar 
proof of their divine origin. The legislator and 
statesman can take no more effectual means to 
qualify themselves for their important duties, their 
complex and vast responsibilities, than by consult- 
ing the Sacred Oracles. Those governments which 
are formed after the Scripture model, and which 
bear the closest conformity to the principles and 
spirit of revelation, are found on trial best adapted 
to the character and wants of mankind, and conse- 
quently are the most prosperous and enduring. 

Religious Liberty, the principle involved in the 
text, is a prominent doctrine in the teachings of 
Christ and his Apostles. It is adapted to the well- 
being of man in any circumstances ; even among 
the rudest nations, and in the darkest periods of 
human history. What results, therefore, may we 
not anticipate from its practical operation among a 
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people, where, as with us, Christianity has already 
obtained a footing ; where there are so many safe- 
guards against the influence of error, and ^such 
numerous and ready means for arriving at a knowl- 
edge of the true God. 

The Bearino of Heligious Liberty, on oue 
own National Prosperity, is the topic, which may 
occupy, not unprofitably, the present hour. 

By religious liberty we mean the privilege of 
worshiping God according to the dictates of our 
own conscience. Its principle is, that while we 
are under obligation to be good and peaceable citi- 
zens, to obey magistrates, and submit to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord's sake, no hvpfla au- 
thority may interfere with our relations to the Cre- 
ator ; — that for our faith and practice, so long as we 
do not trench upon the legitimate sphere of civil 
government, we are responsible only to Him who 
has exclusive dominion of the soul ; — that in those 
thoughts and feelings and actions which we re- 
gard as essential to the enjoyment of the divine 
favor and the attainment of eternal life, no human 
eye may watch us, no human arm control us, no 
human tribunal summon us to account. 

It must be so from the very nature of the case. 
Religion is strictly an individual affair. Every man 
must here think and feel, act and answer, for him- 
self. Neither guilt nor holiness is communicable by 
bargain, barter, or descent. Neither magistrate nor 
priest, minister nor layman, can stand before the 



Gteator as the spiritual representative of another. 
The sphere of our religious emotions is a sacred 
enclosure, where each individual is to he left alone 
with God. The sanctuary of the soul is a hallowed 
retirement, to be entered, and entered only, by the 
High Priest of our profession. This principle is 
a conspicuous and distinguishing feature of the 
Christian faith. Even under the Jewish economy, 
formidable barriers existed in the path of the wor- 
shiper. Holy vestments, sacred places, and priestly 
functions, stood up with frowning and chilling as- 
pect between the hearts of the people and the life- 
inspiring influence of the Divine presence. But now 
a new and a living way has been consecrated by the 
blood of Jesus, in which every sincere suppliant 
may halve communion with Heaven. Wherever we 
are, in society or in solitude, on the ocean or on the 
land ; in the desert, the city or the mountain top, 
God is not far from every one of us. The incense 
of aft honest heart can rise to the Omniscient One, 
in the humblest circumstances of devotion, as ac- 
ceptably as beneath the lofty cathedral dome; and 
even when the lips move not, and the eyes, weighed 
down with sickness and sorrow, are closed, the heart, 
gratefully devout, may throb its silent adoration 
to the Deity, and breathe forth as true a spirit of 
pMyer and praise as if it mingled its tones with the 
1 BHlody of thousands, and bowed ostentatiously be- 
fore an imposing altar and a consecrated priest. 
Booh is the doctrine and this the spirit of our holy 
religion ; and yet the nations of the earth have been 
strangely alow in understanding either the one or 



the other. Even Christian communities, mistaking 
the sphere and the limits of their responsibility, 
have conscientiously scourged and branded, ban- 
ished and burned, the heretic. Strange as it now 
seems to us, history abounds with instances where 
the secular power has thought itself fulfilling a 
divinely appointed mission, — exercising a high and 
holy prerogative in putting men and women to 
death for the good of souls and for the honor of 
Christ These views are not now carried put so 
rigorously as at former periods ; still their, withering 
and deadly influence is felt in almost eVery land. 
Ours is the only government where religion is en- 
tirely dissevered from the state; the. only country 
in which the civil magistrate, should contending 
sect*! come to him with their feuds and difficulties, 
would be required to say with the deputy of Achaia, 
not scornfully but reverently, " If it were a matter 
of wrong or wicked lewdness, reason would that I 
should bear with you, but if it be a question of 
words and names and of your law, look ye to it, 
for I will be no judge in such matters." 

Such is the religious liberty enjoyed in these 
United States. It is derived directly from the King 
in Zion. It is not regarded as a matter of tolera- 
tion, but a heaven-descended and inalienable right 
Saul is an Episcopalian, and Cephas a Presbyterian, 
and Gaius a Baptist, and Demas a Roman Catholic, 
because, in the exercise of their own judgment, and 
under, we trust, a sense of responsibility to God, 
they so choose to be. The people of every nation, 
Parthians, Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers in 
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Mesopotamia; and every religious sect, whatever 
may be their faith, with the merest shred of a creed, 
dt with the most motley and far-spread patch-work 
of a superstitious ritual ; whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, Jew or Turk ; — they may here worship God, 
each in his own way, without molestation or fear from 
any human agency. If the Chinese choose to erect 
a Buddhist temple in California, or in any other 
part of the Union, they will meet with no trouble ; 
and no special attention will be given to their work 
or their worship farther than as they may be, for 
a while, matters of curiosity. Every man may sit 
under his vine and under his fig-tree and none shall 
make him afraid. 

Persecution may indeed exist without brandish- 
ing deadly weapons over the head of the supposed 
errorist. It may follow its victim with suspicion 
and scorn. It may turn upon him the demoniac 
glare of anger, and breathe venom from its lips. 
But this spirit,, we have reason to hope, is fast dis- 
appearing from among us ; or, if it lingers in some 
quarters and occasionally lifts up its horrid form, it 
is looked upon with general disgust as a base out- 
rage upon humanity, and the grossest violation of 
the laws of God. Such is our liberty. It is worth 
treasures and blood, and there are those in other 
lands who would gladly pay and are paying this 
great price for it But we were free born. It is a 
heritage which has descended to us from the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who, in the language of the gifted poetess, 

"Have left unstained, what here they found, 
Freedom to worship God." 
2 
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What then is the practical bearing of religious 
liberty upon our happiness and prosperity as a 
nation ? 

In the first place, it is the paxentftnd guardian 
of mental liberty. Independence of thought on one 
subject leads to independence of thought on others. 
Especially is this true in reference to religion. If 
there are restraints here, the whole soul is in bond- 
age ; and if there is freedom here, then are we free 
indeed. One may be in poverty or in prison and 
suffer a thousand disabilities, and be " a man for a' 
that:" but if he allows his conscience to be in the 
keeping of another, he is a slave of the most menial 
kind. There is nothing left in him that can give 
strength or dignity to a human being; no indi- 
vidual character or noble endeavors, or lofty aspira- 
tions. The glory has departed. 

There have been times in the history of nations, 
nor have those times entirely passed away, when 
religious restrictions were laid upon the intellect as 
well as upon the conscience. Men were not allowed 
to think, or at least to express their thoughts, with- 
out having first ascertained whether they were in 
harmony with the popular creed, and the prescribed 
faith. It is recorded of the Alexandrian fathers 
that in their honest intention to develop the true 
sense of Scripture, they inserted a punctuation mark 
after the word £V, in the third verse of the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John. The conscientious 
Chrysostom was greatly alarmed at this proceeding, 
and denounced it as rank heresy. Epiphanius, still 
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more zealous, declared it an act of blasphemy, and a 
sin against the Holy Ghost . Excitements rose high 
in the theological world. Wise heads combined to 
"stay the spreading evil. And thus, on account of a 
single dot,4fce perilous work of punctuating the 
inspired volume was delayed for years. A similar 
spirit of hostility to free thought crippled the en- 
ergies of philosophers and scholars, and spread 
.over the earth the darkness of a thousand years. 
Strong and active minds then existed. There were 
giants in those days. But they were doomed to 
walk only in the go-carts of despotism. They were 
occupied with the most profitless inquiries. Not 
daring to rise up in conscious majesty and pursue 
their work in the open face of day, they burrowed 
in the obscurity of convents and cloisters, and wast- 
ed on puerile conceits the powers that were designed 
for discovery and progress. Preachers and authors 
wrote with the fear of the censorship, or the Index 
of prohibited books, before their eyes, The shadow 
of the pillory or of the grim inquisition fell, through 
their study windows, sadly and ominously upon the 
page that should have been dedicated to freedom, to 
truth, and to God. But no such bit or bridle is im- 
posed on us ; and never can be. Our philosophers 
and learned men may push their investigations as 
far as they please ; no prince or prelate can harm 
them; They may make, or think they make, dis- 
coveries in science that are wonderful and startling ; 
and they may announce them to the world and 
to the church ever so boldly ; no son or successor 
of St. Dominic will raise his iron hand, nor bend 
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upon them a frowning brow. If some of their the- 
ories seem to come athwart the Bible, be it so. 
The fate of the Tuscan philosopher, often so plain- 
tively deprecated, they have no occasion to fear, — 
however much it might in some instances be de- 
served. Our men of genius may exert themselves to 
the utmost, may range the wide creation, and unlock, 
if they can, the mysteries of nature. Their acquisi- 
tions may equal their pretensions even. They may 

" Know all learning and all science know, 
And all the subtle, nice affinities 
Of matter trace, its virtues, motions, laws, 
And most familiarly and deeply talk 
Of mental, moral, natural, divine, 
Leaving the earth at will, may soar to heaven, 
And read the glorious virions of the skies, 
And gaze frr back into the awful depths of Deity." 

No obstructions will be thrown in their lumi- 
nous path. Our transcendentalists may indulge in 
imaginative theories and keen speculations, and with 
looks of wondrous wisdom, speak of the " absolute," 
and the "infinite," and the "innate," as familiar 
things, intelligible and palpable to their every 
sense. They may put forth those long reaches of 
thought which pluck bright honor from the pale- 
faced moon, or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
where fathom-line can never touch the ground, and 
drag up drowned honor by the locks ! Our policy 
and our safety consist in simply standing out of 
their adventurous way, and giving them as wide a 
range as possible. The astronomer may scan the 
heavens to the utmost sweep of his telescope ; the 
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geologist may grope in the bowels of the earth, 
and talk freely and learnedly of the countless ages 
through which its strata have been slowly churned 
and curdled; the mathematician may bend over 
problems reaching back to periods equally remote, 
and in. the fervor of scientific enthusiasm seem to 
forget the Mosaic account of creation. What then ? 
We shall 4 neither send them to the stake from an 
insane fear ; nor throw away our bibles in as insane 
a credulity. We have no apprehension that there 
will ever be discovered a want of harmony between 
the true out-speaking of nature, and the clear, un- 
erring and rightly-understood voice of inspiration. 
An intelligent faith in the word of God is too 
strong, too deeply rooted and grounded in everlast- 
ing truth, to be timorous of man or of human sci- 
ence. Religion rejoices in the mental freedom she 
inspires, and of whose blessings she herself is no 
stinted recipient 

The influence of this freedom is not confined to 
the study of the scholar. It does not expend itself 
in mere theory. It is something practical We all 
share of its blessings. It is felt in every department 
ef society, and changes the entire character and des- 
tkiy of nations. Those Europeans who first settled 
oftthe banks of the St Lawrence, were the legitimate 
offspring of church and state. Nursed from infancy 
in the lap of power, fed with artificial stimulants, 
and trained to martial rule and discipline, they lan- 
guished for want of vital sap and energy: whereas 
the colonies from England, our Puritan forefathers, 
seeking refuge from oppression, driven from their 
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firesides and their homes, tossed on the billows of 
the ocean, and left at length, outcast and neglect- 
ed, amid the storms of winter and the yell of rav- 
ages, beset with difficulties on every side, but still 
strong in native rigor and self-confiding courage, 
grew yet more strong with the conflicts and the 
bufferings of life, and exhibited in their charac- 
ter all the native might, the stern endurance and 
hardihood, of their own coast and clime. They had 
thrown off their shackles and come out of prison. 
Hatred of all civil and spiritual domineering had 
become with them a ruling passion. The spirit of 
nonconformity had taken possession of their souls, 
and the love of liberty was sublimed in them to a 
fiery essence. They were resolved to be free. Hence 
their sinewy limbs, and thoughtful brows, and ener- 
getic purposes. And what but the same spirit has 
poured around the abodes of their descendants the 
multiplied comforts of social and domestic life, and 
stirred up to unwonted activity and enterprise the 
teeming millions of our population, and awakened 
an inventive power among our artisans, our manu- 
facturers, and agriculturists, that is daily giving a 
new impulse to the various branches of industry, so 
that, as recorded by the ablest, the bitterest and the 
most anti- American press in all Europe, the United 
States, at the World's Fair, in every valuable art, in 
everything for human improvement, so far distanced 
every competitor, as to leave none else in sight 
To what, I ask, is this attributable but to that soul- 
liberty, in which they occupy an enviable and soli- 
tary preeminence among the nations of the earth 1 
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It is not thus with the South American States. Re- 
publics though they are, with a salubrious clime, a 
fertile soil, and exhaustless mines of gold and silver, 
they are yet, in all the elements of human power, 
whether of head or heart, in the quiet pursuits of 
peace, or the fiercer conflicts of war, as dwarfed and 
inert as Pharaoh's lean kine, and like them, through 
years of famine or years of plenty, remain gaunt and 
meagre still. What is wanted is religious freedom. 
This has a vitalizing power. It arouses men to action, 
and sets them forward in a career of improvement 

Dangers indeed are to be apprehended from these 
awakened energies. The practical effect of liberty, 
depending as it does upon the manner in which it 
k employed, is diversified in its character, like the 
vegetation of the earth. Rightly used and trained, 
it becomes the waving harvest, the rich and abun- 
dant fruits of cultivated fields, which fill our garners 
and pile our boards with plenty. Perverted or suf- 
fered to run wild,«it presents only thorns and briers ; 
or, at best, is like the green, yet deceptive ivy, which 
14 hastens the decay it serves to hide, and crumbles 
into speedier ruin the edifice it was designed to adorn 
and beautify." A strange progeny is sometimes 
born even of American freedom. Our genius, like a 
Minister at large, is fruitful of suggestions, and con- 
tfantly devising new modes of operation. Under its 
excited influence a thousand uncouth notions and in- 
ventions are obtruded upon the public eye. Strange 
ad suspicious theories in science, government, and 
religion, are broached and propagated through the 
community. Stars are frequently appearing above 
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the horizon, promising to guide their followers to a 
new Bethlehem ; but prove, in the sequel, like the 
corpse lights of English fable, which pointed only to 
the graves their discoverers and admirers were soon 
to occupy. Though Fourier has gone to his Judge, 
his system lives and has here its list of votaries. 
The radical and the comeouter are abroad ; the lat- 
ter has not only come out himself, but is anxious to 
thrust out Christ and his creed from his neighbor's 
heart and house. Views adverse to the church and 
the ministry, and to all organized govdfoments, are 
freely expressed ; yea, attacks are made on the Bible 
and Christianity itself. But do we, on this account, 
wish any other restraints upon the soul than those 
which Heaven imposes ? Would we, from fear of 
the tornado, have the winds imprisoned 1 Or, to 
save a toppling edifice or a branching tree here and 
there, which may be uprooted or overturned by the 
maddened tempest, would we forego the genial in- 
fluence which springs from the pulses or even the 
billows of the atmosphere % No : We would have 
the soul free as the elements of nature. Let thought 
be as unrestrained as the lightning, and come forth . 
in bold thunder-tones — who is afraid % If it be of 
men, it will come to naught ; if of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it. The wildest fanaticism will often die 
of itself if you but let it alone ; it becomes a raging 
flame only by ill-judged endeavors to smother the 
fire. The true and successsful way of curing mental 
as well as bodily diseases is by bringing them to the 
light and air. Nature is her own physician. Let 
her roam at pleasure under bright skies and over 
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green fields, and she will throw off many maladies, 
which, were she confined to the stifled atmosphere of 
a sick-room, and doomed to the. apothecary's drugs 
and doses, would prove her death. . Thus it is with 
the soul. It finds health and life by its own free- 
dom. Let argument meet argument, opinion come 
in conflict with opinion, different systems and theo- 
ries grapple with each other upon a fair and open 
field, and the result will be the correction of error, 
the exposure of folly, and the ultimate triumph of 
truth and righteousness.* 

Beligious liberty has a direct and strong bearing 
upon our national stability. Prophecies of failure 
respecting the republic have been uttered from its 
origin. The cry of disunion is nothing new nor 
strange. There are doubtless some circumstances 
which may justly occasion alarm. It was an in- 
telligent and deep conviction of real danger, that 
prompted the remark from the patriot of Monticello, 
" I tremble for my country, when I remember that 

* Error and falsehood can thrive only in darkness, whereas troth 
courts the light Christianity shrinks from no investigation. She loses 
nothing by the strictest scrutiny. She never stood on a loftier emi- 
nence or more immovable foundations, than at this moment Men at 
other times and in other lands have endeavored to blot the Sabbath 
from existence, and enact a decade to the Goddess of Liberty ; but the 
memorial day of the creation, the resurrection and the redemption, has 
returned to the calendar in spite of its foes, and there it will stand for- 
ever, encircling and gladdening the nations with its hallowed light 
The Bible, too, in other times has encountered enemies, as numerous 
and bitter, and as strangely conscientious; but it has survived every 
attack, and the assaults of its old and foiled opponents have become 
its enhanced defence, the thicker and the more pnminent bosses on the 
3 
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God is just" A nation that sets itself against the 
Lord, that is recreant to its moral obligations, that 
tramples npon the interests of humanity 4nd the 
laws of righteousness, cannot long survive. No 
invading army may born its cities* or lay waste its 
fields ; no crushing power from Without may blot it 
from existence ; it carries within itself the seeds of 
decay and ruin. Many a strong government has 
thus been broken into fragments. Many a mon- 
archy, as well as republic, from the midst of out- 
ward prosperity and apparent strength, has thus, 
from its towering height, descended suddenly to 
the grave, as if smitten by an invisible hand. * That 
this nation, in its prosperity and pride, is exposed 
to danger, it were hypocrisy and falsehood to deny. 
The soul, here freed from the restraints of man, is 
in danger of breaking away from the laws of God. 
The young men of America, now entering upon the 
stage of life, and they who are to take part in its 
checkered drama for the next thirty years, will de- 
velop their character, and put forth the energies of 

buckler of Jehovah. " The word of God is tried." It has passed 
through many a fiery ordeal. Science and philosophy, as well as 
malice and power, have seemed for the moment to threaten its over- 
throw ; but it has come forth divinely protected from every furnace of 
the destroyer, its truths beaming with the brighter effulgence, and freed 
only from the fog and fiction and error with which they are liable to be 
intermingled and shrouded by human imperfection and guilt The 
rough scaffolding, indeed, put up by human hands, and which has 
come to be regarded with superstitious reverence as part of the build- 
ing, may be torn away ; but only to leave the temple of Christian truth, 
as established by the Lord himself, in more grand and beautiful pro- 
portions, with a superstructure standing upon the Rock of ages, and 
rising in strength and majesty, and attractive splendor, before the eyes 
of all nations. 
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the human mind and heart, whether for good or 
for evil, more fully and more effectively than any 
generation of men that has ever existed. This 
innumerable multitude are now on their march. 
Already the tramp of their footsteps is sounding in 
our ears. They are the men who will determine 
the character and complexion of our future history. 
And if greater care be not taken for their education 
and moral improvement than has ever heretofore 
been taken, their purposes and passions will be em- 
bodied in the laws and institutions of society, and 
flame out from all the places of power and influ- 
ence, in such broad and terrific characters, that not 
only " whoever runs may read ; but whoever reads 
will run." 

What, then, in these circumstances, are our means 
of safety? Shall we rely solely on government ? 
Will you put this population, fired with the spirit 
of freedom, into a straight jacket of civil statutes, 
and compass them about with a constabulary force ? 
It is, I am aware, a favorite maxim in some quar- 
ters, that government is the all-in-all to a people ; 
that wisdom and goodness can proceed only from 
organized authority; that there can be but little 
intelligence, or morality, or religion even, unless 
sanctioned by power, and enforced by legal enact- 
ments. I believe in no such doctrine. There is a 
spirit in man, a heart and a conscience, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty hath given him under- 
standing ; and if allowed the free exercise of these 
high powers with which he is endowed by the 
Creator, he will be a better and a safer citizen than 



if his soul were cowed down by an Argus-eyed 
police, and he met at every turn by some prohibi- 
tory law. I remember, when a youth, listening to 
the eccentric Randolph, from the lobby of the senate 
chamber, in Washington. He frequently boasted 
that he was the most useful man in Congress, for 
the reason that he always gave negative votes. He 
thought there was danger of too much legislation. 
He believed that liberty was itself a conservative 
principle ; and that a free people might safely be 
entrusted with a large amount of discretionary pow- 
er. And is not this a true sentiment 1 Ceptainly. 
It is illustrated and confirmed by our own history 
and present condition. We have less of the mar 
chinery of government than any other nation, and 
less need of it than any other ; and one reason is, 
that, where man is free, where he is left to think and 
act for himself, where he has an individual character 
to sustain, and individual responsibilities to meet, a 
feeling of self-respect, an ambition to deserve the 
confidence reposed in him, and an intelligent per- 
ception of his own interests, will keep him from 
making war upon society. The spirit of true free- 
dom is ever associated with a regard for public 
order, and with a respectful and even reverential 
deference to law. It binds together harmoniously 
a community of free and independent men. It 
is like the union of the centripetal with the cen- 
trifugal power in nature, which keeps the planets in 
their steady pathway round the sun : While throw- 
ing out a mighty force, it is equally attractive, direct- 
ing and impelling innumerable and separate bodies 



in their onward course, without jar or collision ; or, 
if notes of discord are occasionally heard, they soon 
die away amid the sweeter music of the spheres. 

Religious liberty tends to a general diffusion of 
knowledge, so essential to the stability and pros- 
perity of a nation. If learning does not with us 
rise so high as in some of the nations of Europe, yet 
what is lost in height is made up in length and 
breadth. And this is far better, so far as real util- 
ity is concerned, than a few brilliant lights in the 
midst of surrounding darkness, just as our extensive 
prairies are more valuable for all the purposes of 
tillage than some Alpine mountain, whose top is 
lost in the clouds, or dazzling in the rays of the sun, 
but whose sides are barren and unproductive. Italy 
may have her distinguished scholars, a few individ- 
uals, preeminent in taste and refinement But how 
many of her population know not their right hand 
from their left ! Scarcely a dozen papers are pub- 
lished in all that classic land, and not half the peo- 
ple, I suppose, are capable of reading even them : 
Whereas, in the United States, the various avenues 
of light to the public mind are open. The press is 
free from unnatural surveillance and restraint, and 
is sending out its periodicals, and spreading its sheets 
all over the land. Above four hundred millions of 
copies are annually distributed ; and, how seldom 
do you find a born and bred American, whether 
riding m his coach, or drawing a hand-cart, who 
does not read the " papers." Many, it is true, are 
scarcely worth reading, and the character and spirit 



of some of them are more suited to the cities of the 
plain, and the day when Lot fled out of Sodom, amid 
the avenging fires of Heaven, than to this free repub- 
lic, in the latter half of the nineteenth century. But 
the greater portion are adapted to instruct the pub- 
lic mind. They constitute a kind of national libra- 
ry, a universal atheneeum, from which, if there issue 
no very deep streams of thought, there is constantly 
going forth a broad and refreshing current of general 
intelligence. 

Our Free-School System, also, owes its prosperity, 
and indeed its existence, to the spirit of religious 
liberty. Repeated efforts have been made to intro- 
duce it into Great. Britain, but hitherto without 
success. The whole body of nonconformists are 
opposed to it In the exercise of what they deem a 
godly jealousy of the established church, they set 
themselves strenuously against whatever may tend, 
in their estimation, to enlarge its power. They 
suspect danger in the " School Bill," and ply the 
parliament and her majesty with petitions for its 
defeat. Much as we may sympathize with their 
motives, we cannot commend their wisdom. We 
bless God that here the different denominations of 
Christians have no such fears and jealousies of one 
another. Sectarianism is, as it ought to be, excluded 
from our schools. Teachers are selected indiscrim- 
inately from the whole community, and the question 
asked, is, whether they are qualified to instruct our 
children in the usual branches of a popular educa- 
tion ? and not to what church they belong, nor 
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what are the peculiarities of their religious creed. 
And it is delightful to see in these schools the chil- 
dren of the rich and the poor, — children whose 
parents are from every nation, and entertaining, 
prtbably, every variety of religious sentiment, — 
her^ sitting side by side, knowing no distinctions, 
and having no rivalry or strife with one another, 
except for the merit and the rewards of scholarship. 
Such is the system which, commenced by our fathers 
fat the Mayflower, has been diligently followed up 
by their children, from generation to generation. 
By all elasses of citizens it is looked upon with sat- 
isfaction and pride, as the glory of our Common- 
wealth. In the immense strides taken by the coun- 
try^ all the paths of progress, since the beginning 
6f the present century, there is no department of 
fife in which the people have manifested a greater 
interest, and where the signs of improvement are 
moreMsible, than in our public schools. It cannot 
be otherwise, in a healthful state of society. The 
education of youth has been happily compared to 
the flowering out of the community. It is to the 
moral and intellectual world what the outburst of 
spring is to the natural ; with this marked ex- 
ception : The material creation makes no advance ; 
but only repeats itself, with an exquisite and beau- 
tiful uniformity, from year to year ; while the pow- 
ers of the soul are immortal, and susceptible of 
indefinite improvement 

Religious liberty, also, secures most fully and 
most effectively to our nation, the influence of the 



piplpit The " Indebtedness of the State to the Cler- 
gy," was ably shown by the gentleman who preceded 
me in this public service. But it is to the entire 
separation of the church from the state, and, the 
perfect freedom we enjoy in our religion, that the 
pulpit is indebted for much of the power for good 
with which it is here invested. The ministry is not 
a profession favorable* to the acquisition of wealth, 
nor is it thfe usual path to political preferment ; and 
it is sometimes said that our general influence in 
society is less imposing than that of the cleigy in 
the days of our fathers. This may be so ; and yet 
be no disparagement to the ministerial offiee or 
character. The truth is, that free, republican insti- 
tutions tend to strip off the pomp and glare of offi- 
cial dignity, and accord respect and honor to men 
for what they are in themselves. Whatever station 
an individual may occupy, his influence in society 
depends essentially on his own personal character. 
This is specially true of the Christian minister. 
He may be called "Bishop," "Archbishop," or 
" Cardinal ;" the title will avail but little with 
intelligent people. The more important inquiry 
will be, Is he an honest man? Is he a faithful 
shepherd and bishop of souls ? Is he like Cowper's 
pastor, 

" Much impressed himself, 
As conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock 
He feeds, may feel it too ?" 

The potent charm which formerly attached to the 
clerical name and garb, it must be allowed, does not 
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now exist Nor is this a matter of regret It only 
tends to separate and preserve Christianity from the 
corrupt and corrupting influence of the world, and 
to keep unsoiled those pure and heavenly robes in 
which she shall ultimately be presented to the bride- 
groom. And besides, who does not know that a 
minister, embosomed in the affections and confi- 
dence of his people, is far more efficient for good, 
than if girt about with the insignia of office and 
power, with a glittering tiara upon his head, and 
keys of awful mystery in his hand % The truths of 
the everlasting gospel, proclaimed as they are with 
us from a thousand pulpits in every part of the 
land, and to tens of thousands of hearers, from the 
lips, of their own chosen teachers, are instilling into 
the public conscience and the public heart an in- 
fluence, which, for the preservation of whatever is 
good and valuable in our country, is infinitely more 
effective than all the paraphernalia of a standing 
army. This unpretending yfet continuous infiltra- 
tion of moral and religious truth into the commu- 
nity, through so many and various channels ; this 
nourishment of the tree by means of its branches 
spreading themselves afar and freely in the air of 
heaven, is an inestimable source of national vitality 
and strength. 

More than all ; the Paraclete of the New Testa- 
ment, the Divine Comforter, the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father sends to the devout suppliant in the 
name of Jesus, is the mysterious and glorious me- 
dium through which the favor of God is realized 
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among men, and which is as essential to the perma- 
nent prosperity of a nation, as it is to the life and 
salvation of an individual But this Spirit is pre- 
eminently the spirit of freedom. It cannot be em- 
bodied in state enactments* nor confined to creeds 
and fbrms, nor infused into the soul by any human 
authority whatsoever. Its sphere of operation is in 
connexion ' with spontaneous emotions, personal 
responsibilities, and individual thought In reim- 
pressing upon man the image of his Maker, and 
bringing his thonghts into subjection to the obe- 
dience of Christ, it creates within him the greater 
individuality of character ; it brings him to himself 
He is under law, but it is a perfect law of liberty; 
liberty of the highest and the purest kind ; 

M Til liberty of heart, aoch as 
Monarch* cannot give, nor all the 
Powers of earth and hell confederate, 
Take away." 

" It is held by charter, 
And that charter sanctioned sure 
By the unimpeachable and awful oath 
And promise of a God." 

Here, then, is our strength as a nation ; here our 
defence and safety as individuals. With a free 
press, and a free school, and a free pulpit, and the 
unrestrained influence of the Spirit of God upon the 
free soul, we shall stand forever, firm as the ocean 
rock, around whose base the waters harmlessly rage, 
and around whose summit the winds of heaven as 
harmlessly play. 
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Government, sustaining no official relation to re- 
ligion, is, on this account, in a position to be more 
efficiently aided and strengthened by her power.* 

Christianity, moving in her separate and appro- 
priate sphere, entering, as she alone can, into the 
sanctuary of the soul, and sweetly enforcing the 



* *-<Mich it said at the present time, about the " higher taw," by one 
party, as if men were to follow their individual convictions, regardless 
of civil government ; and by another, as if they were to follow the laws 
or man, regardless of God. ' The true philosophy on this subject, it 
seems to me, may be stated in few words. Government, with as, exists 
for certain specified purposes ; purposes which are clearly denned in 
the constitutions of the several states, and in that of the Union : and 
as religion is not one of them, it cannot interfere in spiritual matters, 
without transcending the limits of its responsibility. In its corporate 
capacity it has no more to do with religion, than the directors of a bank, 
or the superintendents of a railway. The legislator and magistrate, in 
the discharge of their official duties, can consult only the constitution 
as it is. Fidelity to their specified trust is the law that binds them, and 
for which they are responsible to an earthly constituency. At the 
same time, they are men, subjects of the government of God, and 
amenable at his tribunal. The responsibility of the individual to his 
Maker, cannot be set aside by any inferior accountability which he 
may have assumed as an officer. The true statesman will be religiously 
faithful to his appointed work, and, like Daniel the prophet, so manage 
the affairs of government, that not the wiliest politician shall be able 
to find any just occasion against him, in things pertaining to the king- 
dom ; and yet, as by his oath of office he recognizes a higher tribunal 
and a higher law than ma if a, he will not perjure himself by disregard- 
ing that higher law ; but will follow the revealed will of Heaven, though 
it should lead him, as it did the noble Hebrew at the head of the Chal- 
dean cabinet, into the very den of lions. While he has no right to use 
his official power to enforce religion, or to accomplish any other pur- 
poses aside from those for which he was specially intrusted with au- 
thority, he cannot, nevertheless, forget the paramount authority of God 
over himself, as an individual, without a recklessness of moral charac- 
ter which would disqualify him for any station of influence or honor, 
either in Heaven or earth* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and one of the most essential elements of true patriotism. 
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counsels of Heaven upon the inner man, is a Blight* 
ier element of strength to our national institutions 
than if ehe were herself legally allied with the sec- 
ular power. It is not the religion of the statute 
book, but that which lives, and moves, and has its 
being in the renewed heart, that furnishes to society 
and to government that which they most need — a 
man, perfect and complete; with an enlightened 
conscience and a soul of his own : not held under 
mortgage aud rack-rent to corporate authorities, 
nor left in pawn with ecclesiastical usurpers. 

Our government, thus separate from religion, pat- 
ronizing no sect and proscribing none, has taken 
the most effectual method of attaching to itself the 
whole body of the people. However diversified 
may be our religious views, we all stand on an equal 
footing in regard to the state. Our country is the 
common mother of all who live under her laws. 
None are disowned; — none are thrown from her 
maternal embrace, because of their religious convic- 
tions. We are all her legitimate children : — all 
equal and acknowledged heirs of the inheritance. 
It is this family relationship in civil affairs, with 
our individual freedom in regard to religion, and 
the satisfaction which thence ensues, which is pre- 
serving the nation from those outbreaks and revolu- 
tions, so common and so terrific on the eastern con- 
tinent. The strife of political parties is sufficiently 
bitter, but there is generally no religious principle 
or point of conscience involved in their controver- 
sies. Hence, however high and menacing party ex- 
citement may occasionally rise, it soon subsides; 
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the thunders-sleep and the winds retire. Happily, 
in the political world as in the natural, the storm is 
succeeded by a calm, and there comes the clear sun* 
shine after rain- But if religious interests are inter- 
mingled with the secular, and the strong arm of 
civil authority is laid upon the still stronger convic- 
tions of the soul, the conflict is deadly* The tern* 
pest is continuous and horrible, raining down hail- 
atones and coals of fire. It is like the pouring out 
of the apocalyptic vial upon the rivers and fountains 
of waters, until they become blood. All parties 
suffer in the struggle. The oppressor is doomed, 
Sooner or later, to share the fate of his victim. Thus 
within a few years, we have semi mighty kings 
hurled from their thrones, long-standing and power- 
ful dynasties scattered in an hour, and the fairest 
fields of Europe saturated with human gore. 
Heaven has so ordained it as an act of retributive 
justice to the persecutor. Thou art righteous, O 
Lord ! which art, and wast, and shalt be, because 
thou hast judged thus; for they have shed the 
blood of saints and of martyrs, and thou hast given 
them blood to drink, for they are worthy. 

There is nothing so difficult to repress, as the 
religious sentiment* The tyrant may clothe his 
captive in chains, and lay him low in a dungeon ; 
but it is not so easy a task to bind the free spirit 
He may put a seal upon the lips, but not so readily 
on volition, and thought, and the moral sense. The 
soul, freer than air, more rapid than light, regards 
no chains, and is limited to no dungeons. The 
thoughts that wander through eternity, defy all 
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bolts and bars, and an awakened conscience, right 
or wrong* mocks at all created force. There are 
yet men upon the earth, who will think for them- 
selves. Their souls were not made to be hampered 
with fetters* You might as well chain the Helles- 
pont as them* You may forge manacles, and 
erect prisons f and stand at the j>ortal with a point- 
ed bayonet; the immortal spirit will rise in 
majesty* and inscribe its laws upon society in 
the more enduring characters. You may evoke 
the thunders of the Vatican* and pass sentence 
of excommunication, and threaten them with the 
vengeance of Heaven in the world to come; 
they will yet utter their thoughts, and proclaim 
aloud their irrepressible convictions. Knowledge 
is power. Love is active. Inspiration cannot but 
speak the things it has seen and heard. Science 
may be forced upon her bended knees to recant her 
heresy of the earth's rotation, " and yet it moves," 
will come forth in spite of all, from her lips. 

" The Spirit cannot always sleep in dust, 
Whose essence is etherial ; you may try to darken 
And degrade it ; it may rust dimly awhile, 
But cannot wholly die ; and when it wakens 
It will send its fire intensely forth, and higher." 

When the " bull of the pope" has fallen on such 
a mind, or the u edict of a bishop " oppressed it, 
when the congregational "formulas" have been 
imposed, or the " presbyterian book of discipline" 
held it down too closely, when the baptist " articles 
of faith," or the scruples of the " dear brethren" 
have abridged it of its liberty, it will stir under its 
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burden ; it will break down or leap over its safe- 
guards, and scatter all human restraints as quickly 
as did the Judge of Israel the green withs that 
bound him. 

Hence, of all governments, none stand on so pre- 
carious a footing as those which attempt to control 
religion. They are as vineyards planted on the 
sides of Etna, where the royal husbandmen gather 
their clusters of revenue and luxury amid the white 
ashes of a recent eruption, or while feeling beneath 
them the first surgings and throes of some new and 
impending evolution, that shall bury the vine and 
the vine-dresser, the tax and the tax-gatherer, in the 
same lava flood In attempting to repress and stifle 
the sacred fires which Heaven has enkindled in the 
soul, you will yourselves be consumed. The strong 
man shall be as tow, and his work as a spark ; they 
shall both burn together and none shall quench 
them. 

But it may be asked, Is Christianity herself safe 
in the hands of the people 1 Objections are urged 
against the " voluntary system," on the ground that 
it tends to infidelity and atheism. Fears have been 
expressed by our brethren beyond the Atlantic that 
such would be our fate ; — that religion would ulti- 
mately die out, for want of legal safeguards and 
protection. But what has she ever gained by such 
protection 1 It is a suspicious circumstance that 
her avowed and bitter enemies have strongly advo- 
cated hm union with, the state. And why do they 
wish the union t Bousseau unintentionally pays 



Christianity a compliment, by assigning his reason. 
It is substantially this: — As she came from the 
hands of Jesus Christ, she is annoying to the na- 
tions : she makes assaults upon human character ;— 
she accuses men of sin, and threatens the guilty 
with a future judgment ; and thus creates commo- 
tions and divisions among mankind " Of all 
Christian authors/* he tells us, M the philosopher 
Uobbes was the only one who fully saw the evil, 
and dared to propose a union of the two heads of 
the Eagle, and thus reduce the whole to political 
harmony.'' The evil, according to him, was in the 
spiritual nature and aggressive power of the gospel. 
And the remedy was to be found in putting religion 
under the guardianship of human government 
And an effectual remedy it has ever proved! It 
takes out of Christianity her life and soul, and 
leaves her as weak and inoffensive as her bitterest 
enemies could desire: and that, too, without im- 
parting any additional strength to the secular pow- 
ers. It is a union which 

" Not enriches them, 
But makes her poor indeed." 

The truth is, that not only is the state the 
stronger, but Christianity is the purer and the 
more powerful, when they are suffered to operate 
apart. It is better for both eagles, if I may 
borrow the figure, not to unite them in a common 
head, but to give them a separate and distinct 
existence, and open to their flight the whole 
expanse of the horizon. The bird of paradise 
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can sustain herself upon her own unaided wing. 
She did so in the first age of the Christian era. 
The strong arm of government was indeed stretched 
out; — not, however, to shield the interests of 
the new religion, hut to crush them; for this 
purpose Christ was crucified, and his disciples 
driven from city to city, and hunted through 
synagogue and dungeon and amphitheatre, into a 
bloody and dishonored grave. But was Christianity 
thereby extinguished? No: she gathered fresh 
energies in the sepulchre, and arose with her au- 
thor, to claim the skies and rule the subjacent 
earth. From amid perils, imprisonments and 
deaths, she went forth in the greatness of her 
strength, to the conquest of the world. But no 
sooner did she consent to lean upon human aid 
and power, and to creep for patronage and protec- 
tion under earthly corselets and coronets, than she 
ceased to wield the energies of Heaven. When she 
placed upon her brow the diadem of the Caesars, 
she seemed to have acquired additional vigor ; there 
was an apparent glow of health upon her coun- 
tenance ; but it was only the unnatural bloom upon 
the cheek of consumption, a bright hectic flush, 
indicating only weakness and decline. The impe- 
rial sword, raised in her defence, pierced her to the 
heart Seated in the chair of state, arrayed in 
royal robes, and crowned with fading laurel, she 
began herself to fade. Rocked to sleep in the 
cradle of popular favor, she slumbered for ages, and 
if left solely to the care of kings and queens, would 
have slept the sleep of death. Were these high 
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functionaries humbly and gratefully to regard her 
claims, they might indeed fulfil the beautiful lan- 
guage of the prophet, and become her nursing 
father* and her nursing mothers ; but when Chris* 
tianity is decoyed from her own lofty position, to 
nestle in the arms of authority, and draw nourish- 
ment from the breast of pride and ambition, the 
deadly poppy and the fatal nightshade are distilled 
into the milk on which she feeds, and with all the 
gorgeousness and splendor of ber outward adorn* 
tag, is but a sickly child, 

■ Sad to view, 
It* viaage pale and wan." 

If we mfljr rely upon a distinguished geologist, in 
his " first impressions" of England, a national re- 
ligion, even at its best estate, is altogether vanity. 

In the technical language of his profession, — " It is 
no longer a living devotion, but a petrifaction, a 
fossil, existing, it is true, in a fine state of keeping, 
but still an exanimate stone." Everywhere and in 
all circumstances, religion, owing to the evil tenden- 
cies of human nature, is liable to degenerate into 
mere form ; but where the church is allied with the 
state ; where a religious profession is a passport to 
worldly preferment ; where a " living" is secured to 
the officiating clergyman, independent of the volun- 
tary contributions of his hearers ; and where no 
farther attentions to the flock are expected, than 
what are requisite to prevent their going in quest of 
strange pastures, a strong temptation is presented to 
ambition, to avarice, to sloth and spiritual fraud. 
And it will generally be found, that the system 
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which provides a "living 11 for the shepherd, be- 
queaths a dying to his flock. Human nature must 
be entirely changed, if, in such circumstances, hy- 
pocrisy do not enter the sanctuary of the living 
God, and lay impious hands upon the horns of 
the altar.* 

Christianity, so far from dying out amid our free 
institutions, has found here a field specially prepared 
of God, for her most signal and brilliant tri- 
umphs* Had America been discovered before the 
reformation, before the printing of the Bible, and 
before those struggles for liberty which had earlier 
began to agitate the public mind, how different from 
what they now are would have been the character 
and prospective destiny of these United States. But 
God kept this great continent concealed from Euro- 
pean adventurers, until a people were prepared to 
occupy it An un traversed ocean rolled between it 
and them, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. No navigator was allowed to land upon these 
shores, until the sun of the Christian era had reached 
an elevated point in the eastern horizon, and 
broken through the mists and darkness which had 

* When the English Puritans, in the time of Cromwell, became su- 
preme in the state, they passed a resolution in Parliament, prompted, 
doubtless, by motives of piety, that no person should be admitted iuto 
the public service, until the house were satisfied of his real godliness. 
The result was as might have been expected ; men who cared for no 
religion, rushed into the church, and those good people, who, when pro* 
■cnbed and persecuted, had obtained a deservedly high reputation for 
sanctity, now found themselves mixed up with, and jostled and overpow- 
ered by, a motley multitude of traffickers, money-changers and office- 
seekers, whom Christ would have driven from his temple, with a whip 
of small cords* 
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gathered around it in its ascension, so that when 
this new earth arose from chaos, it was greeted at 
once by great lights which God had placed in the 
firmament, and whose genial rays, we trust, will 
continue to shine upon our hills and valleys with 
undiminished purity and brightness, to the end of 
time. 

The manner in which emigration from other 
lands has been at one time retarded, and at another 
hastened, evinces the same all-wise and beneficent 
regard to the character which this nation should 
ultimately form, "What hath God wrought," was 
the first message sent by the telegraph, as if from 
Heaven itself Lo this people, " I the Lord have given 
yon wealth and power, mountains of iron and valleys 
of gold, a boundless territory and a free government ; 
I have kept back the hordes of Europe until you 
could consolidate the foundations of your free insti- 
tutions, and prepare your magazines of light for these 
ignorant millions ; I have added the ocean steamer, 
the railway, the steam printing press, and the tele- 
graph, as ye have been able to bear the stress and 
the storm of their influence. Employ, then, all 
these for my glory and the establishment of my 
kingdom." 

The sceptic may say, all this has so happened, 
and attribute it only to blind chance ; but thought- 
ful minds cannot avoid looking beyond these inter- 
mediate agencies to a higher source. Above the 
wheels and pulleys and crossbeams of second causes, 
and within the reservoir of human industry and 
mortal skill, they recognize, as the controlling force 
of the complicated machinery, the presence of Him 
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who is wonderful in counsel and mighty in work- 
ing; and gratefully exclaim, — This is the Lord! 
We have waited for him ; — This is our God ! We 
will rejoice and he glad in his salvation. 

One reason why Palestine was chosen of God to 
he the great theatre of human redemption, where 
the ministry of prophets and apostles, and of Christ 
himself, should he exercised, was its central posi- 
tion. Whatever was there said and done, was pro- 
claimed as upon the housetops, and the sound 
thereof went out to every land. Ships were pass- 
ing and repassing from its coast, to all the promi- 
nent places on the Mediterranean. Caravans, richly 
laden, were often seen wending their way from 
Egypt to Persia, and still farther to the East, where 
lay the wealth and splendor of India. Thus when, 
in the fulness of time, Christianity arose, the way 
was prepared for the widest diffusion of her light. 
A similar position is occupied by the United States, 
not only in reference to the western continent, but 
to the population of the world. The great body of 
the people of Asia are collected in masses on her 
eastern coast, upon the shores of the Pacific ; and 
that of Europe on her western, along the borders of 
the Atlantic. America, extending as she now does 
to both oceans, is in the near proximity of them all. 
She can stretch out her arms and make her influ- 
ence felt over the entire globe. And is this high 
position assigned her, think you, simply that she 
may become a great and wealthy people ; — the com- 
mercial emporium of the world 1 Is she to hold out 
in her full hands only patent steam-reapers, the cu- 
riously made lock, or the deadly revolver % Is her 
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commerce only to add to an already overflowing 
treasury ? Is she to use God's ocean only as a road 
for the transportation of cotton and tobacco and 
New England rum t No* The great sea where go 
the ships, was not made to be a mere theatre of 
worldly enterprise, but to subserve the higher pur- 
poses of benevolence and love. Its winds and 
waves are to waft* to every shore , the truths and 
principles, the hopes and the joys of Christianity, 
It is a highway of emerald and sapphire for the 
footsteps of the Lord of Hosts. Christ is yet, as in 
the days of his flesh, to walk triumphantly upon 
the waters^ and display his wonders in the deep* 
The multiplied facilities which are now enjoyed for 
traversing sea and land; the roads of iron which 
bind together the most distant parts of the conti- 
nent ; — the rivers, grooved by the finger of God ; — 
the oceans poured from the hollow of his hand ; — 
the ships which plough their way through the storm- 
iest sea and in the darkest night ; the wires, full 
of vitality and clinking with thought, that are 
spreading their electric network in every direction, 
are the great arteries, and nerves, and life-blood of 
human sympathy, designed not merely to facilitate 
the intercourse of nations, and bring the whole 
human family into a loving brotherhood, but to re- 
animate the world with a new life, to unite the 
earth with Heaven, and to recover man to the love 
and service and companionship of his Creator. 

But to say nothing of the influence which may 
be sent abroad, this country is the chosen asylum of 
all nations. If Japheth has fulfilled the prediction, 
uttered while the earth was yet moist and reeking 



from the deluge: If he has hitherto occupied the 
tents of Shem ; he is here requiting his brother for 
the usurpation and encroachment, by inviting all 
the tribes of Japheth's gray stock, and smuggling 
Ham, and luring Shem, by the advantages of art, 
science and traffic, to be the occupants of his own 
broad tent We may suffer somewhat, temporarily, 
from this influx of foreigners ; but I have no sym- 
pathy with the oft-repeated cry, that the sun of our 
liberty, civil or religious, will thus fall from the 
heavens, and the night of the middle ages spread its 
clouds of darkness and gloom over these fair fields.* 
The shadow on the great dial of human destiny 
moves not backward. Vassalage and serfdom shall 
never return. There is too wide a diffusion of the 
morning light, for bat-eyed superstition to resume 
her reign : and the light which is here shedding 
forth its beams, is that of the morning, not of the 
close of day. 

America is called upon, by the providence of 
God, to put forth the impulses of a generous 
humanity. Her's is no ordinary mission. The 

• Japheth, though he may not, in all cases, find angels in the stran- 
gers he entertains, will be ultimately a gainer by his hospitality. Those 
nations which now exert the widest influence, are all the product of 
auxed races ; while those that lie dormant and altogether unfelt in the 
world, are such as have kept their blood and their thoughts untainted 
with foreign admixture. It required the original Briton, the Saxon and 
the Norman, to make the modern Englishman. In the American char- 
acter, there is coming to be not only a union of these, but a still far- 
ther infusion of varied elements from all nations. Let these materials 
be moulded and controlled by Christianity, and there will Bpring up a 
race infinitely superior in individual prowess and length of life, to those 
who trod the earth with giant steps in the first age ; men of high moral 
stature, and who, in good words, and noble thoughts, and worthy deeds, 
shall survive a thousand years. 
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Indian and the African have yet unfulfilled claims 
upon her justice. The down-trodden of her own 
land, and the captives now crowded in Austrian 
prisons, are crying to her for relief. She cannot be 
heedless of these appeals. She would be unfaithful 
to her character and post history, if indifferent to 
oppression and suffering in any part of the world. 
When the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle were vis- 
ited with famine, the warm heart of America beat 
generously in their behalf. Like the High Priest 
of Israel, she went as with a golden censer, and stood 
between the living and the dead, until the plague 
was stayed. 

And when the nation of classic memory and 
fame was contending against fearful oddp for its 
liberty and life, there was here, as there ever will 
be with a free and Christian people, a general, irre- 
pressible and spontaneous outburst of sympathy. 
Rich men poured forth their treasures. Poetry 
sung the praises of liberty. Religion offered prayer 
to God. And a lofty eloquence rang through our 
halls of legislation. So it stfbuld ever be. It is a 
memorial in man, of his celestial origin and attain- 
able destiny. There is a nobleness of soul, a gran- 
deur of sentiment, a disinterestedness of heart, 
which soars as far above all consideration of self, as 
the heavens are higher than the earth. Its impulses 
and throbbings are felt across oceans and continents, 
and they are not only the occasion of the sweetest 
emotions that ever arise in the human bosom, but 
the mightiest power for good a nation can wield : — 
more effective by far, in aid of crushed and bleed- 
ing humanity, than if accompanied by a forest of 
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bristling bayonets. Christian compassion itself, 
more potent than an armed force, is only weakened 
by threats of violence and declarations of war. The 
time, I believe, has come, at least in the history of 
this country, when the voice of wisdom, experience 
and love shall avail more for the deliverance of the 
oppressed, and the prosperity of the free, than the 
heaviest ordnance of the battle-field; — when the 
expression of truthful ideas, the manly utterance of 
honest convictions, founded on the eternal princi- 
ples of justice and of right,— the sending forth of 
the Bible and the missionary of the cross, shall 
cause greater joy to the nations, and be more start- 
ling even to the despots of the world, than if con- 
fronted by the roar of artillery and the blast of 
trumpets. This is the honor ; this the sceptre of 
power conferred upon us by the God of Heaven. 
Let us employ it, not only in behalf of nations 
struggling for freedom ; — but, what is a higher glory 
stilLfbr the moral regeneration of mankind. May 
we never part with our birthright Let not the 
Shield of the Mighty be vilely cast away.* 

Permit me now to tender to His Excellency the 
usual congratulations. In addition to the respect 
accorded you as a man, by all parties and denomi- 
nations, we honor you as the Chief Magistrate of 
this Commonwealth: a state which, though of lim- 
ited geographical dimensions, justly ranks with the 
highest in the land, for the intelligence and enter- 
prise, the enlarged patriotism and moral worth, of 
her citizens. We honor the stand you have taken 

• • See Apptadix. 
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in the cause of popular education, and your sen* 
timeiits of devotion to the Union. The labors and 
responsibilities of the office you sustain, are doubtless 
onerous und trying ; especially in times of high po- 
litical excitement, and among a people exercising 
an uncommon liberty of conscience, and, not unfre* 
qucntly, u vexations freedom of speech. 

But, sir, it is by these things men live, and a 
prophet of old has declared, that " it is good for a 
man to bear the yoke in his youth/ 1 However, that 
I be not further tedious, I will conclude my re- 
marks to your Excellency, somewhat in the lan- 
guage, though I trust not in the spirit, of the Bo- 
man orator: — u While by thee we enjoy quietness, 
and while worthy deeds are done unto this people 
by thy providence, we shall accept it always, in all 
places, with all thankfulness/' 

In behalf of His Honor the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and the members of the Executive Council, 
we would invoke not only the spirit of tenderness, 
but that of sound wisdom and firm integrity. This 
is indispensable to a faithful discharge of the re- 
sponsible and often painful duties of your office. In 
the administration of public justice, with the dis- 
cretionary exercise of the pardoning power, the 
character of the individual has to be merged in that 
of the magistrate, who, while he sympathizes with 
the sufferer and with the guilty, is bound to sustain 
the majesty of the law. He cannot yield to the 
clamors of the socialist, nor to the pleadings of 
affection and friendship, nor yet to the yearnings of 
his own heart-felt compassion, without being crimi- 
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nally recreant to the solemn obligations which 
Heaven has imposed. While faithful to your high 
trust, gentlemen, you will receive, as you will deserve, 
the respect and support of an enlightened community. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, 

and of the House of Representatives : 
We welcome you to the posts of honor and of 
toil to which you have been elevated by the free 
and voluntary suffrages of your fellow-citizens. It 
is an interesting feature in our institutions, illus- 
trated by the assembly before me, that men from all 
the different professions in life, and entertaining 
various religious opinions, are alike eligible to 
the halls of legislation, and may take an equal 
part in the deliberative councils of the Common- 
wealth. May the session, upon which you are 
now entering, be distinguished for efficiency and 
harmonious action. It is due to the character of 
the people you represent, and to the history and 
reputation of Massachusetts, that her Legislature 
should ever be composed of high-minded and honor- 
able men, who know how to utter their honest con- 
victions with wisdom and firmness, and yet with 
candor and courtesy. 

And, gentlemen, while engaged in conducting 
the affairs of human government, may you remem- 
ber that you are yourselves under the govern- 
ment of God, and amenable at his solemn tribunal. 

And now, to the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God our Saviour, be honor and glory, 
dominion and power forever ! Amen. 
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Th* mission of M. Kossuth, now ia this country, and 
his doctrine respecting American intervention in the af- 
faire of Hungary , ate producing no little excitement in the 
public mind, That there should be a deep and wide- 
spread sympathy with the people in whose behalf he so 
earnestly pleads, is perfectly natural and Christum-like* 
The patriotic and eloquent appeals of the illustrious Gl- 
ue, the pictures which he so graphically and truthfully 
draws, of the unfortunate yet heroic Magyars, struggling 
for freedom, for religious freedom, nay, for their very ex- 
istence, we know, from our own feelings, must reach and 
stir the inmost depths of the soul. " Here I stand before 
you," he says, "to plead the cause of these, your less 
fortunate brethren ; the cause of humanity : — I may suc- 
ceed, or I may fail ; but I will go on pleading with that 
faith of martyrs, by which mountains are moved ; and I 
may displease you, perhaps ; still I will say with Luther — 
May God help me, I can do no otherwise" Noble mind- 
ed man ! His appeals will not be in vain. Thousands of 
hearts in this free republic, and in other lands, will beat 
warmly and effectively for his oppressed nation. The 
favor of Heaven will be invoked and enlisted in their 
behalf. When we think of the treachery and butchery 
which this people have suffered from the Georgeys and 
Haynaus of Austrian despotism, the imprisonments and 
scourgings inflicted upon innocent men and defenceless 
women, we feel that if the cause of Hungary is not suffi- 
cient to enlist the sympathy and support of good men, 
" then," to use the burning words of its mightiest cham- 
pion, " is there no just cause and no justice on earth. The 
blood of no new Abel will move toward Heaven. The 



genius of charity and Christian love will mournfully fly 
the earth : a heavy curse will fall upon morality ; oppressed 
men will despair, and only the Cains of humanity walk 
proudly, with impious brow, about the ruins of liberty on 
earth I " But the favor of God and of Christian men is 
shown by the assertion of correct principles, by the force 
, pressure of moral sentiment, by the keen weapons of 
r and the piercing light of intelligence and love. We 
hove seen, with emotions of satisfaction and gratitude to 
God, the expressions of sympathy and good will, which, 
from multitudes in the different Christian nations, have 
followed the steps of the Hungarian chieftain to his 
Turkish exile. We feel a just pride that, by the inter* 
position of an American President and an American 
Congress, our own flag of protection and freedom floated 
ever him, on the distant waters of the Bosphorus. We 
admired the more than Roman triumph which he achieved 
during his short visit to England. " He landed on the 
i coast, not for from where William of Normandy, 
' eight centuries before, had landed ; not far from 
where, nineteen centuries ago, Julius Caesar had landed 
also ; but William on the field of Hastings, and Caesar in 
hit adventurous expedition, made no conquest comparable 
in grandeur to that achieved by the unarmed and unafr- 
teoded Hungarian.' 9 A similar demonstration of popular 
enthusiasm greeted his arrival on our shores. He is the 
nation's guest His mission is successful. He need ask 
ne more. The country has espoused his cause, and with- 
es! engaging in a belligerent enterprise, will send him 
forth to his father-land, armed with the most efficient 
weapons of success which the nation can proffer. We 
would say to our guest, in the language of our esteemed 
Senator in Congress,* — " Be content with the outgushing 
sympathy which you now so marvellously inspire every* 

♦Hoe. 
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where throughout this wide-spread land, and may it 
strengthen your soul ! Trust in God, in the inspiration 
of your cause, and in the great future, pregnant with free- 
dom for all mankind. But respect our ideas, as we re- 
spect yours. l*o not seek to reverse our traditional, 
established policy of peace. Do not, untlta- the too plou* 
fib If sophism of upholding non-intervention , protofa 
American intrrvmtmn on distant European soil. Le*rc 
us to tread where Washington points the way/' This is 
the spirit, and this the doctrine, which meets our most 
hearty approval, and will, we doubt not, be responded lo 
by the great body of the American people. We have 
been taught from our infancy, as a nation, to venerate the 
character of Wellington, and we are now reaping the 
rich fruit of bis instruction. It is well for us that love 
for him and his recorded sentiments has grown with our 
growth and strengthened with our strength. He was 
obviously raised up of God to be the father of his country, 
and was led, in his farewell address, to speak to us as with 
the voice of inspiration. His counsel to " observe good 
faith and justice toward all nations," and yet to " steer 
clear of entangling alliances with any and every portion 
of the foreign world," is not only adapted to the prosperity 
of our republic, but commends itself still more for its per- 
fect harmony with the principles and spirit of our holy re- 
ligion. Christianity will not indeed ask with a cold, 
unfeeling, Cain-like selfishness, — Am I my brother's keep- 
er? She recognizes a brother in every human being, 
and regards every act of kindness to the stranger, the 
sufferer and the oppressed, as done to the Lord himself. 
But she wields a mightier power than that of the sword. 
The weapons of her warfare are not carnal. The greaves 
of the armed warrior and garments rolled in blood, con- 
stitute no part of her appropriate costume. She goes forth 
to the achievement of her victories in majestic simplicity, 
with the accents of truth upon her lips, and the love of 
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God and the love of man, warm and glowing in her heart, 
and is thus destined, in her onward progress, to usher in 
the bright and joyous day of universal freedom to the 
nations. 

By the good providence of God, America is placed at a 
happy distance from the belligerent nations of the earth. 
The volcanoes of war may surge and burst on the eastern 
continent, but scarcely a cinder can reach our shores. We 
should neither honor God, nor do good to our fellow men, 
by seeking out the yawning crater, or plunging into the 
boiling lava. Heaven, whose guardian angels have watched 
over us from the first, has, we trust, designed us for a 
destiny more worthy of immortal beings. Our continued 
existence as a free republic, the thrift and enterprise of 
our citizens, the comforts of social and domestic life 
which everywhere prevail, the safety with which more than 
half the population go to bed at night with unbolted doors, 
our cities springing up as by magic on seaboard and in- 
land, smiling villages peering out from every valley and 
upon every hill-top, groups of happy children on their way 
to school, the hallowed influences of the Sabbath and the 
sanctuary, and the enterprises of benevolence and piety 
which are here in successful operation for diffusing the 
blessings of the gospel of Christ throughout the world, — 
are enabling us to fulfil our highest mission as a nation, 
and to discharge most effectively our fraternal obligations 
to the family of man. We are in a goodly ship. The 
interests of humanity in every land, and for centuries to 
come, will depend very much upon our safety and contin- 
ued prosperity. If, in the tempest of nations, some are 
cast adrift, and are found on the wide waters, floating on 
planks, or clinging to the vessel's sides, we are prepared to 
take them aboard. But whether we shall hazard ship and 
cargo, and all the great purposes for which the voyage 
was undertaken, for the sake of deciding a battle on the 
high seas, is a question which our experienced pilot at 
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the helm, the far*sceing Secretary of State, will 
time to think of: — " Yes, he will think or that.' 1 

Our nation^ in its maturity nnd strength, has don 
less dutiest devolving upon it* far greater than we 
demanded in its weakness and infancy. When 
foundations of the republic were laid, we were as a 
child in the cradle. The targe drew of our uiroccupk-d 
territories filing loose about our puerile limbs, Wc have 
now grown up to manhood. We have left the nursery, 
and must henceforth take our stand among the ' ; Power** 1 
of the earth. Nor would we shrink from any responsi- 
bilities belonging to our new position. A nation, no 
more than on individual, should live to itself. No intelli- 
gent and well-disposed citizen of the United States would 
wish to see his country degraded to the H rotting vegeta- 
tion of a Paraguay, or to the mummy existence of a 
Japan or a China. 1 ' Progress is her duty and her privi- 
lege. Let the nation pursue the bright pathway marked 
out for her j by the God of nature, of providence and 
grace, and there is no limit to her improvement. Our 
M ancestral tree " will spread out its giant branches aloft 
and afar, while multitudes are reposing under its shadow, 
and partaking of its fruits. I^et us religiously correct our 
faults ; let us free ourselves from the just charge of inhu- 
manity and oppression ; let the republic continue to de- 
velop its natural resources ; let mental and moral culture 
shed its healthful influence around our youth ; let the 
word of the Lord sound out from our pulpits, and the 
light of a pure Christianity be reflected over the nations, 
and no higher object of ambition, — no brighter prospect 
of true greatness and glory,— can be presented before us 
in the present world. 
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Revelation, xi : 17. 

WE GIVE THEE THANKS, O LOED GOD ALMIGHTY, WHO AST, AND WAST, 
AND AST TO COME, BECAUSE THOU HAST TAKEN TO THEE THY GREAT 
POWER, AND HAST REIGNED. 

I have selected, on the present occasion, a few of 
the words of this mysterious prophecy, with no de- 
sign of investigating its scheme, or explaining its 
symbols. The passage from which the text is taken, 
is the conclusion of one of the scenes of the august 
drama of the Kevelation. It is the record of the 
sounding of the seventh angel, with which the mys- 
tery of God was finished ; and one volume of this 
book of destiny, this prophetic narrative of the for- 
tunes of the Christian Church, here closes. Upon 
the announcement, repeated with loud acclaim in 
heaven, that the kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever, the representatives of 
the saints in the divine presence are introduced as 
prostrating themselves with devout adoration, and 
exclaiming, We give thee thanks, O Lard God AU 
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ftighty, who art, and wast, and art to came, because 
thou hast taken to thee thy great power, and hast reigned. 
This is interpreted by sound commentators as hav- 
ing reference to the future triumphs of the gospel, 
and the final reign of Christ on the earth. And I 
offer the text, detached from an association with the 
seals and trumpets of the grand vision, and divested 
of the drapery of its magnificent imagery, as the 
theme of a few simple and familiar observations on 
the progress and prospects of the Redeemer's king- 
dom in our world. I propose to consider, summarily, 
the destined prevalence of the Christian faith ; some 
of the agencies by which it is to be promoted ; and 
some of the evidences of its living power, to be fur- 
nished by its adherents. 

I. In affirming that the Christian religion is des- 
tined to reign in our world, I maintain not that evil 
is to be eradicated from the earth, but that its present 
developments will be checked, Christianity will gain 
the complete ascendency over every opposing form of 
error and sin, become the acknowledged universal 
standard of right and supreme source of authority, 
and thus subjugate the world to itself. It reigns 
now in the heart of many a believer, for whose life 
it furnishes a perfect rule of action. It has its seat 
in the bosom of many a church, which is governed 
by its holy principles and adorned with its heavenly 



graces. But its present sway is partial and limited; 
and the ultimate supremacy claimed for it, is the pre- 
siding sovereignty of its law of love, regulating a 
depraved rape. 

This belief necessarily implies the truth of the 
Christian system. A permanent prevalence cannot 
be predicated of error, for the human mind was not 
formed to subsist on falsehood. The truth is the 
only basis on which all minds can harmonize, and 
those who reject it have no essential agreement, and 
often adopt the most opposite and clashing opinions. 
Truth alone is immortal; and the mind, when not 
perverted, is constrained to do it homage. This 
characteristic of Christianity I mention, not as the 
sole security and pledge, but as one of the essential 
conditions, of its universal prevalence. 

The belief, also, if well founded, involves the 
adaptedness of the Christian religion to the wants 
qi the race, and proves it to be universally needed. 
It aims to exterminate the evil passions which scourge 
the human family, inculcating forgiveness and for- 
bearance, awakening compassion and sympathy, and 
introducing concord and love. It mitigates the pro- 
vidential calamities of an unavoidable lot, allaying 
discontent and murmur, and imparting a cheerful 
courage, not merely from an acquiescence in the di- 
me sovereignty, but from a filial confidence in the 
character and the government of God Most High ; 
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cherishing not the fortitude of a stoic indifference, 
but a calm joy in the administration of a Being 
whose dealings are kind as well as just ; using his 
discipline as a means of moral improvement, and 
converting every trial into a blessing. It sustains the 
soul in the dissolution of the body, cheering it with 
hopes which bloom beyond the grave. It relieves 
that pressure of spiritual want, which is felt by every 
moral being. In all ages and all lands, whenever 
and wherever an intelligent, immortal spirit has 
throbbed in its earthly tenement, it has been con- 
scious of unearthly and unsatisfied longings. With 
its physical desires all gratified, it has felt cravings 
for a better portion. This it has sought in vain in 
every system of uninspired belief, and in every expe- 
dient unsanctioned by revelation. Philosophy, beau- 
tiful as the handmaid of religion, has been foolish 
and vain as her substitute, offering no remedy for the 
maladies of the heart. The showy forms and empty 
ceremonials of worship; the penance which lacer- 
ates the body for the sin of the soul — all outward 
services and acts of self-righteousness — have only 
aggravated the distemper, and left the spirit more 
desolate. Amid these wretched devices the soul of 
man has fared like the patient " who had suffered 
many things of many physicians, and was nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse," until she pressed 
her way to the person of Jesus, and experienced the 



healing virtue of his touch. The gospel alone is the 
sovereign restorer, whispering pardon and peace to 
the penitent, invigorating the powers of the soul and 
lifting it to the contemplation of eternal grandeur, 
admitting it to free communion with the holiness, 
and filling it with rapt anticipations of the felicity 
of heaven. A religion, which thus meets every want 
of our being, is adapted to universal prevalence. 
Men may be blind to its excellence, hardened and 
insensible to its charms, and cling to their miseries. 
Bat when their hearts are softened, and their eyes 
opened, its loveliness and worth will be appreciated. 
Its suitableness and indispensableness to the race, in 
which it contrasts with all other systems, will be 
found to be one of the requisites and reasons of its 
universality. 

This belief is further encouraged by actual appear- 
ances and tendencies. The impartial student of his- 
tory is impressed with the fact, that the enormous 
evils which have afflicted the world are sensibly di- 
minished. Idolatry, slavery, and other giant iniqui- 
ties, have been vanquished in some of their strong- 
holds. No thoughtful and candid observer can doubt 
that human society is in a state of general progress. 
There is a gradual reformation of abuses ; there is a 
perceptible and gratifying improvement ; there are 
change* for the better, of remarkable promise. 
Communities and tribes have been elevated from bar- 
2 
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barism to refinement We already behold the ear- 
nest of a complete redemption; and though existing 
influences and tendencies would never effect and 
reach the consummation, they indicate the direction 
of the current, and impart a vigor to the faith that 
the day of deliverance is coming. 

Our belief in the ultimate triumph of Christianity 
is fully confirmed by the Scripture testimony, given 
in abundant forms. I have not time to enter upon 
its recital here ; it is the burden of inspired song. 
The sacred bards have kindled with the theme, and 
set it forth in glowing numbers* It was the subject 
of the promise uttered in Eden ; it was incorporated 
with the teachings of Christ; it pervaded the con- 
cluding book of prophecy before us ; it forms the 
texture of the Old Testament and the New. It 
prompted the prayers and praises of the early saints ; 
it has animated the labors and hopes of later dis- 
ciples; it is enshrined in the heart of Christen- 
dom. It can be no delusion, which has thus gained 
possession of every Christian soul, beginning with 
its religious life, and growing with its growth. The 
belief is authorized by every page of God's word, 
that the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the glory of the Lord, when they shall know him 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them ; 
the kingdoms of this world having become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ 
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We cling to these cheering predictions, believing 
that their fulfilment will exceed our conceptions; 
revealing, amid the ravages of sin and the ruins of 
Hie fall, " scenes of accomplished bliss/ 9 richer than 
passed before the vision of the evangelical prophet, 
when he described the latter glory of Judah's moun- 
tains, or than lingered in the recollections 6i the 
royal preacher, when he sung of the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys. But at what time this 
splendid era is to burst upon the groaning and wait- 
ing creation, is known only to God. More than 
eighteen centuries ago, were heard by eastern shep- 
herds, in the stillness of the night, while the glory 
of the upper world shone on the fields around them, 
the praises of the heavenly host, as they announced 
to mortal ears the joyful tidings of the advent of the 
Prince of Peace ; and it would have seemed that the 
reign of righteousness had commenced, and the an- 
thems of heaven were to be wafted by angelic voices 
over all lands, proclaiming glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth, peace, good-will to men. But the 
vision is yet for an appointed time; our eyes are not 
greeted with the glad sight, and every passing breeze 
is burdened with other sounds, with the sigh of the 
captive, with the wail of the oppressed, with the 
dreadful roar of battle. SttH we wait for the pro- 
mise, because, it will Surely come, it wffl not tartf, 
for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it It is not 
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for us to know the times and the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power. This much is 
known to us, blessed be his name ! that in those days 
shall the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace 
so long as the moon endureth ; and violence shall no 
more be heard in our land, wasting nor destruction 
within our borders, but we shall call our walls Sal- 
vation, and our gates Praise. 

II. Although the end is secure by promise, we 
are not to discard nor overlook the means by which 
it is to be accomplished. The Divine Being carries 
on the plans of his government in our world, not by 
direct omnipotence, but through certain chosen in- 
strumentalities ; he has his appointed and appropriate 
agencies, and we witness the same adaptation of 
means to ends in the moral as in the material world. 
The method selected for the establishment of his 
spiritual kingdom, is the simple proclamation of the 
truth in love — bringing divine truth, by precept and 
example, before the minds of men, and impressing 
it on their consciences and hearts. This work, de- 
pendent on his blessing, he has been pleased to com- 
mit to his followers, and its fruits are to be secured 
by their fidelity. Our sympathies are to be as broad 
as his provisions ; we should have reason to distrust 
our benevolence, if it w r ere not universal, embracing 
in brotherly charity and blessing the race to which 
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we belong. And while seeking, by individual efforts, 
to promote the highest good, temporal and spiritual, 
of all within the circle of our individual influence, 
we shall also be prompted to sustain the voluntary 
associations of benevolence which adorn our age, 
and through which we may reach multitudes that 
are beyond the sphere of our personal acquaintance 
and labor. The several agencies, though occupying 
different departments, axe cognate, and are all the 
legitimate growth of Christianity. 

Of this class are those worthy societies, heaven- 
blest in their noiseless charity, which are devoted to 
the remedy and relief of the temporal wants and 
sufferings of men. And of this class, eminently, are 
those associations, which, while not forgetful of other 
claims, seek directly and primarily the spiritual ren- 
ovation of the world. Of these, none can be more 
Christ-like in its conception, than the cause of For- 
eign Missions, whose territory is the dark domain 
of heathenism, seeking to introduce among its de- 
graded millions, of every complexion and tongue, the 
blessings of Civilization and Christianity, and uplift 
them to the dignity of the children of God and the 
hmn of Heaven. The interest which this enterprise 
has awakened at home, has become one of the orna- 
Huenti of our national character ; and the trophies 
which it has won abroad, are richer than the spoils 
of conquerors. 
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Of no secondary importance and interest is the 
cause of Home Missions, aiming to preserve our do- 
mestic altars, and consecrate to God the youthful 
energies of a nation, whose influence is destined to 
be felt so widely for weal or for woe. We send the 
gospel, at no slight expenditure, to obscure and dis- 
tant tribes, that are acting almost no part in the 
world's history, and are to have no voice in its des- 
tiny ; and we do right, for the souls of the benight- 
ed are precious, and have been redeemed. Still, it 
would be but a romantic benevolence, which should 
recognize those claims, and neglect or slight these 
which lie at our own door, more imperative, and 
more easily met The grand problem of modern 
Christianity, believe me, is the pervading this our 
country with the influences of evangelical truth ; 
transplanting to the new portions the noble institu- 
tions of our fathers, and maintaining them in their 
purity here. And we have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing, that we are thus alike discharging the first 
obligation of patriotism, and performing the highest 
service of philanthropy. 

Our charities embrace another class, whose per- 
manent dwellings are neither in pagan nor Christian 
lands; whose lives benefit every body but themselves ; 
who are denied the comforts of home in order to 
provide them for others, their own family-circle being, 
as some one has expressed it, " the circle of the 
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heaven* and the earth." I am held to a particular 
mention of their claims, by almost a tow to heaven, 
made on a night of remembered peril. I was in mid 
ocean, in a frail bark plunging and staggering be* 
neath the tremendous concussion of the billows, 
which poured a deluge over her bulwarks, while the 
storm was howling through the rigging, sweeping the 
shrouds bare, and the portentous blue lights were 
tipping the masts and yards; and when, at the height 
of this midnight gale, amid the roar of the breaking 
•urge, and the creaking of the vessel, and the moan 
of the tempest, I heard the heavy and hurried tramp 
of the seamen on the deck above me, and knew that, 
under God, it depended on their desperate exertions 
whether or not I was to find a watery grave before 
the morning light, I formed the resolution, that if 
God spared me, I would remember the sailor. And 
I gladly avail myself of any suitable occasion, to be- 
speak an enlightened Christian sympathy for those 
devoted men that go down to the sea in ships, that 
dp business in great waters, that see the. works of 
the Lord qnd his wonders in the deep. 

We have, further, agencies for circulating the Bible, 
without note or comment, the pure word of God, 
containing bis own record of the divine character 
W& government, and of the state and duty of man. 
We send with it the little Tract, with its pointed 
appeals to the conscience and heart, or its touching 



narrative, illustrating and enforcing the troths of 
revelation. And we deem the young worthy of 
special attention and amply repaying it, and we 
gather them into Sabbath Schools, which have be- 
come the nurseries of our churches. 

Such are our simple and successful associated 
agencies ; but though indispensable, they are ineffec- 
tual alone, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us. Nothing less than a super- 
natural influence can change the moral nature of 
man, and imbue society with the principles of a 
sound morality and the piety of a pure Christianity. 
None but a divine power is adequate to the obstacles 
and difficulties with which we have to contend, the 
world over. It is only when God hath taken to him 
his great power, that the saints can witness with 
thanksgiving the triumphs of his reign. The reason 
is obvious, without searching into the ultimate cause, 
the depravity of the human heart, when we look at 
the structure of society. 

Despotism, which is the prevalent form of govern- 
ment in the world, is the natural antagonist of Chris- 
tianity. Its aim is to reduce its subjects to the ca- 
pacity of mere physical machines. It rests, conse- 
quently, on besotted ignorance; and that entrance of 
the word which giveth light, which giveth under- 
standing to the simple, is the object of its jealous 
exclusion. And its power to check and crush the 
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spirit of religious inquiry, exceeds the conception of 
those Tvbo have witnessed the workings of no politi- 
cal system bnt our own. In most countries the 
popular belief is controlled by official authority and 
patronage ; and the history of ecclesiastical polities 
would be unintelligible, apart from that of state in- 
fluence. Its arbitrary action has uniformly been 
hostile to a pure faith; and Christianity has to wres- 
tle in the world with earthly principalities and 
powers. 

It encounters another and more deadly foe in ec- 
clesiastical tyranny. The former rests on ignorance ; 
tiiis, on ignorance and superstition combined. The 
latter usurps the conscience, it grasps the spiritual 
nature, it takes captive the whole man. It pene- 
trates its victims with an occult, mysterious dread of 
its ghostly domination. History— that of our own 
ancestors — is full of its workings. The time was, 
when a weak old man could issue a brief sentence 
from the Vatican at Rome, and that bit of paper, 
carried to the shores of Great Britain by some fee- 
ble monk, would strike her brave inhabitants with 
more terror than the approach of an armada, lay- 
ing^ their proud kingdom under the spell of a ban so 
fearful, that they would not even dare to salute each 
other, and humbling their powerful monarch to the 
most degrading tokens of submission. That was 
spiritual despotism; and such it still is, essentially, 
3 



in many a stricken community. It utters its 
anathema on the ingenuous seeker for truth, and 
his family disown and curse him; he is an outcast 
from society, deprived of employment, and threat- 
ened with starvation. In some communities, to my 
knowledge, he must derive his support from the 
foreign teachers and patrons of his new faith, or 
lead a precarious life under the heavy pressure of 
the social system; while in others, he would be 
instantly relieved of the burden of his existence by 
the tender mercies of a priesthood, having power as 
the scorpions of the earth have power. 

In the union of civil and ecclesiastical supremacy 
in the same absolutism, we have, of course, the most 
formidable obstruction which the world can present 
to the progress of divine truth. It thrusts out the 
Bible and "freedom to worship God" from the 
Papal dominions. It cuts off the one hundred 
millions of the Mohammedan faith from Christian 
access. It surrounds the so-called Celestial kingdom 
with a barrier more formidable than her northern 
wall. Combining in itself two great forces, it 
wields over an empire the uncontrolled sceptre of 
political authority, and pervades it with an intense 
and impervious bigotry. Who can cope with such 
a power 1 I have stood at the base of Gibraltar, 
and lifting my eye along its frowning and impregna- 
ble ramparts, over the batteries of its sleeping ai> 



tiBery v to thte crested summit, have felt the meaning 
of j« a forlorn hope." And I have stood beneath the 
shadow of a gigantic secular and spiritual des- 
jtottan, hostile to the truth, with a deeper sense df 
moral feebleness, and have realized that the stone 
<mt out of the mountain Without hands must smite 
the Colossus, before it will be broken to pieces and 
become like the chaff of the summer threshing* 
floors. Our reliance, from first to last, is on the 
mighty power of God, giving efficacy to the simple 
means of his appointment, in a way to stain the 
pride of all human glory, excluding complacency 
and boasting, and honoring humility and faith. 
ffeeble in ourselves, we are strong in the Lord and 
fat tile power of his might ; strong in conscious union 
with a cause which is safe, resting on a surety which 
is infinite— the promise of him who cannot lie, en* 
foteed by the power of him with whom all things 
sue possible. 

'"besides the voluntary agencies of Christian be- 
BfevtAeftce, the principle has in various forms obtained 
lggiblktive recognition, and been embodied in benefi- 
cent hrws. ' These would furnish a distinct and 
tttaC suitable theme, which it does not fell within 
Art-compass of my plan, nor the limits of our sei> 
lfe$ to consider fully at this time. Every statute 
1*jfrtl%eiikcted for the physical amelioration, and 
tte mtlk ctual and moral elevation, of "mankind, 



hastens the complete triumph of Christianity. 
Hence, my honored auditors, have sprang those ex- 
cellent humane Institutions, which have been, and 
will be, the objects of your fostering care as legis- 
lators, and which are the noblest monuments of a 
Christian Commonwealth. The liberal appropria- 
tions for schools and colleges, and the measures 
adopted to provide a thorough Christian education 
for all the children of the Commonwealth, rich and 
poor, are entitled, in this connection, to the same 
honorable mention. To this class of statutes be- 
longs, preeminently, the Act passed by your imme- 
diate predecessors, designed, and admirably adapted 
to check the fatal ravages of Intemperance among 
us. From a recent judicial decision of high 
authority, it would appear, that a law framed for a 
similar purpose in a neighboring State, unfortunately 
embodies provisions which conflict with important 
constitutional immunities. I am sure that I utter 
the sentiments of all the friends of our law and of 
the holy cause whose fortunes are embarked in it, 
when I affirm, that in their anxious efforts to pro- 
tect the community from an oppressive burden and 
a destructive evil, nothing can be further from them 
than a disposition to assail any lawful claim ; and 
above all, to weaken that sacred palladium of civil 
liberty, the right of trial by jury, which was wrested 
by our brave English ancestors from kingly en- 



attachment, which was borne across the waters in the 
Mayflower, and under these happy skies, among a peo- 
ple jealous, as they should be, in any matter which 
involves their personal freedom or their civil rights, 
util a late dark period, has flourished in security 
and beauty. Let the heayy odium of striking down 
this safeguard of freemen, in their last asylum, 
fdearo to another law than this, and to other hands 
than ours! It has been the earnest, and it is he- 
lisped successful, endeavor of the framers and de- 
fenders of our own law, including some eminent 
civilians, to keep it entirely clear of constitutional 
objections. Its friends, however, do not claim that 
H is free from imperfection; and if any element of 
Weakness has inadvertently been incorporated, it is, 
of course, susceptible of an amendment which will 
velieve, without crippling or enfeebling it, and thus 
not impair, but increase its useful efficiency as a 
powerful aid in securing to every community, that 
will enforce it, the benefits of sobriety, industry, and 
integrity, of social order, prosperity, and morality. 
She right of prohibitory legislation, with reference 
to any public evil, is questioned by no jurist; the 
principle of this law is but a practical ro- 
of the great end for which government is 
instituted; its introduction in other forms is no 
aeveltf ; and it marks in this connection a benign 
Sfoqtaraly as being the consistent and resolute ap- 



plication of an acknowledged principle to a stu- 
pendous social evil. It cannot be disputed, that 
wherever it has had a fair trial, it has won for itself 
favor as a most beneficent act ; an act, which while 
promoting the industrial pursuits, and enhancing the 
productive resources of the State, throws the shield 
of governmental protection over the weak and 
tempted, and gracefully lifts fallen man from the 
dust ; an act, which was prayed for by thousands 
and tens of thousands of the mothers and wives, the 
sisters and daughters, of the Commonwealth, and 
will remain, in its essential features, if it shall stand 
until a solitary petition from this class is presented 
for its repeal, a permanent boon to the more than 
widowed and orphaned ones, who have hailed its ad- 
vent with tears of gratitude ; an act, which has been 
welcomed with singular and cordial unanimity by 
Christian pastors and teachers of every name, who 
having seen the woes which it was fitted to relieve, 
and pitied the victims whom it was destined to saVe, 
have gladly rallied to its support the unbroken 
moral force of the pulpit ; an act, which has evoked 
among us the inspiration of a mightier Presence, 
than " the Spirit of Continental Independence, the 
Genius of American Liberty, which in earlier times 
tried her infant voice in the halls and on the hills of 
New England," — the Genius of Universal Humani- 
ty, now moving through the halls and the sanctua- 
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lies, and along the hill-eides of Massachusetts, and 
breathing upon the hearts of her sons and her 
daughters; an act, which gathers around itself the 
robes of the civil magistracy with dignity, for the 
faithful execution of the divinest authority of a just 
ruler — the terror of evil-doers, and the praise of 
them that do well ; an act, which will have fulfilled 
its sacred mission, when in place of desolated home* 
and blighted hearts, habitations of thrift and com- 
fort shall be gladdened with the smite of peace and 
love — the monster-vice, which an unholy traffic 
creates, and which this blessed law destroys, having 
been, by the mercy of God, expelled from our fair 
heritage, amid the rejoicings of earth and the halle*' 
kyahs of heaven I 

. IIL It remains for us to consider some of the- 
moral qualities which distinguish the disciples of the 
Christian faith, to whom, under God, its glorious de* 
tiny is committed Foremost among their distinctive 
traits, is the conscientious, inflexible adherence to 
principle and duty. The soul, that fails to recognise 
and regard moral distinctions, in whose moral exer- 
ones Truth and Bight are not dominant forces, in 
whose practical estimation a struggling principle im 
i>othing and a popular majority is every thing, lacks' 
the carding elements of righteousness. Never k 
Christianity more fitfaily compaxunised, than wlwk 
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her professed adherents, on any question of social, 
political, or religious interest, fail to occupy a high 
moral position, pronounce a righteous decision, and 
carry it into consistent, fearless, re si stless execution* 
The authority of Conscience in the soul is absolute, 
regnant over all its other sentiments and impulses. 
If reduced, by the folly or wickedness of men in 
power, to the alternative of obeying God *r man, he 
that falters is a traitor to his Infinite Sovereign, he 
that doubts is damned. A moment's hesitation here 
would be a moral weakness and crime. The august 
will of Jehovah is never to be slighted ; the voice of 
his faithful monitor in the human bosom is never to 
be silenced. Its whispers are potent above the 
clamors of passion, and its slightest monitions can 
never be disregarded without leaving in the breast 
the consciousness of having acted an unworthy part 
No characters are so elevated as those in which an 
enlightened conscience is the controlling element; 
none are so worthy of our study and imitation. As- 
similated in sentiment, and allied in spirit, to those 
who have dared and suffered all for conscience' sake, 
bequeathing to us the legacy of martyrs, we are pre- 
pared both to endure with constancy, and to act with 
courage. We cease to be dependent on those around 
us for social incitement and sympathy, to animate us 
in duty, to cheer us in conflict, and to sustain us in 
trial. We share a goodlier fellowship ; the freedom 



of * glorious city, the home of the free, is our sacred 
birthright The hymns and songs of exultant praise, 
which 7 have bone heavenward the souls of the faith- 
ful witnesses and persecuted exiles for the truth, in 
fcrery age and clime — along the rocky vales of Switz- 
erland, amid the wild solitudes of Scotland, on the 
bleak shores and in the primitive forests of New 
England— are ever sounding in our ears their majes- 
tic and perpetual anthems. Inspired by these lofty 
strains, sweeping our heart-strings like a breeze from 
Paradise, what to us are the opinions and comments 
of the passing hour— the frowns of the great, or the 
6f the multitude 1 Whose is the wealth that 
bribe us, where is the power that can intimidate 
ui* what is the flattery that can seduce us, while our 
souls are paying their homage to characters so noble, 
yielding their faith to principles so pure, devoting 
their energies to a service so arduous and yet so 
glorious, and linking their hopes with a destiny so 
sublime 1 Encompassed with so great a cloud of 
wHnen s p* and worthies, we long to lay aside every 
incumbrance, and press forward to the goal and the 
gariand* Our life here can have but one worthy 
object, that of filling up with honor its two depart- 
ed suffering fortitude and acting valor. Ex- 
in its place, is the patient and passive 
of calamity and injury. Illustrious, also, 
in>ite*pltoe,' is the- stern, intrepid combat with evi), 
4 



Opnfiontingthe foe with a daring spirit, as the res* 
lute soldier of a just Sovereign, strong in the good, 
nessof his cause* Beautiful as the visions ©f Heaven, 
eloquent as the yokes of Eternity, is the position of 
such a man in our world, planted on the eternal 
truths and bathed in the eternal splendors I 

With an unchangeable devotion to principle at 
every sacrifice, thexe is to he combined a ready syn* 
pathy with human suffering and redress of human 
wrong. 



i i» the toMt thai Smv tome HewttdV eye. 
Drop* om the cheek of one ha lifts ficop etrth." 

Christianity ia fidse to her vows, andperilainthisag© 
her very existence, when she feila to acknowledge 

herself debtor both to the wise and the unwise, both 
to the free and the bond — a debtor to all to whom 
she has it in her power to do good ; and withholds 
her earnest, cordial, practical efforts for the elevation 
and improvement of all. And in proportion as we 
have the answer of a good conscience toward God, 
we shall respect the rights, and compassionate the 
injuries, of our fellow-men ; a tender conscience and 
a feeling heart will not be divorced. The distress, 
for instance, with which a refined Christian spirit 
beholds the degradation inflicted by slavery, arises 
less from the fatal political and economical bearings 
of the system, than from its dreadful agency in defac- 
ing and despoiling the divine image; and our hatred 



if i* springs both out of our love for man and our 
lib* God. We see the victim of this ©p* 
discrowned ef his manhood, not recognised 
as * person, his name entered only on tome inventory 
of property* bought and sold as a chattel, treated and 
woarked as a brute beast; and there, nevertheless, 
witktft that tacmsed form, by the inspiration of the 
Almighty* is ia ethereal soul, flashing with intellect 
and giowing with undying affections; and here, too, 
is the workmanship of the Deity, in this pulsing heart, 
throbbing with a quick sympathy with that wronged 
and trampled, but immortal, creature. As long as 
the Vernon of slavery shall plant its accursed hoof 
mk the free soul of man, every true spirit in this free 
. wiU deliver its indignant protest in the fece of 
In vain,* ye heartless rulers, will ye bring 
fiorth four barbarous edict, and bid me be accessory 
to the infliction of this tremendous evil afresh upon 
4 tasked fugitive from it; forbidding me, under 
sivM paans and penalties, to afford him hospitable 
abaitec ; commanding me to assist your deputies, in 
fastening the fetters on the free limbs of an innocent 
and injured fdlow'being; and, because violet men 
did the same grievous wrong to his ancestor, on a 
savage coast, rob him, on soil consecrated 
,of that liberty, (his "inalienable right,") 
i the greatest earthly blessing, and doom him 
frrtiwtaUtvery, which k the greatest earthly edree. 



Though you seek to dignify and to sanctify, with die 
dear and venerable names of Law and Constitution, 
such an outrage as that, you will succeed in inducing 
me either to become an agent in the inhuman deed, 
or by connivance and silence to tolerate the atrocity, 
just to the extent that you can prevail upon me to 
deny and debase the holiest instincts of my nature; 
to extinguish in my soul, with suicidal hand, not 
alone the implanted respect for the rights and the 
privileges of my fellow-man, but also, alas, my rever- 
ence for Jehovah, our common Father, who consum- 
mated his perfect creation with an act which awoke 
to ecstatic joy the sons of the morning, and brought 
down upon this planet, like a shower of light, the 
complacent smile of heaven, when he created Man, 
made him a little lower than the angels, clothed him 
with terrestrial dominion, and crowned him with 
glory and honor ! 

The sentiments and feelings with which the fol- 
lower of the Christian faith is to be imbued, were 
exemplified by its Divine Founder, and may be seen 
in his life at a glance. He came to introduce into 
the world an order of greatness which it had never 
recognized, nor even conceived — a moral worth 
which could repose on itself, and stoop without im- 
pairing its dignity. He made himself familiar with 
every class of society and every condition of life, with 
all the wants and sorrows of humanity, that having 



himself suffered, he might he able to succor the 
tempted and distressed; and wherever there was 
filtering, his sympathies were drawn towards it as 
by a magnetic attraction. Among the scenes in 
whieh he moved, he found objects on which his 
nfctove might bestow its infinite pity, and the benev- 
olence of his soul was stirred to its profoundest 
depths ; we observe its exhaustless flow, and are im- 
pressed with its ocean fulness. 

in the same character, we see perfectly combined 
with this ardent sympathy and self-sacrificing benefi- 
cence* a steadfast adherence to principle, conspicuous 
through his whole life, and eminent beyond all com- 
parison in its close. While the apostate disciple, 
haggard with remorse, is hurrying away to the field 
of blood, and the recreant governor is vainly seeking 
to beguile his perturbed spirit in the palace of 
Antonia, we behold the guiltless victim of their per- 
fidy, calm and majestic in his mien, going forth from 
the city, to suffer without the gate, bearing his 
reproach. The kingdoms of the world, and all the 
glory of them, had once been made to pass in re- 
view before him, as the tempting price of his fidelity 
to a good cause ; and he had spurned the offer and 
repelled the tempter- In the desolateness of his 
poverty and desertion and exceeding sorrowfulness, 
his soul had been constant, and in the bitterness of 
such a death, he is still true to himsel£ With an 



occasional word of consolation and eomfort to the 
afflicted daughters of Jerusalem, who ton Weeping 
around him, he is silently collecting himself for the 
great sacrifice. And from that scene of agony and 
of glory, there comes a voice across the ageB, tram* 
pet-tongued in its appeal to every firithftd disciple to 
follow the path of duty, and foe ready to save Ins 
life by losing it 

I have now, mora discursively and imperfectly 
than I could have wished, touched upon the general 
topics which I proposed for your consideration at 
this time— the future prevalence of Christianity in 
our world; by what agencies promoted; with what 
virtues illustrated. Our text announces the coming 
event as the occasion of joy and praise to the holy 
universe. We cannot dwell upon this obvious truth, 
which, though not offered for argumentative discus- 
sion, invites our delighted contemplation. The 
original creation was a joyful event, and over it the 
morning stars sang, and the sons of God exulted ; 
but its spiritual transformation will call forth louder 
shouts, and awake a loftier pean. The earth, in the 
freshness of its Eden bloom, the abode of innocence, 
was beautiful ; but it will be most beautiful in the 
robe of its moral renovation, beaming with the 
lovely graces of redemption. The vices which mar 
it will be banished ; injustice, fraud, and oppression 
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mil cease; candor, integrity, and honor will preside; 
Ignorance will be dissipated, prejudice softened, pas. 
sion subdued, the vast preponderance of evil over- 
come* No holy being could refrain from rapture 
*rer the spectacle; and the event will call forth 
praise to the Redeemer, in grateful commemoration 
of his matchless achievement; 

* One song employ all nations; and all cry, 
• Worthy the Lamb, for 1m was atari* for x*V " 

To this respected Assembly, the chosen Authority 
of the Commonwealth, I may now be permitted to 
say, that if I have deviated somewhat from the cus- 
tom of my venerated fathers and brethren in the 
ministry, who have preceded me in this service, and 
who have appropriately and ably discussed here the 
ethics of civil government, and the relation of reli- 
gion to politics, it has not been, I hope, from a love 
of novelty. And if, looking back from this anniver- 
sary, over the recorded names of more than two 
hundred who have officiated at this solemnity, to the 
day when the first General Court was held in Mas- 
sachusetts, 19 October* 1630, and recognizing in 
the list of "ffreemen" who composed that body the 
name of my own honored ancestor,* I have turned 



^HJnriT WoLOOTTf after wards of Connoctictxt ; a number also of the 
fat Oemeial Corn! in the latter colony, and the ancestor of three of the 
\ of that State, ria. : Roger Woloott, Ourer Woloott, signer of 
t of IndependeBoe, and Oliyer woloott) Ocmotaiy of Hie 
tinder President Washington. "This year (1M*) died Henry 
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reluctantly away from those inviting fields of his* 
torical research, in which a few choice spirits among 
us have long labored, with a love which is to them 
its own rich reward, but with results which entitle 
them to the patronage of the State, and which would 
have permitted me to bear an humble but hearty 
filial tribute to the memory of the revered founders 
of our Commonwealth, of whom the world was not 
worthy, it has been in deference to the sentiment 
which impelled me to select a theme more purely 
spiritual. Nor is it, I trust, a mistaken conviction, 
that the meditations to which you have been invited, 
are a suitable preparation for the important duties, 
on the threshhold of which, by the confidence of 
your fellow-citizens and the favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, you now stand. 

It is a most pleasing and impressive religious 
usage, which provides that your entrance to the 
halls of legislation shall be through the sanctuary of 
God. This service is a devout recognition of the 
truth, that the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the 

Wolcott, Esquire, in the 78th year of his age. He was the owner of a 
good estate in Somersetshire in England. As the Puritans were then 
treated with great severity, he sold about £8,000 worth of estate, and came 
into New England, with Mr. Warham, in May, 1630, and settled first at 
Dorchester, in Massachusetts. In 1636, he removed to Windsor, and was 
one of the principal planters of that town. He was choson into the 
magistracy in 1643, and continued in it until his death." Dr. Trumbuffs 
History of Connecticut, I., 236. [The propriety of this note, added by 
request since the delivery of the discourse, rests on the source from 
which the suggestion came.] 
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Governor among the nations. The special design of 
these exercises is secured, when you carry hence to 
your respective posts of public service a solemn sense 
of your accountability to the Supreme Ruler, and of 
your obligation to promote, to the fullest practicable 
extent, the best interests of your fellow-men. And 
what more essential qualification can there be for 
the duties of your elevated trust, than a heart per- 
vaded with an enlightened Christian benevolence? 
Although the objects which claim your direct action, 
are mainly the material interests of the State, you 
do but rise to the level of your station, when you 
reflect that the end of legislation is the culture of 
Man. Nothing less than the highest improvement 
of Humanity can be accepted as the ideal of a 
Christian Republic. This was the splendid dream 
of Plato, before Christianity had risen on the world; 
and its blessed realization will be the glory of these 
days. Within the appropriate sphere of your official 
labors, your acts and measures, however humble and 
subordinate, are to be ennobled by this high aim ; 
and entered upon with this spirit, you may magnify 
your office. And the natural effect of these senti- 
ments will be further observed in softening the 
asperities of party, in fostering those courtesies which 
adorn and dignify debate, and rendering your legis- 
lative career as agreeable in its deliberations, as it 
will be beneficial in its conclusions. 
5 
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To his Excellency, the Governor, I most cordially 
tender the salutations of this occasion. Accept, Sir. 
our best wishes for your future prosperity, and our 
congratulations that in your chosen retirement you 
will be cheered by the highest earthly reward to 
which a statesman can aspire — the blessings of many 
that were ready to perish. 

To his Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor, to the 
Honorable Council and Senate, and to the House of 
Representatives, I offer respectful greetings. Our 
sympathies will accompany you, Gentlemen, and our 
sincere prayers that your public labors may com- 
mand the respect, and win the gratitude, of your 
constituents ; and that in all the relations and duties 
of life you may enjoy the whispers of an approving 
conscience, may severally accomplish with honor a 
patriotic and useful career, and receive at its close 
the benediction of your judge. 

Suffer me, in conclusion, my respected hearers, to 
express the hope that this solemn convocation will 
not pass away as a mere form and ceremony. Meet- 
ing thus but once, and looking forward to the dread 
day when we are to meet again and review this hour, 
I cannot, as an ambassador of Christ, merge the 
thought of your individual responsibilities as men in 
that of your collective capacity as legislators. The 
Psalmist, while recognizing the judges and riders of 
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the land, in the discharge of their appropriate func- 
tions, as the representatives of the Most High, faith- 
fully admonishes them that their exalted dignity 
does not exempt them from the common mortality: 
I have said, ye are gods ; but ye shall die like men. 
With what impressive admonition was this truth re- 
cently proclaimed through the land, amid the sacred 
stillness of a Sabbath day, in the tidings of the death 
of " Massachusetts 9 most honored son," whose dust 
now sleeps on her Pilgrim shore with the ashes of 
her sainted dead ! And I have come to you from 
the more recent death-bed, and the fresh grave, of one 
who was present here a year ago,* with a heart full 
of genial sympathies and generous impulses, a promi- 
nent member of the Senate of which he had been 
the presiding officer, whose departed years were 
tolled forth on the morning of the day on which the 
freemen of the State were summoned to their annual 
assemblies, and from which most of you date your 
present commissions. With this association in my 
mind, and a vivid recollection of the peaceful repose 
in death of one whom it was my privilege, as his 
pastor, to commend, in his dying moments, to the 
Redeemer in whom he trusted, I stand here to-day, 
with a sense of bereavement, to address his living 
associates. 

• Hon* Mtbok Laitbbhob of Belchertown, who died on the evening of 
Sunday, 7th Nor. 1863, aged 63 yeftm 
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Be pleased to receive, in the spirit in which it is 
offered, a parting word of personal exhortation We 
belong, my friends, one and all, to a lost race; we 
possess, individually, a fallen nature, and must be 
recovered and justified, before we can be saved. Of 
what avail to you will it be, that you have been 
clothed with important delegated trusts, and have 
sat in the seats of power, if you should fail to be ac- 
quitted and accepted before that higher tribunal, to 
which all are alike amenable t Be affectionately en- 
treated to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ; to appropriate the offered blessings 
of the gospel, so vital, and for the neglect of which 
you can never offer the plea of ignorance. Cherish 
a rational concern for the salvation of your own 
souls. 

Whether the dayspring from on high is to visit 
the nations that sit in darkness soon or late, and 
while we watch, more than they that wait for the 
morning, for that glorious dawn spread upon the 
mountains, let us not be insensible that here the dark- 
ness is past, and the true light now shineth. Truth, 
daughter of the skies, hath descended to us, all 
radiant as the Heaven from which she came, and is 
uttering in our ears her invitations, sweet and loud, 
telling us of a race to be run, and a prize for the 
winner; of a kingdom to be gained and a crown for 
the conqueror. Let us enter upon that race ; let us 
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press into that kingdom ; and when the goal has 
"been reached, when the sceptre has been grasped, we 
shall be privileged to unite with the great voices in 
Heaven, in their swelling ascriptions of praise, We 

OIVB THEE THANKS, O LORD GoD ALMIGHTY, WHO 
ART, AND WAST, AND ART TO COME, BECAUSE THOU 
HAST TAKEN TO THEE THY GREAT POWER, AND HAST 
EBIGNED. 
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SERMON. 



Psalms, xxxiii. 12. 



BLE8SED IS THE NATION WHOSE OOD IS THE LORD. 

The term, u whose God is the Lord," is frequently 
employed by the sacred writers as a summary descrip- 
tion of the true religion — including its theory, its 
practices, and its privileges — the true religion, as dis- 
tinguished from the idolatry of paganism, the specula- 
tions of unsanctified philosophy, and the superstitions 
of fanaticism and formality. The people u whose God 
is the Lord," believe the doctrines of the true faith, 
they obey its commandments, and experience a fulfil- 
ment of its promises. 

The assertion that such a nation is u blessed," is a 
declaration that virtue and happiness are universally 
coexistent — that the former is promotive of the latter 
— that they sustain to each other the relation of cause 
and effect — that virtue is the invariable and necessary 
antecedent of happiness. 

It is manifest, from the nature of the case, that right- 
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eonsness is its own reward — a mind conscious to itself 
of right, has, hi that consciousness, an unfailing soum 
of Satisfactory enjoyment; and a very cursory obeerva- 
fiOB of human society must convince any one that it 
also tends to promote all those subordinate interests by 
which human happiness is incidentally affected ; — such 
as wealth, intelligence, refinement, good society, civil 
immunities, and political privileges. 

These truths are so obvious that most men : 
admit them; they agree, without controversy, that 
holiness and happiness, sin and misery, are inseparably 
joined together; the strong language of the Scriptures 
ft frequently employ ed to express the oommon senti. 
ment on this subject Such passages as the fcflewing, 
are quoted as axioms : * the way of the transgressor is 
hard/' a there is no peace to the wicked/' " wisdom's 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace." But when the abstract ideas of u wisdom," 
u virtue," a holiness," are passed ; when we speak defi- 
nitely of religion — of its peculiar duties, its ordi- 
nances, its solemn services, and especially of the higher 
forms of its inner life — of its faith, its hopes, its holy 
fellowship and spiritual communion ; and when we de- 
clare that this renders the individual and the nation 
blessed — that " godliness is profitable unto all things 
having promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come " — that ft our light affliction which is 
but for a moment," and a fortiori all the events of life, 
"work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 



of glory, while we look not at the things that are seen 
but at the things that are not seen " — when we declare 
that it is the highest wisdom " to do whatsoever we do ' 
with a constant reference to eternal retribution, not 
merely because eternity is longer than time, because 
the soul is of more value than the body, but because 
whatever course of conduct promotes man's interests in 
the world to come, must also subserve his interests in 
this life — when we declare these things, all men hesi- 
tate, most men doubt, many men practically deny. 
Their conduct evinces that, to their minds, religion is, 
in every sense, really, as well as apparently, a system 
of sacrifice and self-denial; in their judgment, the 
attention given to their eternal well-being, is subtracted 
from their worldly welfare j devoted to the pursuit of 
gain or of honor, or to the enjoyment of pleasure, they 
have no time for the worship of God, or the care of 
their souls. Not unfrequently men seem to have per- 
suaded themselves that duty itself requires an omission 
of the obligations of religion. Having purchased a 
farm, they must needs go and see it j domestic arrange- 
ments demand attention, and therefore, without con- 
troversy, they are exonerated from all the duties of 
devotion. The statesman is charged with momentous 
concerns ; the prosperity of the State is dependent upon 
his fidelity, and therefore it is necessary that his atten- 
tion be wholly absorbed in these things. The student, 
the philosopher, all classes of citizens, find in what to 
them are the duties of life, an interest opposed to the 



obligations of religion ; — as though the demands of 
piety wore & Ux on their pleasures * as though the com- 
mantis of God required an abridgment of their joys. 
Most men turn away from religion, and look to wealti, 
to intelligence, to social position, to government, to com- 
merce, to suieuco, tu literature, as the sources of individ- 
ual and national prosperity. 

It is our purpose, in this discourse, to consider, the 
bearing of religwn on human happiness. 

We Bpenk of religion sis we learn it from the instruc- 
t i - ns uf the .sacred Scriptures — as it is held and taught 
by the prevailing churches of this Commonwealth 
country i ■ - .?. ,., » j:* . ,. ' . n% i 

/ We oontemplate man in two regards, &^ar«a in*' 
vidual, second as a member of society ; and purpose to 
consider the influence of religion on his happiness in 
these two respects. 

L Man is a subject of moral government, a subject 
of law. This is evinced to him, by every perception of 
right and wrong, by every emotion impelling to virtue 
or restraining from vice, and by every sentiment of ap- 
proval when he does well, or of condemnation when he 
does ill. But moral government, without rewards for 
obedience and punishments for disobedience, is imper- 
fect ; a precept without a penalty is mere advice, not 
a law ; its author, in its issue, assumes the character of 
an instructor, not of a legislator. Man being, therefore, 
conscious of moral and religious obligations haying the 
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binding force of law, and there being no question but 
that he has frequently violated those obligations, feels 
himself exposed to threatened penalties and is in con- 
stant fear of their execution. It is in view of this sense 
of condemnation, and this apprehension of the future 
consequences of crime, that the Scriptures declare, " there 
is no peace to the wicked," u they are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt." A sense of condemnation is a perfect bar to all 
happiness, — a mind conscious of crime is ever ill at 
ease ; it cannot be happy. Within the compass of its 
own resources, there is no alleviation, there is no coun- 
terpoise ; — the bustle of business, the acclamation of 
the multitude, the noisy round of pleasure, cannot hush 
the voice of conscience ; present and future reformation 
can make no amends for past deficiencies — the tears of 
penitence even cannot wash away the stains of sin — the 
sorrow of the culprit cannot restore life to his murdered 
victim ; for guilt there is no remedy, in all the provisions 
of the universe, but pardon. As the hungry require 
food, and as nothing but food will supply their demand, 
so do the guilty require pardon, and nothing but pardon 
will satisfy their wants. Hence the problem of a sinner's 
justification at the bar of inflexible justice is the great 
problem of human happiness. For its solution, reason 
and philosophy are incompetent ; the prescriptions of the 
moralist, the theory of the theist, the doctrines of all 
fake religions, leave the mind unquieted. It may be 
easy for the culprit to believe that the jud^p ta&s& \sa 
2 
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pleasure in pronouncing the sentence of the law against 
him; and that the executive would take no pleasure iu 
uting it It may he easy to belie?© that the chief 
magistrate is personally kindly disposed towards him; 
hut to sec how, as administrator of the government, the 
chief magistrate can consistently affix his signature to th6 
culprit's pardon, is, in every light save the light of reli- 
gion, an insurmountable difficulty. Men may cry peace 
when the Lord hath not said it; they may rest, for a 
time, in an assumed security, or in carelessness and in- 
difference ; but they never receive the assurance of sins 
forgiven — the joys of pardon — till they receive the 
Lord as their God ; till religion brings the Spirit's testi- 
mony, hearing witness, with their spirit, that they are 
the children of God — then 

" Faith lends a realizing light, 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly." 

a Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins arq covered." " Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin." 

Again, the touch of sin is contaminating. The trans- 
gressor finds, not only that his relations to law, to God, 
and other intelligent moral beings are changed from 
those of an innocent subject to those of a guilty 
rebel; but he also finds that there is a change in 
himself. Sin has induced new habits and trains of 
thought, new emotions and volitions ; former capacities 
and susceptibilities have escaped him j he is conscious 
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of a degradation in character. As sin is universal, 
these consequences are also universal ; accordingly we 
find the common condition of mankind a condition of 
imperfections, infirmities, and depravities. The physi- 
cal nature is illy adapted to the exigencies of life — in 
infancy and old age, it is helpless and dependent, through 
feebleness ; at all times subject to weariness, pain, dis- 
ease and death ; and sooner or later, it yields itself a 
victim to the grave. The intellectual is scarcely less 
defective than the physical — perception, judgment, 
memory, reason, and imagination are all degraded by 
connection with gross mortality ; obstructed and enfee- 
bled by dependence upon a shattered organism ; biased 
by a disgraceful subserviency to base passions and un- 
worthy prejudices; and voluntarily yielded, for the 
most part of life, to the service and slavery of sin. The 
will, the active energy in man, that endowment, by 
which, more than any other, man is an image of his 
Maker, whose freedom constitutes the basis of human 
liberty and moral responsibility, is itself a slave; "the good 
that it would, it does not ; " " it is carnal sold under sin." 
The conscience also fails to perform any of its functions 
perfectly. In discriminating, impelling, restraining, ap- 
proving, or condemning, it is inefficient ; and is frequent- 
ly vanquished and totally driven from the field of contest, 
by the basest and most ignoble of all human impulses. 
The hearty created and adapted to love God supremely, 
and all other existences, according to their real and rel- 
ative merits, designed for the exercise of universal 



benevolence, supreme love to God, and good will to all 
mankind, has become the fountain of all evil — "cut 
it prorend evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 
theft a, fiilse witness, blasphemies," in a word, selfishness 
in all its forms of meanness and uialigutty. It is in 
view of thin condition of depravity that the Apostle ex- 
claims, ' ; 0, wretched man that I am ! Who shall de- 
liver me from the body of this death?" By natural 
law, any loss of this kind is irreparable ; if a limb be 
amputulud, the evil may he mitigated by artificial appli- 
ances, but cannot be remedied. If a young man waste 
the time for the establishment of industrious and moral 
habits, the development of mind, the acquisition 
knowledge, and the accumulation of wealtli; if at forty 
he be a vagabond, reformation will improve his condition, 
but it cannot make him what he would have been, had 
he never wandered from the path of virtue ; nature can- 
not restore a fallen spirit to the condition from which it 
fell, — grace only is competent for such a miracle, — it 
only can assuage, mitigate, control, and finally conquer 
the evils of a depraved nature. B only u enlightens the 
eyes of the understanding," u creates a clean heart, re- 
news a right spirit," " sanctifies the soul, body, and spirit, 
and preserves them blameless unto the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ" 

That we may hasten to that branch of our subject, 
probably regarded by most as more appropriate to the 
occasion, we pass, with a slight notice, the obstacles to 
human happiness found in our relation to circumstances. 
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Sin has induced a change, not only in our moral rela- 
tions, not only in our character, but also in our condition. 

The very earth itself is cursed for man's sake, impos- 
ing the necessity of gaining bread by the sweat of the 
brow — whether by the direct curse of God, for the 
purpose of rendering the earth a place more suitable 
for the discipline of a race needing correction, the soil 
has been made less fertile than in the original creation ; 
or whether the curse of the earth consists in the multi- 
plication of human wants ; or whether both of these 
causes conduce to this end — of the fact there can be 
no doubt, that necessities of labor are now imposed 
upon the human family in forms inconsistent with per- 
fection of condition. The family circle, that best earthly 
emblem of the family above, is frequently disturbed by 
jealousies, by strifes, and contentions. 

" Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise, that has survived the fail ! 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure, 
Or, tasting, long enjoy thee ! too infirm 
Or too incautious, to preserve thy sweets 
Unmixed with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup : 
Forsaking thee, what shipwrecks have we seen 
Of honor, dignity, and fair renown." 

The pleasures of social life, enjoyed in the kindly 
intercourse of pure society, where neighbor with his 
neighbor interchanges the mutual sympathies of kin- 
dred spirits, are not unfrequently banished or forever 
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buried in bitter broils: — mutual crimination, and re- 
crimination, slander, detraction, all imaginable social 
evils from a large part of the bitter experience of 
many ; alas ! how many. In the civil relation, how often 
man's history is blotted by the record of oppression, 
tyranny, slavery, war, and its innumerable attendant 
evils. But let a veil be drawn over these dark shades 
in the picture of human woes. In view of them, inspi- 
ration has declared that " the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth together in pain until now ; " and be- 
cause of them there swells in every human hope a an 
earnest expectation " of a better state of things. This 
derangement of condition causes in the mind of man a 
perpetual restlessness, an ever-abiding dissatisfaction 
with present possessions, and an unceasing enterprise 
for improvement. What, but assurance that Omnipo- 
tence will make the wrath of man to praise Ilim — will 
cause these evils to work together for our good, can be 
competent to sustain the soul while enduring such afflic- 
tions ? and how can such assurance be gained but by 
receiving the Lord as our God, and acknowledging Him 
in all our ways ? 

In the less aggravating, but yet more deeply afflicting 
sorrows of life, such as the loss of health or property, 
the sickness and death of friends, how T essential to hu- 
man happiness are the hopes of the Christian? And 
then, in man's last hours, when he stands upon the 
verge of life, not knowing whether his uplifted foot shall 
fall on the shores of time, or out into the unfathomed 
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voids of eternity — when there are about him heights 
without a summit, depths without a bottom, lengths and 
breadths without limits of extension ; when nature whis- 
pers " 't is a dread, an awful thing to die ; " when recol- 
lections of a life ill spent at best cast darkness o'er his 
prospects, and thoughts of avenging justice alarm his 
guilty fears, ! in that awful moment when, with a 
deathless spirit, time ends, and eternity begins, what 
but Omnipotence is' sufficient strength ? what but 
boundless love a source of hope ? what provisions com- 
mensurate with the soul's high claims but the atoning 
merits of an incarnate God ? 

We have endeavored to show that religion is essential 
to individual happiness, but need we multiply words 
on such a subject? What is happiness, but the gratifi- 
cation of desire, the enjoyment of what we love ? — and 
what desires has man comparable with those which only 
religion can satisfy ? What is religion ? It is pardon 
for the guilty, regeneration for the depraved, comfort 
for the sorrowful, knowledge for the ignorant, liberty for 
the enslaved, strength for the weak, it is immortality for 
the dying, it is God in the human soul, spiritual life be- 
gun on earth and consummated amid eternal glories. 
The Christian, if faithful to his high profession, enjoys a 
pleasing consciousness of holy thoughts, pure affections, 
and pious motives ; a sweet satisfaction in the goodly 
fellowship of the saints ; an unutterable joy in commu- 
nion with God, and an earnest of an eternal inheritance 
among the sanctified — an inheritance " where the wick- 








troubling and the weary 
an inheritance la the u presence of God, where there is 
fulness of joy, and at His right hand, where there 
pleasures for evermore,** 

II, We pass to consider the influence of religion upon 
Society. 

The family, the sehoo!, the state, and the church, the 
meet important institutions uf society, have each their 
sop here of action and mode of operation ; but are 

mutually dependent, and all conspire to the same great 
end, the happiness of the people* It will therefore he 



(sufficient for our purpose, to consider, the influence of r& 
Uffion in promoting the ends of civil govinrnmU. 
Civil government is organized for the protection of 
life, liberty, property, and reputation : — it may use its 
power to aid in the acquisition of wealth, and in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and to ameliorate the condition of 
the suffering. 

Let us look at government as an agent for protection. 
The means employed for this purpose are essential to 
its accomplishment. Without wise legislation, without 
a pure judiciary, without an efficient executive, without 
an army and a navy, in a word, without the usual appli- 
ances of civil power, no man could feel safe, for a mo- 
ment, in the enjoyment of his rights and privileges; 
life, liberty, property, and reputation, would be in 
perpetual jeopardy. And yet, the enactments of the 
legislature, the decisions of the judiciary, the weapons 
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of the executive — the sword, the cannon, the fortress 
and the tower, prisons and penitentiaries, forts and fortifi- 
cations, before the rushings of an excited, vicious popu- 
lace, are as chaff before the wind. The blessings of a 
good government are impossibilities among a populace 
unchecked by moral restraints. What is a single sheriff 
to a county ? and what would be the force of any a posse 
comitatus" he might command among a people, the 
mass of whom were excited to insubordination ? When 
a letter is deposited in the post office, enclosing a 
valuable remittance, what is the security that it will 
reach its destination in a distant city ? Is it the vigilance 
of the department, or the honesty of its agents ? When 
we lay us down at night, what is our security that ere 
the morning our property will not be plundered by the 
midnight robber, or our lives taken by some blood-thirsty 
assassin ? Is it that a military guard protects our door ? 
that a police patrols our streets ? or is it that we reside in 
a virtuous community ? When I journey in the country, 
what prevents the first man I meet from taking all I 
have, and leaving my body by the way side, a lifeless 
corpse ? Is it his fear of the civil power, or his regard 
for my rights ? The effectual protection of the individ- 
ual is found in the moral sense of the people — in the 
state of mind which religion is specially designed and 
adapted to induce. A public sentiment, created by the 
frequent repetition of precepts — such a repetition as is 
witnessed in the Sabbath services of the church — of 
precepts, applicable to all the relations of life, intelligible 
3 
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to the most ordinary intellect, sanctioned by divine 
authority and the penalties of an infinite law, a public 
sentiment, widely diffused in all classes of society, pres- 
ent in all the localities of the Commonwealth, and enli- 
vened by the impressive associations of the solemp 
sanctuary services, must be a more effectual protection 
than are bayonets, bolts, or bars of iron — as much more 
effectual, as the mental transcends the muscular ; as the 
spiritual is more powerful than the physical ; — as much 
more as the commands, " thou shalt not kill," u thou 
shalt not steal," "thou shalt not bear false witness," 
" thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," coming from 
the mouth of God amid the thunderings of Sinai, or from 
the lips of the Savior amid the agonies of the garden, 
or the affecting scenes of the cross, are more authorita- 
tive than the edicts of a frail mortal man. 

We next consider government as an arrangement for 
pecuniary accumulations, and for the diffusion of know- 
ledge. 

Government may devise prudent schemes of political 
economy, incorporate manufacturing ^ and banking 
companies, improve harbors, construct railroads, levy 
protective duties, and oiler bounties, and vet, without 
an industrious people; industrious from the iniluence of 
suitable and sufficient motives, the nation will suffer all 
the evils of poverty, and multitudes will die of starvation. 
If this life be the whole of human existence, the differ- 
ence between savage life and civilization, the difference 
between wealth and poverty, does not furnish sufficient 
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motive to induce the habit of hard-handed toil. To nerve 
the arm of industry with sufficient strength for the pur- 
poses of good society, requires a sense of duty, a con- 
sciousness of moral obligation, and the hope of promoting 
the interests of a future life. Why has it come to pass 
that, in the whole history of Christian missions, every 
effort to civilize, as preparatory to Christianity, has been 
a failure ; and that the prosperity of every successful 
mission has commenced with a direct appeal to the 
moral sense and religious hopes of the heathen ? Man- 
ifestly, as it seems to me, because mere civilization does 
not present a sufficient motive to stir the inactive mind 
of a savage. 

If this be so, then religion, by furnishing a motive to 
industry drawn from moral obligations, which are sus- 
tained and sanctioned by the hopes and fears of a future 
retribution, must greatly enhance the national wealth. 

It also furthers the same end by retrenching expenses 
and establishing habits of economy. The costs of crime 
are incalculable ; the annual expenditure of the nation 
for what, in the light of religion, are unlawful indul- 
gences — for what is impoverishing and injurious, would 
banish poverty from even the lowest walks of life ; encir- 
cle every hearth-stone with contentment, and invest 
every habitation with beauty. 

A good government wisely provides for the diffusion 
of knowledge. It does so for several reasons. The bar 
sis of free institutions must lie in the intelligence of the 
people; curiosity is inherent in our nature, and must 






be gratified, or the development of character is imperfect, 
and the popular mind is either stupidly inactive, or in- 
ordinately and injuriously restless; to know, to feel, to 
describes the whole of mental phenomena; sensi- 
bility and volition arc dependant upon knowledge, both 
for their existence and degree of i&tefidily; the k: 
edge of God is the life of the soul; .ignorance is do* 
struftive to every thing duar to humanity. Wisely, 
therefore, did mir pilgrim fathers make provision for the 
education of the mass of tho people ; and wisely have 
their descendants followed their example. Popular 
education is not only one of the best aids of government, 
but also one of lis most efficient means. The school ia 
more powerful for good than the senate chamber or the 
court of justice ; a better defence than forts and fortifier 
tions ; a greater preventive of evil than prisons and peni- 
tentiaries ; a surer protection than armies and navies. 
Machinery, lines of railroad, and fleets of commerce, with 
all the appliances of the arts, do not more for the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the enjoyment of its accumulations, 
than do the schools and seminaries of learning. But ail 
history testifies that, other things being equal, the intelli- 
gence of any people is in proportion to their virtue ; and 
the philosophy of the fact is explained by the nature of 
the case. 

The employment of the mental powers in meditating 
upon such truths as religion reveals, cannot fail to 
strengthen the intellectual faculties. Some just appre- 
hension of the greatest idea in the universe, the idea of 
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God, is fundamental to religion ; without it, there is no 
religion. Immortality, the relation of intelligent beings 
to an infinite lawgiver and judge, the mystery of God 
manifest in the flesh for the redemption of the world, 
and kindred topics, are, to the pious, common themes of 
thought The investigation of such topics must give 
strength ; a strqjigth which, when applied to questions 
of government, of political economy, and of civil juris- 
prudence, must evince itself by decisions of wisdom and 
prudence, greatly to the advantage of the state. Reli- 
gion, as an educator of the public mind, hath this further 
advantage, that it appeals to the interests of all classes 
alike ; other themes of thought are interesting only to 
certain localities or classes : but religion addresses the 
high and low, the rich and poor, the learned and un- 
learned, with appeals to their personal well-being ; and 
all are impelled, by their regard for their present and 
eternal welfare, to pay some attention to its claims. 
Again, the momentous importance of theological truths 
awakens an interest in the mind of the investigator, 
which other subjects are incompetent to awaken even 
in the minds of those most interested in them. This 
interest becomes a thirst for universal knowledge, and 
the Bible student is driven, by internal impulses, to sup- 
ply his library with volumes of science explanatory of 
the sacred text. 

The connection of religion with science is still more 
intimate, and the importance* of the former to the latter 
greater than we have as yet intimated. We venture 




the assertion that religious sentiment is the basis uf &H 
true philosophy. For illustration, take the question of 
the certitude of knowledge, so perplexing to infidel 
pMkNOffcfti* How can I bi* certain that things are, in 
realities, as the original sources of knowledge report 
them t When [ loftk upon a landscape, how do I know 
that tho range of mountain*, the wide ■pread plain, the 
rolling river, the parts and the whole of the scene before 
me, are as they seem to be, or that I hey have any exist- 
ence extend (0 my own mind ? Hmv do I know but the 
whole material universe U merely ideal, that matter is 
chimerical 7 What certainty is there that the scenes 
and events of past time were as memory reports them, or 
that the deductions of reason 60ftfe4p9£t4 with real exist 
totes? Tho only intelligent iltiWer, many common 
sense philosophy, to all questions of this nature, is, that 
I am so constituted that I cannot disbelieve what percep- 
tion, intuition, and reason reveal to me. What is this, but 
saying, I could not have been so made that my whole 
being were a source of deception ; and what is this, but 
confidence in God, and the integrity of His character? 
Take another illustration in the doctrines of intuition, 
the basis of all ratiocination, and the primary laws of hu- 
man thought Mind and its powers, God and His attri- 
butes, immortality and its retributions, the perception 
of right and wrong, space, duration, succession, mathe- 
matical axioms, and the relations of quantity. How 
came the mind in possession of these ideas, and whence 
the confidence it instinctively exercises, in the truth 
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and reality of these things ? These are all founded on 
the same confidence in God, who has made us, and 
established all the laws of our being, and among 
them the laws of thought, in accordance with truth. 
Without this reference to God, made consciously or un- 
consciously, if it be supposable that the mind can divest 
itself of it, the first step in the progress of knowledge 
or any other progress, would be an impossibility; 
even personal existence would be doubtful, if we could 
doubt whether the laws of mind were constituted in per- 
fect accordance with the truth of things. 

Of the cooperation of the church with the state in 
works of benevolence, I scarcely need to speak. The 
state erects its hospitals for the insane, provides for the 
comfort and instruction of the deaf and blind, levies taxes 
for the support of the poor, because it is a Christian state. 
Benevolence is an essential element in religion: nay, 
it is religion itself. " Love is the fulfilling of the law," 
— "pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
afflictions ; " and in the final account the King shall say 
to those on His right hand, " Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world ; for I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye 
clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was in 
prison, and ye came unto me." 
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IIL From the principles we have advocated, profit- 
able inferences may be deduced. 

1, If religion be promotive of national prosperity? 
and essential to individual happiness, then ia it of the 
highest importance, that the prevailing religion be qm 
pure m possible. 

•flit religtaot tMtatfon *f ear^elttaas ftrttti - tfcft 
yrardenoe of opeii uMelityj ^b^etiiDBKnilBlsH^piMi 
fcm sufficient eheek to the abrortttiee of A*ta*rt r^ 
ttd yet errore w oi*«t a fcu i f « ; eerew Artiiiwhri 
t» the public iweal ; aod theretrettorag rart<«httrinf 
tendencies in the popular ntad to ecriteaoe those nftwft 

A very <mrsory obeei^3*tf ^ 
nffl detect, especially among yotang men -*-» the honor 
and the hope of the Commonwealth — a strong inclination 
to substitute for the religion of their fathers, mere Theism, 

Theism, acknowledges the being and attributes of 
God — moral distinctions — human responsibility and 
future retribution. But. none of these, or all of them 
combined, though powerful in their influence, and bene- 
ficial in their results, can, of themselves, form a suffi- 
cient foundation for eminence in virtue. They are 
truths written in the very constitution of the human 
mind ; so that no man, whose attention has been called 
to their consideration, can reject them, except by a pro- 
cess of self-deception leading to a moral insanity, for 
which he is responsible and culpable. 

I know it has been said that the idea of God ia 
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derived from revelation, and is therefore the result of 
education. But the Scriptures teach that, a that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them" — the 
heathen world — "for God hath shown it unto them, for 
the invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the tilings 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead, so 
that they are without excuse " for their idolatry — that 
is, interpreting the passage by the philosophy of the 
mind, the mental constitution is such, that when devel- 
oped by the study of the material universe, it of its 
own inherent force gives rise to the idea of a great 
First Cause. 

It has also been said that moral distinctions are the 
result of education. But it never has been shown, nor 
can it be, that a mind can be so educated, as to believe 
that it deserves the approbation of God and of good 
men for intending to do unto others the reverse of what 
we would that they should do unto us; the human 
mind cannot be so educated, as to believe it deserves 
the disapprobation of others and of itself, for intending 
to do a kindness. The great outlines of right and 
wrong, guilt and innocence, merit and demerit, are 
written in ineffaceable characters on the tablets of the 
soul : a they that have not the law, are a law unto them, 
selves, their consciences meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing/' The doctrine of human responsibility has 
the same basis. No process of early and continued 
training, no force of logic, no power of rhetoric, can 
4 
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convince or persuade a mind suffering the compunctions 
of a guilty conscience for wrong doing, but that it 
might have done otherwise — hut that it was free, nhso 
lately free, and responsible in every siipposable sense 
of responsibility. 

The same tilings may be said of immortality nnd 
future retribution. That they are not the results of 
instruction, is manifest from the manner in which thoy 
are reiki oil to Ijy the sacred motors. ., JNawhaa are 
ftey spoken of m Mbjoots of timomry m<4*timta* 
tita» but as dottriasi hoiftiri % i il k mk WU>i* 
okjseted, tkai life «d bmmMto? tarn •** to -*» 
taeught to light by the gospel} *%!*&>***&*** 
light m the mm of Wm^mX^m^lmi^ mm ^t 
discovery or demonstration j for this would be assftttiftg 
that the ancient worthies who wrought righteousness 
and subdued kingdoms through faith, had no respect 
unto the recompense of reward — did not plainly seeks 
better country, that is, an heavenly — but were heroic 
through mere worldly mindedness, or at best were very 
doubtful respecting the rewards of the future life. But 
it is asked, is not the conviction of immortality a result 
of reasoning ? Did not Plato,.Socrates, and Cicero, dem- 
onstrate the doctrine, and believe it because of their 
demonstrations? They reasoned well, — as well as the 
nature of tho subject and the knowledge of the times 
admitted ; but unfortunately their arguments are soph* 
isms. All reasonings on such a subject, that attempt 
any thing above illustration, must of necessity contain 
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fallacies ; for reasoning consists in inferring an unknown, 
truth from its comparison with two or m ore known truths 
there being always between the three intuitive and im- 
mutable relations. Now there are no truths within the 
compass of human knowledge more certain than immor- 
tality itself, and sustaining to it the required relations 
with which it may be so compared. The subject does 
not admit of demonstration. That man is an immortal 
being, is a proposition that his nature will not allow him 
to disbelieve. 

If these things be so ; if all the doctrines of Theism be 
incorporated in the mental constitution, and be therefore 
common to the race ; if man's belief in them be irresisti- 
ble, — then certainly mere Theism cannot be a charac- 
teristic by which one nation is distinguished from 
another, nor can it, in any case, constitute an antece- 
dent to the reception of conditional blessings. In its 
natural tendencies, it is promotive of happiness, because 
it forms a part of truth ; but it cannot make one people 
more happy than another; it cannot cause the differ- 
ences between the civilized and the barbarous. The 
professed patriotism of the Theist may be sincere, but it 
is essentially defective, gpd is wholly incompetent for 
the purposes of permanent public benefit 

We have spoken of a tendency in the minds of the 
young to Theism ; we pass to remark, that there is, in 
minds inclined to metaphysical speculations, a tendency 
to what is sometimes called transcendental Christianity 
— the modcrnly so called transcendental philosophy ap- 
plied to matters of religion. 



In this creed, the Bible, in an important sense^ 
revelation from God ; Christ i* the Saviour of the world 
In a word, the important truths of religion are admit* 
ted, but the interpretation annihilates the doctrine — 
makes it an unintelligible abstraction — reduces it to a 
nonentity ; or if not so, it rondure the doctrine wholly 
inoperative, entirely useless, for uny purpose of experi- 
mmM or ptsotfc*^^ 
-*Hb Attribute a»confc»«l^-H* k 
infinite, onmipoteatiuri 
tte«xpknat^tk>» 

fkj of this faith and «mft«ta, hmfom* *&**** 
thai <5od to jtentfl, feiftti* 4*^*8*0*4* «MU 
He fa infinite, *»* tfc* Ifc ii iafimtyj tint ttafcito 
dares, but that He is duration; not thai He is present, 
but that He is space. It is not truthful to think of God 
otherwise than omnipresent ; but when our philosophy 
insists so strongly that an attribute is a part of the 
thing itself, as to make omnipresence a part of God, as 
to confine thought to this single meditation, or as. to 
deny personality and locality in the Deity, it deprives 
that attribute of all power to awkken emotion, and 
renders its contemplation ineffectual for any purpose of 
piety. Our Saviour has taught us to say, " Our Father 
who art in heaven," and w r e submit that He has done so, 
not only because God is a Being who possesses all the 
attributes of personality, and may be truthfully addressed 
as having local habitation ; but also because the constitu- 
tion of the human mind is such that pious emotions cannot 
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be awakened, and holy practices induced, by any view 
of the Divine Being which does not recognize His indi- 
viduality. 

Again, prayer is regarded as a Christian duty and 
privilege; but the philosophy of which we are speaking 
insists so strongly on the immutability of God, that it 
will not allow any utility in prayer, beyond its natural 
reflex influence upon the person who prays — beyond 
that desirable state of mind which prayer implies and 
induces. Thus the strong motive to prayer and encour- 
agement to fervency in devotion is entirely removed. 
As we understand the teachings of the Bible on tliis 
subject, prayer is to be regarded in the light of a stated 
antecedent to certain results. As prayer is voluntary, 
and therefore contingent, so must those results be con- 
tingent ; and yet God governs the universe by immuta- 
ble laws. The inference is, that God has made such 
arrangements and provisions in the economy of His 
administration, that, without variableness, He can answer 
prayer — that it is one of the immutable laws of His 
government that He will do for a man that prays, what 
He will not do for him, if he does not pray. 

Again, in the creed of that philosophy of which we 
speak, Christ is the Saviour of the world — but Christ is 
an ideal standard of human perfectibility, more perfectly 
represented, perhaps, in the person of Jesus of Nazareth 
'than in any other, but very well represented in very 
many of the great and good. That such a faith is not 
a proper basis for Christian character, is so obvious, that 
comment is unnecessary. 







rlass of mi mis, (their description 
important,) there is a tendency, in some instances, to 
fui{atiei&m f in others, to fomtalify. 

The chief errors of the fanatic and the formalist have 
respect to what are termed the institutions and ordi- 
nances of the church ; the former regarding them as 
mostly of mere human origin and authority, forming no 
part of the divine economy, and therefore either useless 
or injurious ; and the hitter, ascribing to them an inhe- 
rent efficiency adequate to the designs of religion* The 
fanatic finds revelation, religious instruction, in dreams, 
in visions, in ecstaeies, in emotional impulses, in nieir 
merio dqMopimmfcs, *m spirit jtappingvtefeh? 4i£{isg& 
ift itt SMVtelOQV l£MHMfl|fnMrAtt& ilMtW tMlttjuiVliife 

tkms, are superior to written teoord* Omeriiea ttm 

the dead is more reliable than Moses and the prophets; 
hence they have no need of Sabbath services, of minis- 
terial instruction, of the sacred Scriptures, calmly and 
patiently studied, of forms, ceremonies, and observances 
— they have a more sure word of prophecy ; and to it 
they give such heed as to neglect the prescribed means 
of knowledge and holiness. 

The formalist is baptized, because the service itself is 
regeneration; he partakes of the bread in the holy 
sacrament, because it has become the bread which came 
down from heaven ; and the eating thereof is receiving 
eternal life. To him, the Christian minister has become, 
by imposition of consecrated hands, vicegerent of God^ 
authoritative interpreter, and absolute executive of God's 
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holy will ; mitres, bands, and surplices, are crowns of 
virtue, ornaments of piety, robes of righteousness ; 
genuflections are humility, organ notes are praise, 
costly churches and splendid equipage are manifestations 
of divine glory ; and long prayers, demonstrations of 
immaculate purity. The fanatic and formalist are not, 
however, of necessity, very troublesome citizens ; aside 
from their peculiar errors, they may be guided by the 
best of principles ; they may love their country and do 
much to promote the common welfare; their religion, 
even, erroneous as it is, is better for the Commonwealth 
than utter Atheism. 

The institutions and ordinances of religion are of di- 
vine appointment. We may hence infer that they have 
in themselves an adaptation to religious ends ; since In- 
finite Wisdom must be supposed always to select means 
the most appropriate to the accomplishment of its 
purposes. 

He who neglects to observe the sanctity of the holy 
Sabbath, to attend the ministrations of the gospel, to 
read the sacred Scriptures, and to pray, thereby deprives 
himself of those blessings of which these means are the 
appointed and essential conditions ; but he who attends 
to religious services relying upon their inherent power 
to work his salvation, will be disappointed in his 
expectations; because the great Head of the Church 
has ordained religious services only as instruments of 
holiness ; His agency is requisite to render them 
efficient 







3, Oar second inference from the bearing of religion 
upon tho prosperity of the state, is t that an immoral mm 

tot a consistent patriot, and should never be in trusted 
Willi the momentous concerns of the goverom 

SIiaII Ae, who is to enact or execute laws for the pro- 
tection of life, erabruc his hands in the blood of his 
brother ? 

Can any law of honor, any obligation of high 
exonerate the duellist from the guilt of murder? And 
shall murderers walk the eenate chamber, or sit with the 
rulers of the city ? Shall he, that sait-h ** thou shalt 
steal," embezzle the public funds, or trespass upon pi 
vnte rights? Shall the debmic/tee be appointed to em 
or execute laws against adultery ? Shall the mm Ohfor 
be intrusted with the moans of public defence against 
the evils of intemperance ? Shall he teach the people 
sobriety who himself lives in luxury and indulges in 
intoxication? 

"When the righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice ; but when the wicked beareth rule, the people 
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mourn." 



The true patriot and statesman, irrespective of all 
personal consequences, keeps a steady eye to the proper 
ends of government — he does that, and that only, whioh 
in his conscientious judgment is for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. » 

When legislative authority or political influence ifl 
invoked for the promotion of morals, for the defence ef 
rights, for the suppression of crime, for the prohibitieo 
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of injustice ; when prohibitory laws for the suppression 
of intemperance ; when official influence for the freedom 
of the slave, is invoked ; the true patriot and honest 
statesman asks not what will be the influence of his 
course upon his personal prospects, or upon the prospects 
of his party, but what is right ? what does duty demand ? 
what does the public good require ? When an officer of 
the government employs the power of his official posi- 
tion, for the promotion of selfish, sectional, or party 
interests, he dishonors himself and injures the state. 
And may we be allowed to say, that as it seems to us, 
the exercise of the appointing power forms no exception 
to this remark. The necessity of general harmony 
among the officers of the administration, justifies, to 
some extent, the common custom of " dividing the spoils " 
among the adherents of the successful party ; but the 
use of this power beyond what is necessary for general 
harmony and executive efficiency, is in all cases a great 
impropriety; and when done solely for selfish, or for 
party purposes, it is a gross immorality. When threats 
of its exercise, to punish an independent use of the elec- 
tive franchise, are issued in anticipation, with a view to 
determine the issues of an election, no skill in casuistry 
is required to see that a sacred trust has been betrayed ; 
no indignation of an aggrieved public can be a sufficient 
retribution for the perpetrator of such an enormity. 

3. Our third inference is, that mere morality is not 
the best qualification for the responsibility of <rf&tfe. 
5 




The moralist acknowledges obligations of duty to 
God, but contends that all the obligations of piety, are 
included in those of morality ; in his ereod the second 
commandment is not only like the first, and inseparable 
from it, but it is also identical with it; his whole duty 
is performed when he bus done his duty to his fellow 
men. The defect of this system is found in its imprac- 
ticability. No man ever did do bis whole duty to his 
fellow man who did not first consecrate himself to God 
This system is objectionable, because it ignores man's 
highest obligations, and thereby offers insult to the 
Deity. 

The moralist is by profession eminently devoted to 
all tho purposes of a good government His patriotism 
may iw uiiiwre — it may tie highly auvanwigwiw 
the state; but it is defective, it is wanting in the 
essential element of vitality. He was ne'er true Mend 
to man who did not love his God. 

In a word, we know of no standard of pure patriot- 
ism and perfect statesmanship, short of the Bible stand- 
ard of Christian character. 

Not that we maintain that it is the duty of the citizen 
to withhold his suffrage from all except such as make 
professions of piety ; for this would be offering a reward 
for hypocrisy, and as all history abundantly testifies* 
would be destructive to the interests of both church and 
state : but that it is the duty of the citizen to withhold his 
vote from a man notoriously immoral ; and the duty of 
all who are elevated to posts of honor and office, to seek, 
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as an indispensable qualification for the responsibilities 
of their position, the " wisdom that cometh from above," 
the strength of grace, the blessing of that man a whose 
God is the Lord." 

4. Another inference on which we remark is, that it 
may be expected of a Christian legislature, that it would 
abstain from the enactment of such laws as an intelli- 
gent people cannot conscientiously obey. 

Not by any means, that the conscience of the people 
is the standard of legislation; but that it may be 
expected that Christian lawgivers will so regard their 
moral and religious obligations, and will so guide them- 
selves by the dictates of an enlightened conscience, 
that their enactments will be consistent with the reli- 
gious duties of their constituents, and will be in har- 
mony with the law of God, and subordinate to it 

But it is asked suppose the contrary occur, what does 
Christian obligation require ? We answer. 

Civil power is limited ; it is ordained of God for 
specific purposes. When exercised within its appro- 
priate limits, for the specified purposes, obedience is 
enjoined by divine command; when it transcends its 
authority, its edicts are nullities. It may be expedient 
to submit to its dictation, even though its acts are 
unauthorized, provided no higher obligation is thereby 
violated. But when "the powers that be," command 
what God has forbidden, disobedience is a solemn duty. 

The law now among the statutes of this nation, which 






forbids a Chritftian man U* shelter a fugitive from bond* 
age, anil requires his a&fatafiCe in bimlin£ and return- 
ing to his HSfltai one ihat had escaped, is regarded by 
** r\ many m clearly belonging to the eategorr of 
lawful enactments ; anil the religious duty of the 
citizens of thin Commonwealth w too deeply involved 
in thin question to allow ua to avoid iu 

With the exception of a few ul tracts, (none ©f whom 
we hope are to he found in our latitude.) who 
to regard the itu^tituta»ji of Slavery as the? corner stone 
of this Christian Ue{>uhljc, a*? of divine right, and sanc- 
tioned by the Bible ; with this exception* no^ it is 
presumed, will pretend, that the provisions of the fugi- 
tive slave hill are founded en any religions ehligation 
«w jjiyoitou in we tufty 01 vvmtranup *u wra nm 
The only pleas for this hill worthy of notice, that have 
eoine to our knowledge, are first, that it is required by 
the Constitution of the Federal Union — that that doc- 
ument is of the nature of a contract, and that we are 
therefore under covenant obligations to return the fugi- 
tive ; and second, that unless the North fulfil its part 
of the contract in this particular, the South will secede, 
and all the evil consequences of dissolution will ensue. 

Those, who regard the relation of slaves to their mas- 
ters the same as that of children to their parents 
during minority, or of apprentices to their masters dur- 
ing the time of apprenticeship, will of course regard a 
refusal to cooperate in the rendition of a slave, as har- 
boring a runaway, as an act of injustice to the master ; 
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and they will feel in conscience bound to support the so- 
called u compromise." But those who regard the insti- 
tution of Slavery as directly opposed to the natural 
relation which God has established between man and 
man, must, to be consistent, consider the act of binding 
and returning a fugitive slave to his master, as a viola- 
tion of that command which requires one u to do unto 
others as he would that they should do unto him." 

If the institution of Slavery as it exists in the South- 
ern States of this Union be wrong in itself, a &mper se 9 
then is the express command recorded in Deut xxiii. 
15, 16, applicable in the case of a fugitive from it 
tf Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant 
which is escaped from his master unto thee : He shall 
dwell with thec, even among you in that place which 
ho shall choose in one of thy gates where it liketh 
him best ; thou shalt not oppress him." 

Now, that the institution of Slavery does of necessity 
involve a violation of man's natural rights j that it is 
contrary to the will of God, is, in this discussion, taken 
as granted ; for with the light now shining upon the 
subject, it is extremely difficult to conceive how the 
truth of this proposition can be doubted by any honest 
mind. 

Hence, in determining what is duty in reference to 
the fugitive slave bill, the questions, whether it be, or 
be not constitutional j whether it will contribute to the 
harmony of the state ; whether it be essential to the 
permanency of the federal compact, are superseded by 



the moral relations of the subject The sinfulix- 
the institution determines that the act by which it is 
supported is an immorality In this case, all secondary 
questions are settled by the decision of the primary, 
God has forbidden obadjtfiOQ bo oppressive euaetinents; 
the fugitive slave bill is oppressive, there fore compli- 
ance with its requirements is sinful The religious 
obligation* of a man believing in the ninfiilnron of 
Slavery , bind hi in to abstain from all acta by which the 
institution is perpetuated, mid especially bo when such 
ads are in violation of natural rigid** 

But it is asked does religion require a man to violate 
his contracts ? is it not characteristic of the good man 
that * he swears to his hurt and changes not " ? Law 
fill contracts, however disadvantageous, are binding 
when a good man swears to his own hurt he changes 
not ; but when he swears to his BROTHER'S hurt, he 
is bound to violate his oath. Covenants and contracts 
for the commission of crime, are nullities ; if the making 
of the covenant be a cause of evil, then are the con- 
tracting parties responsible for the evil, and are bound 
to make restitution ; but are never bound to the com- 
mission of the crime. 

If there be in the Constitution of these States a 
contract, binding the Northern citizen to return the 
fugitive slave, the citizen and not the slave made that 
contract ; and the evil consequences thereof belong to 
the citizen, and not to the slave. Hence, instead of 
keeping the contract and thereby injuring the fugitive, 
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we are bound to violate it and take the consequences 
to ourselves. This, on the supposition that the Consti- 
tution requires such a service as the fugitive slave bill 
demands. But it must be remembered that great and 
good men assert that the Constitution does not require 
it; that at most it no more than permits it; and 
authority deserving of the highest consideration may- 
be quoted in favor of the position, that that palladium 
of our liberties absolutely forbids it 

But again, it is urged, that the Union of these States 
is in danger ; and it is asked, is not the Union of more 
value than many slaves ? 

The difficulty here suggested is founded on the sup- 
position, that, in the minds of Southerners, the Union is 
not of as much value as their slaves ; and that unless 
slavery can be secured to them by the action of the 
federal government, and the cooperation of Northern 
citizens, they will secede. Without this supposition the 
objection is of no force. Now if this be so ; if this 
Union be valuable chiefly as an instrument for the re- 
covery of fugitives, and that object cannot be secured 
by it, then can the South afford to secede, and then is 
the connection of the North with slavery, and its respon- 
sibility for it, greater than we have been wont to think, 
and such that the North can afford to let them. 

But if this Union be of more value than many slaves, 
then can those who enjoy its benefits afford to secure its 
perpetuity, by the abolition of slavery. Let then those 
who enjoy the benefits of this federal government, the 







ie republic 
the price sat to our much chemhed Union, liy the 
n limini Imi* nt of slavery — not by the sacrifice (if the 
slave Let not poor Africa he compelled, by its bond- 
age, to pay the price of American Ubtrig* 

The friends of the slave, with very few rmd inennsidr 
arable exceptions, do not require mix Southern brethren 
to remove this hone of penitent ion wholly at their nwn 
expense, It ia confidently believed that a sincere and 
boftMl toll &f the Union, a desire at any reasonable 
expense to hind it by indissoluble heads, would speedily 
4u^u&t Uiu d^kuitk^ of tiui jinrnlgTing paiitruymjvJfc 
to the Unhm mA jawy to 
im the rais of aU pazfef, fittriUi 
would soon be devised and executed; the slave wouM 
be liberated ; and the Union, by such an act of justice 
and benevolence, would be cemented in bonds of har- 
mony, of brotherly love, and mutual confidence, hitherto 
unknown. 

But may we not hope that the cry of dissolution is a 
false alarm ? Should it come to this, that slavery must 
be abolished, or the Union dissolved, will wise and good 
men hesitate which to choose ? In any event, however, 
appearances seem to indicate that two things are cer- 
tain ; the rendition of fugitives will not be submitted 
to; the agitation of the general question cannot be 
stopped. It has already come to pass, that no political 
action can be had, either in national, or state, and scarce* 
ly in municipal affiurs, without reference to this ques> 
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tion. Representatives of the nation, gathered in' solemn 
assembly, may pass resolves of u finality ; " great men 
may cry peace; thousands may combine to hush the 
multitude to silence ; but all is in vain : facts demon- 
strate that no power can stay the progress of this agita- 
tion. The sun of liberty has risen above the horizon, 
and is doubtless destined to a shine more and more unto 
the perfect day" Mighty minds are at work, strong 
sympathies are awakened, resistless energies arc enlisted 
in this cause ; there is no alternative, the question must 
be met ; ministers and people, rulers and subjects, great 
men and small, all, must think, must speak, must act, 
till the wrongs of the slave are redressed ; till every 
yoke is broken, and the oppressed go free. 

5. We remark upon still another inference. A wise 
and patriotic legislature, legislating for a virtuous peo- 
ple, will be careful to do all that can be done within the 
limits of constitutional authority, for the promotion of 
morals, and tlie protection of religion. 

The necessity of a piofound sense of the importance 
of moral questions, and their superiority over all party 
interests, personal preferences, and private friendships, 
has been fully illustrated in the history of legislation for 
the suppression of intemperance. 

With what clamors have our senate chambers and 

representative halls been besot ! The craft has been in 

danger, and as of old the whole city of Ephesus, have 

joined to cry out, " great is Diana of the Ephesiana " 

6 
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The profits of the trade, ami the gnawings of depr 

appetite, have raise J A tide of influence against which 

nothing can withstand, save the sternest moral integrity. 

The right of prohibitory legislation, in respect to "the 

manufacture and nit of intoxicating drinks, must be, 

in any unprejudiced nutul, *ls manifest as the right of 

sa&fttosi rvution. Discussion, ou'sueh a rati nuiot 

be railed for ; the woes of widows, the sighs of orphans, 

the desolation of a thousand hearth-stones, the crimes, 

rod deaths, in a word the innumerable evils of 

lirniTnv, an; more eloquent than arguments. It is 

most devoutly desired, that the statute of the Common- 

r wealth relating to this subject, whatever modification 
may be found necessary for its ready and efficient vXfr 
ciraon, may retain tne pnncipie ot promomon. 

But it is objected, such a law cannot be executed. 
We answer, if the law be equitable, let it be tried. Let 
not the highest court of the Commonwealth, either for 
fear or favor, bring upon itself and the state it repre- 
sents, the woe pronounced upon him u that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that putteth the bottle to him and 
maketh him drunken also." 

But we inquire, why cannot the law be executed ? Is 
it because riot will ensue ? Must we, because men infu- 
riated by intoxication, and driven on by interested 
dealers, can burn our barns and cut down our fruit trees, 
must we therefore supinely submit to the ruin of our 
sons and daughters ? Must rum and riot rule the state f 
Whatever response others may give to such interroga- 
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tones, let every lover of morality, every true friend to 
his country, say, from the tyranny of intoxication, " give 
me liberty, or give me death" The cowardice of* this 
plea betrays the littleness of its origin, and its futility 
renders the sincerity of its authors suspicious. Let the 
friends of temperance, whether in public or in private 
life, be true to their trust ; let wise, prudent, and concil- 
iatory, but stern and uncompromising measures be 
adopted, and the day will dawn when politicians will 
cease to compromise moral questions for party purposes, 
to barter their consciences for the votes of the populace : 
when the police will inquire, not what the law demands 
of them, but what it permits them to do; when the 
courts will interpret the technicalities of the law, and 
overrule the quibbles of the lawyers — not for the ben- 
efit of transgressors, but for the promotion of temper- 
ance. If these things are impracticabilities, then is the 
execution of any law upon the subject an impracticabil- 
ity ; and the nation is doomed to suffer all the evils of 
intemperance without the possibility of a remedy. To 
him that hath faith in the power a&d ultimate triumph 
of truth, the execution of a law pkihibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks, is a matter of 
prophetic certainty. True philanthropists, armed in the 
holy cause of temperance, are invincible to any force 
that can be brought against them. The conflict may be 
severe, victory may linger, but the time will come when 
not a vestige of this iniquitous traffic shall remain to 
trouble us ; when thousands that were ready to \jqhsL 
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I] crown the cause with their blessings* mid the 
tion rejoice in the benefits of universal sobriety. 

6. The necessity of governmental Influence ixxal p 
trotia^e for tho purposes oi" gone rnl education, and ih 
intimate connection between science and religion, to 
dcrs education one of the most appropriate topiea 
the occasion ; and it has beon so accepted by very many 
of my predecessors in this service. Thai a Christian 
legislature should foster the interests of education, is a 
very natural inference from tho views wo have taken, 
and it h therefore fitting that wo indulge some remarks 
upon the subject 

An lical education, in a Christian coram uni 

mnst be regarded as an enormity : but the difficulty 
introducing religious instructions into schools sustained 
by state patronage, without dissatisfaction, suggests the 
propriety of the middle course heretofore mostly adopted 
by this Commonwealth. The primary and high schools, 
composed as they are mostly of children and youth who 
are at home, enjoying the benefits of parental instruc- 
tion, and receiving such religious training as their pa- 
rents choose for them, may be properly sustained and 
controlled by the state. But the academies, colleges, 
and higher seminaries, being composed mostly of stu- 
dents away from their homes, should be under some form 
of religious supervision : and it seems to us almost axio- 
matical, that these institutions will be more efficient in 
their religious instructions, and flourish better every 
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way, if left to the control of the different sects who may 
please to establish and sustain them, than if left to the 
state. It seems to me that the so called state university, 
if left wholly to the control, and thrown entirely upon 
the responsibility of the influential and deservedly hon- 
ored church into whose hands it has fallen, and by whom 
it has been mostly managed, would be more powerful 
for good than it now is, or will be, should the state as- 
sume a more immediate supervision of its concerns. Let 
it and all similar institutions cease to be, in any sense, 
state institutions ; let the state extend its patronage to 
such seminaries as merit that patronage, leaving the 
control of its donations with those to whom it commits 
them ; let a generous competition and a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility be brought to the field of educa- 
tional enterprise, and the cause of liberal learning, under 
the hallowing influences of religious instruction, will 
prosper more abundantly, as we believe, than by any 
system of governmental agency. Perhaps Normal 
schools, because of their immediate connection with the 
common school, are an exception j yet we doubt, yea> 
doubt very strongly. It is important that teachers, more 
than those of any other profession be themselves edu- 
cated under strong moral and religious influences. 
Normal schools should be eminently distinguished by a 
marked religious character. The natural and necessary 
difficulties in maintaining a religious influence through 
the character, examples, and instructions of teachers and 
professors, without also supporting sectarianism, are as 




applicable to Normal schools as to others* yea even mom 
so. Bat it is said, the necessity of these isckools far an 
adequate supply of teaeheft, and the economy of this 
me thud of (qualifying -> are more than a counter- 

poise for all those difficulties. We deny the necessity, 
and question the economy. We submit, whether the 
funds expended for these institutions, if given to col* 
leges and academies, to sustain Normal departments, 
would not bo even more beneficial to the cause of com- 
mon education than they now are. 

From the last Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion, we find that the amount paid fur the current 
expenses of three Normal schools was $ 8,500. The 
average attendance of students at two of these institu* 

the other. At that, the average attendance was 64, and 
the current expenses amounted to $ 2,287 ; or $ 35 per 
annum for each scholar. If we add the usual per cent- 
age on the amount there invested in real estate and 
appurtenances, the annual expense will not be less than 
$ 3,500 j or $ 54 per annum for each scholar. Now the 
usual prices for tuition in the Academies of the Com- 
monwealth does not exceed an average of more than 
$ 20 per annum. If these statistics be correct, it follows 
that these institutions otfer to furnish instruction for 
less than half the sum paid by the state for the support 
of Normal schools. In reference to the question whether 
there are superior advantages sufficient to compensate 
for this extra expenditure, the following considerations 
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are suggested. The Normal schools employ three teach- 
ers, the Academies from six to ten. It is desirable that 
teachers be thoroughly trained in all the branches of 
the usual academic course : when three persons attempt 
to give instruction in all these branches, their time is 
necessarily so divided that they must possess very rare 
tact in teaching to give full and adequate instruction : 
manifestly a faculty of ten is better than one of three. 
Again, tho science of teaching is learned more by ob- 
serving the manner of skilful teachers than by any 
other means. Every instructor has a method peculiar 
to himself; hence the science will be gathered more 
fully and more perfectly from several examples than 
from a few. 

If, therefore, the state judge it necessary to qualify 
its teachers gratuitously, it will do this more economi- 
cally by paying their tuition in well established Acade- 
mies than by supporting separate schools. But we 
think there is a more excellent way than either. The 
system of gratuitous tuition, as a means of qualifying 
teachers for common schools, should be abandoned. It 
is objectionable for several reasons : chiefly because it is 
inviting drones to enter the profession. A young man 
who cannot secure an academic education at his own 
expense, at the prices for which such an education can 
be obtained, ought never to assume the character of a 
teacher ; for he must be deficient in an essential qualifi- 
cation — namely, business tact and executive efficiency. 
A Normal department should be endowed from state 







ftuadfi in every college and academy in the Coiqiuhd- 
wealth whoso foundation and internal arimugetuenls an 
snob that it can make a profitable use of such endow- 
ment, ou condition thai it furnish adequate instruction 
it t price which any enterprising young man, though 
can pay. In a word, competent qualifications 
should be made attainable by nil classes of candidates 
for the teacher's office, and vol nob qualifications should 

eiuuuupa^od with same degree of difficulty, so that 
none but persons of enterprising and industrious habits 

m reach them. 

It U believed that such a system would stimulate 
aspirants to the profession to make suitable preparations ; 
that, being fully qualified for their duties, their se*> 
vices could not be obtained without an equitable reward ; 
that the people being compelled by their real merits 
to appreciate their worth, would readily pay them lib- 
eral salaries and award them the respect naturally due 
the dignity of their office ; and as a result of the whole, 
our common school system would accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was established. 

7. In conclusion, we infer that the individual citizen, 
either in public or private life, having reasonable evi- 
dence that his nation is one "whose God is the Lord,* 
is under high obligations of gratitude to God and of love 
to his country. 

It is unseemly for any people to boast of their piety; 
but as citizens of this ancient and honored Common- 
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wealth, we may speak boldly, and ought to speak grate- 
fully, of high and distinguished privileges; accruing, 
perhaps, not so much from our own virtues as from the 
religious character of our ancestor. But whatever may 
be the reasons for which the Author and Giver of every 
good and perfect gift has been pleased to bestow bless- 
ings upon us, we cannot fail to see that ours is a very 
goodly heritage, " our lines have fallen to us in very 
pleasant places. " Our outward prosperity is matter of 
universal remark among all observers. To use the lan- 
guage of another : * " You see the signs of it, nay the 
thing itself, wherever you turn — on the seaboard and 
inland, by the waterfalls in the very gorges of the 
mountains, in the shop of the mechanic and the field of 
the husbandman, in the stately structures of the city, in 
the elegance of our villages, in the magnificence that 
betokens individual wealth, and in the air of comfort 
that invests the humblest conditions of society. Indus- 
try, steady, unwearied, universal, pursued with a sa- 
gacity, a thrift, a persistency and success never and 
nowhere surpassed, has wrought great results already, 
and has established for itself a vantage-ground, from 
which, to all human foresight, its power is to achieve 
yet greater attainments." It may be reasonably inferred 
that a prosperity so marked, so prominent, accompanied 
as it is everywhere by so many evidences of quietness, 
of contentment, of domestic pleasures, of social joys, of 
public peace, springs from no remote, uncertain, and 

• Dr. Putnam. 
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circumstantial source, but from its only legitimate eai 
llie in telli genre anil virtue of the people, Eviden 
are abundant that there are, in the public mind, i&ff 
ever prevalent, and powerful moral and religious scnti* 
menU, impressing the very thoughts and intents of tha 
heart, farming the character of individuals and of eocietj 
modifying institution**, controlling social action*, and 
like the occult forces of nature, which silently nnd un- 
seen wheel worlds in fixed orbits, and maintain the har- 
mony of the universe, are executing the designs* cif tho 
tlar, carrying forward the benignant purple s nf an 
overruling Providence, and exhibiting, in human society, 
the wisdom, tho power, and the benevolence of the 
Lord our God. 

JjBt "ub tiioii, imiuw mtuKUB, uiiwnoii too spirit ui ~ grate* 

ful praiso — praise for the inspiring associations of our 
family altars, for the solemn silence and hallowing influ- 
ences of our New England Sabbaths, for the saving 
instructions of the Holy Bible, for the pious teachings, 
holy examples, and generous sympathies of a conse- 
crated ministry. To these, through the Divine bless- 
ing, we are indebted for the amiableness of our social 
circles, for the equity of our commercial exchanges, 
for the protection of our persons and the security of our 
rights, for the light of science and the refinements of 
literature, for righteous rulers, for civil liberty, and for 
personal salvation. Let us never forget that what we 
are, we owe, under God, to our country and its immuni- 
ties; and let us never forget that the only suitable 
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return, the most appropriate manifestation of our grati- 
tude to the Bestower of these blessings, is to cherish 
religious sensibility, to cherish a pious patriotism, to 
cultivate every good principle and every good habit, 
and endeavor by virtue, by morality, by religion, to 
preserve these blessings, to diffuse them, and to trans- 
mit them, unimpaired, to the generations that shall 
follow us. 

To His Excellency the Governor, we offer the saluta- 
tions of the occasion. For the office you hold, Sir, as 
" the minister of God, for the punishment of evil doers 
and a praise to them that do well," every Christian will 
entertain sentiments Qf the most profound respect To 
have been chief magistrate of a Commonwealth present- 
ing so many cheering evidences that it is "a nation 
whose God is the Lord, and a people whom He hath 
chosen for His own inheritance," and to have so admin- 
istered the affairs of the government as to command 
approbation, most cordial and universal, must be a 
source of pleasant remembrances through the remainder 
of life. Accept, Sir, our congratulations on your past 
success, and our best wishes for your future prosperity. 

To His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, and to the 
Honorable Council, I tender most respectful greetings. 
A conviction of having faithfully and conscientiously 
discharged the duties of official stations is always a very 
valuable compensation for the toils and anxieties incv 




But to til high responsibilities Strengthened ami en- 
couraged by *ucli a conviction, each successive duty is 
lcfe* difficult than the former Mny your futon? experi- 
ence, to the last hour of lifts h<* abundantly fraught with 
illustration** of thiwe truths*; and in whatever Rfllitn 
i may honor the Stat© by your service** may you 
enjoy tho rich reward* of a life eminently useful. 

Gentleman of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentative* : — 

Elevated, us you arc. to your present posts of honor 
and of office, by the suffrages of a virtuous constituency, 
called to legislate for a community *^Am0 Clod is the 
Lord," T confidently trust that tho general sentiments 
of this Discourse, at least so fur as pure and undcfiled 
religion is commended, meet your most cordial approbar 
tion. They are commended to your attention, in the 
spirit of unwavering confidence in their truthfulness ; 
and though your duties will require more immediate 
attention to material concerns, we as confidently believe 
the views we have taken to be worthy your regard. 

A deep solicitude for the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the Commonwealth, and a constant regard to 
that condition, in all the deliberations of the Senate, of 
the House, or of the Committee, will guide those delib- 
erations more unerringly to the discovery of truth ; will 
smooth the asperities of debate ; will contribute to the 
harmonies of the session, place its issues on broader, 
better bases, and leave, for the remembrances of after 
more numerous toxica of ^8^\v%\^^!^^^\^ 
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In conclusion of these solemnities, allow me, gentle- 
men, to remind you of human frailties, of our constant 
need of Divine Aid and Guidance, and of our entire 
dependence on the Providence of our Heavenly Father; 
and though your unaided wisdom were competent for 
ail the exigencies of the session ; competent for an en- 
tire acquittal at the bar of public opinion, allow me to 
remind you of an accountability to a higher tribunal ; 
and that, at that bar, your justification will depend not 
so much upon what you have done, or upon the result of 
your labors, however beneficial to your constituents, as 
upon the motives and spirit with which you have done it. 
Let not, then, this solemn, this time-honored convoca- 
tion with which you commence your official duties, — let 
not the daily devotions of your assemblies, be mere 
forms, mere compliments to the name of religion, and tho 
memory of the fathers, but the serious services of devout 
hearts, seasons of solemn audience with the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

"May grace, mercy, and truth, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, be with you." 

And " now, unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honor and glory, forever and 
ever. Amen." 
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Revelation xi. 15. 



THE KINGDOMS OP THIS WORLD ABB BECOME THE KINGDOMS OF OUB LORD AND 
OF HIS CHRIST. 



In this anniversary service, which comes down to 
us from an honored ancestry, Christianity and the 
State are brought into direct contact. Embodied in its 
highest executive and legislative functionaries, the State 
here enters the temple of Christian worship, in the 
exercise of faith and piety, to express its g^titude, to 
acknowledge its obligations, and to offer up to Almigh- 
ty God an earnest prayer for help, for the divine bless- 
ing and guidance in all its duties and interests, that 
it may attain and preserve that " righteousness which 
alone exalteth a nation." 

This is the moral significance and purpose of this 
occasion. I shall endeavor to meet it by offering 
some thoughts on the relation of Christianity to civil 
government, the nature of that relation, the influences 
and results that should flow from it. This broad 
theme cannot be completely unfolded and dkcwssR& 
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Within any reasonable limits tti which your patientv 
would listen, I shall not attempt such discumiRL 
All that 1 can hope to do, is to Indicate KMM rf the 
mow* funeral flirts md pr inci ples, and the conclusions 
to which they lead. 

In determining the rotations of Christianity to civil 
government, torn drtiuite idea of what Christianity is* 
and of what civil government is, the nature and oh* 
jeers of each, is the first requisite: because the views 
we adopt on these* preliminary questions will go to 
Control and determine the general issue, — the relation 
of tin* two to tfuch other. 

Our tirst inquiry, therefore, is. What is Christianity f 
Without entering into a discussion of the origin; na- 
ture, evidences of Christianity, I shall assume that the 
following general comprehensive reply will be accepted 
by the mass of Christian believers. 

Christianity is a divine revelation of truth and duty. 
Its aim is, to so form man's character, and guide his 
conduct, that he may live aright in this world, and be 
prepared for his great destiny, a retributive immortal- 
ity, in the 1 world to come. Its power must of course be 
commensurate with its object. So far as it is known, 
therefore, and to all to whom it is known, it is designed 
to be, and should be, the supreme rule. It must govern. 
It is the highest authority man knows. Admit it to be 
a divine revelation, and this result necessarily follows. 
A divine revelation without authority, without binding 
force, a revelation to which we could give heed or 



not, as we chose, whose principles or requirements we 
might at any time, or for any purpose, disregard, as 
our passions, or prejudices, or supposed worldly inter- 
ests might dictate, would be an absurdity. There can 
be no such divine revelation of truth and duty. The 
idea of supremacy, of control over the heart and con- 
science, the conduct and character, is inherent in our 
conception of a divine revelation, inseparable from it. 
Any other idea is an impeachment of the divine wis- 
dom, and rebellion against the divine authority. The 
revelation, if made, is made because man is in dark- 
ness and needs light, in doubt and needs a guide, in 
sin and needs a redeemer. The redeemer must be re- 
ceived, the light must be followed, the guide must be 
obeyed, and obeyed by all. 

The same considerations, that go to sustain the con- 
trolling force of divine revelation, go to establish the uni- 
versality of that control. A divine revelation cannot be 
made for one man to obey, and another man to disregard ; 
or for the same man to obey in one situation, and in some 
of his relations, and disregard in others. If a rule at all, 
it is a universal rule, embracing all individuals, and 
all of each individual's social and moral relations. With 
every one who admits Christianity to be a divine reve- 
lation, the only inquiry in every situation of life must 
be, What does this revelation demand of me % How 
would it have me think, feel, act ? He may not say, 
"As a father of a family, I will conform to the Gospel, 
do what it requires in my domestic relations ; but as 






a citizen, in my business and in public affairs, I will 
disregard it** Neither may be say, " In my individual 
capacity as a man, 1 will be guided by its spirit and 
principles ; but in my office, as Head of the State, ©r 
Representative of the jimple, I will not be confined 
to it, or restraint*! by it I cannot ask here wliat 
Christianity requires, I must do what public policy 
or party interests demand*" Such reasoning, under the 
Christian code of ethics, is not to be admitted* Chris- 
tianity, a divine revelation, cannot be thus limited, at 
one time recognized, at another disregarded, by the 
same individual acting in different capacities and re- 
lations* 

Christianity is addressed to man as man, and is to 
be hU controlling inspiration and guide in all that 
he can do or suffer, resist or accomplish, as man, in 
every situation he fills, in every relation he holds. To 
the monarch on his throne, to the statesman in his 
cabinet, to the representative in the halls of legisla- 
tion, to the merchant in his traffic, to the scholar in 
his study, to the laborer in his toil, to the slave galled 
by the bonds of his servitude, ay, and to that slaves mas- 
ter, to all men, in all conditions, Christianity comes as 
the exponent of God's will, communicating truths and 
principles, the spirit of which they must apply as the 
rule of their duty, — truths and principles which, in all 
the varied relations and interests of life, will point out 
duty to each ; and that duty thus pointed out every 
one must aim to discharge. I will not stop to quote 
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the multitude of passages in the New Testament, that 
go to illustrate and confirm this position. The posi- 
tion is correct Nay! it is impregnable. Christianity 
is a revelation of truth and duty, to be applied by 
all men, in all the conditions and relations of life. 
It is this, — or it is nothing. 

Our next inquiry is, What is civil government t 
Without entering into a discussion of the various the- 
ories held upon this subject, I shall adopt this as the 
only satisfactory answer to the question : Civil govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, for the regulation, comfort 
and happiness of social life. Its first germ was planted 
in the garden of Eden the moment Adam had a com- 
panion in his solitude. The creation of a multitude 
of beings to dwell together on the face of the earth is 
a divine ordination of civil government Such govern- 
ment exists of necessity, and that necessity is of divine 
appointment The form of civil government is left to 
be determined by the separate communities of men, 
and the various considerations that may influence 
them; but government itself, — power to enact and 
execute law, a determining and controlling force some- 
where in the community, embodied in some forms of 
administration and authority, which must be obeyed, — 
this is a divine ordinance. In this sense, the powers 
that be are ordained of God. It is his will and pur- 
pose that they should exist 

This view of the origin of civil government is im- 
portant to a just estimate of its rights and powers. 



The death penalty, whose discontinuance has been so 
atrcuuously, and often so nobly advocated of late years, 
affords an illustration of this* This subject has been 
discussed as a question of right rather than of expe* 
diency and humanity; at least one of the strong, reiiu- 
hie arguimnis put forth runs thus: "Government 
is limited ; it originates in compact ; it has no rights 
and powers hut those conferred by individuals; the 
individual has no right over his own life; he cannot, 
therefore, give that right to society; he cannot invest, 
or help invest, government with power over human 
life ; and government itself is a murderer whenever 
it assumes to exercise that power and punish crime 
with dc nth*" But government is a compact only 
in regard to its form and modes of administration. 
Through these it may be limited in various ways ; but 
the thing itself exists of necessity, by divine ordinance, 
and, therefore, it has certain inherent rights and pow- 
ers, of which it cannot be deprived without ceasing 
to be government. One of these rights is, power over 
human life, — a right to take it, under some circum- 
stances, for certain purposes. Whether it is wise, salu- 
tary, expedient, humane, to take it in punishment of 
crime, and of what crimes death shall be the penalty, 
these are questions for consideration, and for graver and 
more profound considerations, perhaps, than have ever 
been given them ; but that a right, a powej over hu- 
man life inheres in government, does not admit of 
question among reflecting men. Deny it absolutely, 
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and you annihilate government; you put it in the 
power of any man to stop the simplest civil process, 
by opposing its execution at the peril of life ; and 
whenever that peril arises, government, having no 
right or power over human life, must give way, and 
anarchy ensues. To say that government has no right 
to punish any crime with death because it has no 
power whatever over human life, is to enunciate a 
principle which overthrows all government; for a 
government that cannot compel obedience, that can- 
not enforce law at the risk and through the destruc- 
tion of life, if life be jeoparded by opposition, is no 
government. Power over human life inheres in gov- 
ernment, not through the consent of man, but by the 
ordination of God. 

Government is not to be regarded as an ordinance 
of man, deriving all its rights and powers from the 
consent of the governed. It is an ordinance of God, 
for the regulation, comfort and happiness of social life. 
All rights and powers, therefore, that are demanded 
for the accomplishment of its legitimate objects, — the 
maintenance of justice between man and man, the pre-, 
servation of peace and good order, the security of per- 
sons, liberty and property, in short, the promotion of 
the highest and best interests of those over whom it 
exercises sway, — all these rights and powers necessarily 
inhere in it under all constitutions and forms of admin- 
istration, not because man consents, but because God 
ordains, that government shall be intrusted with them. 



Having thus determined what Christianity is, and 
what civil government is, we are prepared to inquire 
into the relations between the two. These relations 
may all be embraced and stated in the following formu- 
la: Christianity being a revelation from God, and civil 
government an ordinance of God, the revelation eon* 
tains the rides, principles, and spirit under which, and 
in conformity to which, the ordinance should be admin- 
i sirred* An ordinance of God cannot lie superior to and 
independent of the revealed truth and law of God ; and 
on the other hand, this truth and law, and those who 
unfold them and urge obedience to them, cannot be 
altogether independent of the ordinance, entitled to dis- 
regard and disrespect it 

Christianity being a moral and spiritual power, and 
not a physical force, owes to Government obedience in 
all that is right, submission in what is wrong, and 
peaceful, earnest efforts to reform that wrong, — efforts 
made in the spirit and temper of Christ, in meekness, 
patience, forbearance, as distinguished from efforts 
made in the spirit and temper of a self-righteous, 
self-seeking philanthropy, which seems to find more 
pleasure in bringing a railing accusation against some 
wrong that exists, than in observing the virtue that 
may be associated with it, growing up under its very 
shadow, and whose disciples appear to forget that, in 
the Christian race, in the struggle to be good and do 
good, a man may unconsciously make a movement 
backward, while he thinks he is progressing, and lose 
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through self-conceit more than he gains through self- 
denial. Government, being to a certain extent a moral 
agent, as well as a physical force, owes to Christianity 
reverence for its divine authority as a truth and law 
higher than itself, conformity to the spirit of its pre- 
cepts and principles, a desire and an effort to embody 
in its institutions, apply in its enactments, observe and 
carry out in its policy, those everlasting principles of 
justice, of integrity, of kindness and of love, which Chris- 
tianity proclaims to be the will and law of God in re- 
gard to all human action, individual and associated. 
In other words, the relation of Christianity to civil 
government is not one of dependence on the one hand 
and of independence on the other, but one of mutual 
respect and reciprocal influence. There is not to be a 
" union of Church and State" according to the usual 
significance of that phrase ; the kingdom of Christ is 
not to be made a kingdom of this world, but " the 
kingdoms of this world are to become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ ; " that is, the spirit and 
principles of the Gospel are to be infused into the ad- 
ministration of civil government, so that it may become 
what God designed, — an instrument of good to man, 
doing all that it can for the security, virtue, prosperity, 
happiness of all under its sway. 

In unfolding the general principle here laid down, 
let me say, first, that Christianity does not deprive civil 
government of any right or power originally inhering 
in it, or restrict it in the just, wise, legitimate exercise of 
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that right or power. A clear parallel in this respect 
runs between the relations of Christianity to the indh id* 
tml and to civil ^uvt*riiiii4*tit. Man was cieatod before ' 
Christ iauitv was promulgated. Certain rights and pow* 
«« belong to him by creation, inhere in his very nature 
Christianity docs not come to destroy or take away any 
one of these. It comes to teai b man how to use them. 
It comes to cultivate and develop his faculties, to in- 
struct him in the principles, inspire him with the spirit, 
that should guide* him in the exercise or maintenance 
of his rights, in the use and culture* of his powers, So 
government existed before the Gospel was revealed for 
tin* light and redemption of the world. It has certain 
rights and powers that belong to it by existence, that in- 
here in ita very nature, Christianity does not come to 
destroy or take away any one of these. It comes to 
regulate their use and exercise, to teach the noble prin- 
ciples, inspire with the lofty spirit, that should control 
the whole action of government. 

The question of self-defence affords an illustration. 
Man has by nature a clear right to protect the life, to 
defend the person, which God has given him. Chris- 
tianity does not deprive man of this right. Certain 
passages in the instructions of our Savior, taken liter- 
ally, teach the doctrine of unqualified non-resistance. So 
there are certain passages which, taken literally, require 
us to hate father and mother, and wife and children, if we 
would follow Christ; and yet other passages, which for- 
bid industry and enterprise, prudence, and forethought, 
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and require us, as to " what we shall eat, and what we 
shall drink, and wherewithal we shall he clothed," to 
trust directly on God, with as little effort of our own as 
is made by the lily or the sparrow ; and yet again 
other passages, which declare that the bread and wine 
which our Savior gave to his disciples at the institution 
of the Eucharist were his own body and blood there 
present before them. Every argument for the literal 
interpretation of one of these passages applies with 
equal force to all of them and to many other similar 
passages ; and if, adopting this principle, a man maintain 
that non-resistance is a duty of Christian morals, he 
cannot consistently deny that Transubstantiation is a 
doctrine of Christian theology. The principle of inter- 
pretation that leads to the one conclusion necessarily in- 
volves the other. The principle itself is unsound. No 
book, least of all the Bible, admits of its stringent appli- 
cation. " The letter killeth ; the spirit giveth life." " If 
a man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of his." 
There is a spirit running through Christ's instructions, 
as well as a spirit pervading his character As it 
would be but a poor kind of imitation of his example 
to copy literally some of his actions and his mode 
of life, so it is but an imperfect comprehension of 
his instructions to interpret his strong, emphatic lan- 
guage always according to the absolute, literal meaning 
of the words. As we are to take the spirit of his in- 
structions in regard to worldly anxiety, so we are to 
take the spirit of his instructions in regard to resisting 
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when wc cultivate meekness, exercise patience and for- 
bearance, fubdtte all vindictive feelings, all desire of 
retaliation, forgive injuries, abate our just rights, and 
make huge sacrifices of interest and comfort for the 
sake* of peace with our neighbors. But gross personal 
violence, the violence of the robber or murderer, all the 
instincts of our hearts, all the muscles of our bodies, 
teach us that we have a right to resist This right 
of self-defence,— right to protect the life and defend the 
ptnHfll) — which inheres in man by nature, is not taken 
from him by Christianity, Christianity only inculcates 
the spirit which is to guard and regulate its exercise. 
This same right inheres necessarily in government 
Christianity dm!s not deprive government of this right 
It expressly admits that it "bears the sword," and bears 
it not in vain, as " a terror to evil doers ; " but it incul- 
cates the spirit in which the sword, in other words, the 
power of Government, is to be used. Into the admin- 
istration of government, Christianity would infuse the 
same spirit of meekness, patience, forbearance, and, 
above all, of justice and rectitude, which it demands in 
individual action. Government must not wantonly 
provoke its own citizens or other nations to WTath. It 
must not stand always upon its strict absolute rights. 
In matters domestic and foreign, conciliation and com- 
promise are sometimes its duty as well as for its interest 
Let it always be just, and then it can often afford to be 
generous. Nay, the utmost limits of meekness and 
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forbearance will bring no impeachment of the honor or 
manhood of a government, that has always been, and 
always aims to be just Let it never trample upon a 
weaker, and it need never dread the reproach of being 
afraid of a stronger, foe. . Let it seek to do right, and 
scorn to do wrong, and it will seldom, if ever, be 
brought into conflict with its own citizens or with 
foreign powers. But $ through passion and selfish- 
ness triumphing over reason and conscience, this con- 
flict comes on, then government has an inherent right 
to defend itself by force, to maintain its own existence 
and authority against insurrections among its own 
citizens, and against aggressions from foreign foes. 
This right of self-defence as necessarily inheres in 
government as it does in the individual man. Christi- 
anity does not take it from either. 

This right carries with it, as a necessary consequence, 
the organization of means of defence. If Government 
have the one right, it has the other also. Deny the 
latter, and the former becomes a nullity. The indi- 
vidual has some means of defence inhering in himself; 
in the vigor of his frame, in the strength of his arm. 
He provides himself with others. He builds a house, 
makes it secure by locks, bolts, and bars, that it 
may be a defence to his person and property ; that his 
sleep may be without apprehension, and his waking in 
safety. Government has no inherent means of defence. 
It must provide them, and is in duty bound to provide 
them, in the manner and to the extent demanded by a 
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* and enlightened patriotism, and the position and 
circumstances of the country over which it lx>ars sway. 

Thin position in simply so self-e\ idcnt, that it would 
not need to Ik* stated or urged, were it not that modern 
philanthropy has questioned it The theory, that "means 
of defence are an invitation to aggression, that no show 
of preparation to nmst is the* most effectual mode to 
repel violence," hm been ably advocated by some, whose 
learning, eloquence and character lend weight to their 
opinions. The public mind cannot he aaid to be con- 
vinced; yet an impression has Ixxm produced, that 
military organization is rather disreputable to those 
who enter into it, that aimed ships, fortresses, and all 
mean« of defence involving embodied force, are unne- 
ecssury, a useless, perhaps a criminal, expenditure of 
money, that might be better appropriated to other and 
higher ends. Many, who are not prepared to abandon 
such means of defence altogether, rather shrink from 
advocating and upholding them, lest they should be 
thought to sanction something wrong, or to be defi- 
cient in the highest tone of Christian principle and 
feeling. 

But the strength of Sebastopol was no invitation to 
invade the Crimea; and the perfect military organiza- 
tion and defences of Russia offered no inducement to the 
allies to engage in that war, whose terrible battles are 
attracting and appalling the gaze of the civilized world. 
There may be a great truth hid under the phrases, 
" generosity begets generosity," " love wins love," 
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" confidence disarms malice ; " yet it is not a truth so 
absolute and sure in its action that the individual can 
always rely upon it, much less that government can 
trust to it, for the protection of the great, widespread 
interests committed to its charge. If the theory, that 
means of defence invite aggression, be true, then I in- 
vite the burglar by locking my door at night To 
leave it wide open would be an appeal to his generos- 
ity, which he would scorn to disappoint. I invite the 
pickpocket by keeping my purse in my closely-but- 
toned fob. If I only hung it confidingly in my but- 
ton-hole, no one in the crowd would be tempted to 
touch it. A fort at the entrance of a harbor, bristling 
with guns and filled with armed men, is a sad sight. 
I admit it, and deplore the weakness or wickedness 
of humanity that requires its erection. But, to the 
city that stands at the head of that harbor, that fort is 
just what bolts* bars, locks and safes are to the pri- 
vate dwellings within it The theory which would 
dispense with the one must dispense with the other 
also. If a person maintain that Christianity demands 
of government the abandonment of military organiza- 
tion and armaments, — its peculiar means of defence, — 
he should show the strength of his convictions and 
his fidelity to them, by foregoing all those means of 
defence, — peculiar to the individual, — with which he 
surrounds his own person, property and dwelling. Un- 
til he does this, he must be content to rank as a vision- 
ary, who has not practically attained to any greater 



confidence in human nature, or any higher standard of 
Christum principle and conduct, than other men. 

These remarks muwt not Ik? interpreted into an ad- 
vocacy of war, or of a frequent appeal to military 
in tbe I execution of law. In an intelligent com- 
munity* especially among the self-governing people of 
a republic, such an appeal should only he made on the 
gravest necessity. Tlie constituent (dements of all 
government over intelligent, moral beings, am reason, 
love, force*. The last is a reserved power, having a 
mighty influence because it is reserved, to be brought 
into direct i \< n ise only when the two former fail. A 
government is weak that has not this reserved power 
always ready to meet any emergency that may demand 
its exercise; but it is weaker still if it always rely 
upon it, and make it prominent in the administration 
of civil affairs. The mind of man is mightier than 
his arm, and his heart is mightier, than either or 
both. Reason, judgment, conscience and the affections, 
are the God-inspired elements of his being that have 
most control over him ; and whenever any law so far 
fails of the support of these elements, with so consider- 
able a portion of the community, as to make it doubt- 
ful whether it can be executed without an appeal to 
military force, and that appeal is actually made, then 
civil government is subjected to a tremendous strain, — 
a strain which it cannot bear often or for a long time. 
Either the law must sink into oblivion, or it must be so 
modified as to receive the intellectual and moral alle- 
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giance of the citizens, or the government, insisting 
upon executing it at the point of the bayonet, must 
pass into a military despotism, and cease to be, properly 
speaking, civil government 

Under civil institutions like our own, we are to 
honor those who, through military organization, em- 
body that force, to which government may appeal in 
the last resort ; and whenever, however distasteful and 
unpleasant the duty, they come forth, at the requisition 
of the civil magistrate, to maintain the majesty of law, 
and preserve peace and order, they are entitled to our 
respect and gratitude for their services. I freely give 
them mine. At the same time, on every occasion of 
this kind we are to hold both the magistrate and the 
military to a strict adherence to the sphere of action 
and the line of duty prescribed for each in the Consti- 
tution and laws of the State, and to regard any departure 
from these provisions by either as a grave offence, not 
simply against the Constitution and the laws, but 
against that for which the Constitution and the laws 
themselves exist, viz., the protection of the liberty of 
the citizen. 

Through the question of self-defence^ and at more 
length than would have been necessary, but for certain 
notions upon this point that prevail in portions of 
the community, I have endeavored to illustrate the 
position, that Christianity does not deprive govern- 
ment of any right or power originally inhering in it, 
or restrict it in the just and legitimate exercise of that 
right 
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Let us turn now to the positive influence of Chris- 
tianity upon civil government This influence is two* 
fold, —on influence upon the objects to be aimed at 
by government *nd upon the means by which those 
objects am to be attained If we seek for facts in 
illustration of this influence, it must be itoitted that 
the search U not attended with much gatisfiirtiuti. An 
■bnndance of thcac facts is not to be found in any of 
the a&tion*, umlcr any of the governments caller! 
Christian, Europe, the very centre of Christian civili- 
zation, bristling with bayonets, covered with those 
devouring locusts, — standing armies, — [to as great pciv 
hups greater, extent than under the dominion of heathen 
Rome,] — several of her most powerful nations engaged 
in a war, unsatisfactory in its cause*, fearfully destruc- 
tive in its ravages, utterly dark and uncertain in its 
issues, — Europe presents no very gratifying evidences 
of the influences of Christianity upon civil government. 
There is no other quarter of the world, where we 
should have a right to look for any very marked indi- 
cations of this influence, except in our own country. 
Do we find these indications here ? Our great, giant 
republic has come into being, a narrow strip on the 
Atlantic coast, and- spread itself over the continent, 
from ocean to ocean, within the memory of some of its 
citizens, who are older than itself. In its progress, 
power, prosperity, we find much to gratify our national 
pride and inflame our national vanity, but w T e do not 
find much that, in a Christian point of view, is very 
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gratifying as an evidence of the influence of Chris- 
tianity upon civil government, or upon the political 
action of our people. On the contrary, the cry is 
very general among us, that "religion has nothing 
to do with politics, and the pulpit must not med- 
dle with them." 

And verily religion and politics do seem, now-a-days, 
to be as thoroughly divorced as the most unprincipled 
and profligate could desire. In other departments of 
life, commercial, industrial, professional, social and 
domestic, men demand of each other integrity, hon- 
esty, purity, high principles, and a fair, unsullied name; 
and they put beyond the pale of their confidence and 
their social sympathies every one who shows himself 
to be destitute of these qualities. But in political life, 
a man may disregard all these noble attributes of 
character, retract or deny to-day the words he uttered 
yesterday, trample now upon principles and objects 
for which he was once ready to be a hero and a mar- 
tyr ; and instead of a bar to his success, the chances are 
that it will be a recommendation to popular favor, and 
secure him offices and honors, which consistency that 
is not like the chameleon, and integrity that cannot 
imitate the fox, could never gain. • 

And this, which finds its sad illustration in our own 
times, is in fact the lesson of all history. Every where, 
under all forms of government, political life seems to 
have been more corrupting and demoralizing than any 
other legitimate department of human action. I know 






of oo necessary reason why it should be so. But this 
is clear : the great thing which Christian governments 
need u a moral, jioiitical regeneration, a conversion to 
the politics of the* New Testament, the politics of 
justice, integrity, purity, an application to political 
and legislative action of the {great ideas and principles 
nf Christian morality, — principles as applicable and as 
strongly demanded then 4 as in commercial, mechanical, 
professional action. 

The pressing need in all Christian governments, and 
in our own, perhaps, a& much as in any, is not great 
men ; there is talent enough every where, and at all 
times, though there may be intervals in which no 
intellectual giant appears upon the stage of public 
affairs; not great men, but good men, honest, right- 
minded, pure-minded men, who will not carry selfish- 
ness and venality into the public counsels, nor disregard 
that integrity and individual independence of thought 
and action which make a man respectable and useful 
in private life; men whom office has to seek, not those 
who seek office ; men who make office respectable, not 
those who must derive their chief respectability from 
their office ; not men who are ambitious and greedy of 
power, but men to whom the great trust of power may 
be safely confided, because they will use that trust, not 
for selfish ends and purely party purposes, but dis- 
charge it for the general good, upon principles of 
benevolence and integrity, in the spirit of an enlarged, 
catholic, Christian patriotism- 
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44 Religion nothing to do with politics." If hy 
this it be meant, that in a Christian State no form of 
Christian faith should subject its members to the ban 
of a political proscription, I admit it, and hope that 
the government and people of this country will long 
admit it also, and have the wisdom and the good sense to 
act upon it But if it be meant that religion should 
have no influence upon politics, upon political measures 
and legislative action, I deny it The Bible denies it 
It is the declaration of God's Word, that " righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation." "The nation or the kingdom 
that will not serve God shall perish," says the prophet 
All the history of the past, and the very ruins of na^ 
tions, over whose crumbled monuments the sweeping 
winds give a mournful echo of the prophetic warning, 
bear a melancholy but unimpeachable testimony to the 
truth of the declaration. 

u The pulpit must not meddle with politics." If by 
this it be meant that the minister must not be a politi- 
cal partisan in the pulpit, or an active, zealous politi- 
cian and office seeker out of it, I admit it, and hold 
such clerical politicians in no very profound respect 
But if it be meant that the pulpit and the minister are 
to be shut out from all cognizance of public events, of 
measures and interests of an important political or na- 
tional character, I deny it The pulpit may meddle 
with every thing that concerns the glory of God and 
the good of man, if it touch it in a Christian spirit and 
temper, and be guided, in its choice of time, place, and 
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of speaking, by ft simple desire to do good, — 
(intl fa/ no other motive, A minister may not divert the 
S;ilili.it li frmu its mured purpose*, nor make the temple 
of worship an Mm for angry discussions, nor indulge 
in pride, hatred, bitterness, wrath and evil speaking, 
under the names of re%inn, philanthropy, and a sell 
for truth and right* I tut her should it be his oftuv to 
iootfee -nnl enlighten the mind, not to irritate the pa* 
ttoOfl and thereby blind and mislead the judgment. It 

>uld be his office to unite, not to separate, human 
hearts, to purity, nut to inflame, and to impress upon 
all nun of all parties * that the Ijonl reigneth, 1m? the 
|ieoplc> never so impatient; tliat he sitteth between tlu* 
cherubim, he the earth never so unquiet/ 

But for this very purpose, in this very spirit* to 
soothe, enlighten, aid and calm the public mind, to 
lift it from man to God, from human measures to 
divine principles and requirements, it may sometimes 
come within the sphere of his duty to treat of those 
public events, enactments or policies, in which all are 
deeply interested, to rebuke sins that are national, as 
well as those that are individual ; and so long as irre- 
ligion affects political action, and political action pro- 
motes irreligion, injustice and wrong, so long it must 
be the right, and on fit occasions the duty, of the 
minister of religion, meekly, kindly, but firmly, to 
utter and to urge the Christian truths and principles 
that condemn such injustice and wrong. 

There is an indissoluble connection between reli- 
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gion and politics, a connection rooted and grounded 
in the nature of things. Religion and politics may 
become foes; they ought to be allies and Mends. Re- 
ligion, more especially Christianity, in its truths and 
precepts, is directly connected with all social moralities. 
Government is directly connected with these also. Its 
institutions and laws are the organs through which 
these moralities express themselves. Indeed, so far as 
this life, and the social communities of men in this 
world are concerned, the object of government and the 
object of Christianity are identical ; both would make 
man do his duty, that which is right and just, towards 
his fellow-man, in all the relations he sustains, in all the 
intercourse he has with him. Government aims to 
effect this object by institutions and laws which shall 
control and regulate the outward conduct ; Christian- 
ity, by a spirit and principle in the individual heart, 
thence by an influence upon public opinion, and the 
enactment and execution of laws that shall be wise, 
just, humane. If Christianity can establish its king- 
dom in every individual heart, it accomplishes its 
purpose essentially, no matter whether the laws and 
civil institutions of the community be wise and excel- 
lent, or the reverse ; but government, with the best in- 
stitutions, cannot accomplish its purpose except through 
the practical influence of those truths and principles 
which Christianity inculcates. We regard the civil 
institutions of Russia as bad; but put a true Christian 
spirit, temper and principle into the heart of the em- 



peror, and his absolute power is simply jiower to do 
good ; put them into the hearta of all the nobles, and of 
.ill tho people, down to the lowest serfs, and justice, kind- 
ness humanity, fidelity to the duty each owes to others, 
prev? ul, and all are safe, peaceful , happy. The evil there is 
in the institutions is eaten out of them by the influences 
of the Gospel of Christ upon the individual heart We 
regard our own civil institutions us gaod^ the best and 
noblest; but, through tlie absence of religious iaatfa and 
moral principle in the hearts of the people and the 
rulers, the decay among us of a simse of responsibility 
and a purpose of benevolence, these institutions may 
be so administered, as that we shall be the worst gov* 
crned, the most unhappy and insecure people in the 
world* All that there is good in the institutions 
may fail, and Satan, entering the heart, work his evil 
purposes through them. It is not the form of govern- 
ment, therefore, that is most important. There is a 
choice in this respect, as some are more liable to abuse, 
offer greater temptations to corruption, than others; 
and some secure more, some grant less, of that liberty 
which the citizen craves. The mode, the spirit, the 
principles upon which government is administered, and 
the objects aimed at by that administration, these are 
most important. And it is into the administration of 
government, and the objects it contemplates, that Chris* 
tianity would infuse a holy and benign influence. This 
holy and benign influence all governments need. 
It is in this sense, I suppose, that the prophet, in a 
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passage supposed to refer to Christ, speaks of him 
as " the desire of all nations,"— that is* he is what all 
nations want It is only as the spirit, the principles of 
his Gospel pervade and prevail in the institutions, legis- 
lation, the public thought and social action of a nation, 
that its desires can be satisfied, and what it wants, 
what it seeks, be thoroughly and rationally attained. 

The first great desire of a nation is the protection of 
individual right, person, property, liberty, through the 
administration of equal and impartial laws. This de- 
sire is partially met under all governments; and always 
as a nation advances in civilization, this desire seeks a 
more perfect fulfilment And although the prescriptive 
power of a long-established government may restrain 
this desire, and perpetuate abuses that injure and invade 
the rights of many, still the desire slumbers in the 
breasts of a people, and in due time, as the bloody an- 
nals of rebellion and revolution testify, it bursts forth 
with uncontrolled force, throws off the obsolete, injuri- 
ous laws of a former generation, and, in the light of 
some great principle, marches forward to new and bet- 
ter things. The legislation of any nation, however, 
will be imperfect, a legislation for classes rather than for 
the whole community, till it adopt, as the central and 
controlling spirit of all its laws, the great truths and 
principles of the Gospel, — a faith that acknowledges 
God, and a relation of man to man, resting upon, pro- 
ducing and exhibiting, a righteous, holy and loving 
reciprocity. Let it seize upon these, and embody them 
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in its legislation, in its public thought and action, and 
the first ^mtt desire of a nation i* fulfilled, the first 
great object of government is accomplished, and every 
man feels secure under Inn own vine and fig tree, with 
none to molest and make* him afraid. 

Another Rrcmt demit! of a nation in peace*— -peace 
within and without ita border*, Kven in it?* prepara- 
tions for war, and in the wars it wages, the idtimatc 
object of a nation U to secure peace, to conquer and 
to hold it, But a nation, with giant strength and 
exhaust less resources, cannot command peaec* It can 

ure it only when then* mingle in its action that 
humility of spirit which the Gospel requires, and that 
doing unto others as it would have others do unto itself, 
whieh is the Saviors golden rule of duty for nations 
as well as individuals. And among themselves, within 
their own borders, a nation can have peace only when 
an impatience of just restraints, and a disposition to 
overlook the paramount importance of morals over 
politics, of principles over party, are subdued and con- 
trolled by religious faith in the hearts of the people. 

Party strife is with us one of the great obstacles to 
internal peace. This keeps us in a constant state of 
excitement, of vicious and demoralizing warfare among 
ourselves. To inveigh against the existence of parties, 
in a community and under civil institutions like our 
own, is foolish and futile. They must exist. They 
have their uses. The objection lies not against parties, 
but against the spirit that too often governs their ac- 
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tion, the false principles of morals, and the defective 
motives of conduct they tend to introduce. Party 
seeks power first, and usefulness afterwards. It forgets 
that power does not always depend upon office, and 
that usefulness does not belong exclusively to a ma- 
jority. It forgets that a high-toned and high-principled 
minority, precisely because it is high-toned and high- 
principled, may do as much good as if it held the reins 
of government, and by its firmness, its honesty, its recti- 
tude and its wisdom, become the leaven that shall leaven 
the whole lump, and effectually check unjust and inju- 
dicious legislation. Party counts power an acquisition 
to be obtained at all hazards, and to be so wielded as to 
secure its own perpetuity. It becomes a despot, whose 
power is feared, and whose rewards are sought more 
eagerly than the rewards of honest virtue. It becomes 
a despot, and, like all despots, is apt to be swayed by 
passion and prejudice, to seek selfish ends by unworthy 
means, "to act without conscience, and legislate with- 
out God." The despotism and the strife of parties are 
the great disturbers of the peace of a nation that has 
attained to any great measure of intelligence or free- 
dom, the great sources of the unwise or unrighteous 
action of its government. That peace which is the 
desire of every nation, and that just, righteous and wise 
legislation which secures and perpetuates peace, can 
come to it only when Christ comes to it, only when 
the Gospel passes with its hallowed influence into the 




hearts of the people, and presides, with a divine con- 
trolling power, in the councils of its rulers. 

After the desire for protection and for peace, the 
great desire of a nation ia for prosperity, the advance* 
mrnt of commerce and the arts, and the diffusion 
among all rlasses of the comforts which commerce and 
AM arte create; for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge, and the social elevation and refinement 
which are produced hy the general education of the 
people. In relation to these desires, the object of an 
enlightened government is identical with the purpose 
of Christianity ; and that object can be accomplished 
only as the spirit and principles of Christianity control 
the legislation of the state and pervade the hearts 
of the people. 

But I pass by the illustrations I had proposed to 
offer upon this point, to notice, for a moment, the 
last great desire of a nation ; namely, its desire of 
the divine favor and blessing. It must be sunk 
very low, reduced to the last state of moral degrada- 
tion, before this desire passes from it Every nation 
would have God smile upon it, and preserve it through 
his providence. A nation of atheists never yet existed. 
A sense of accountability to God, a desire of his 
fkvor and blessing, more or less strong with differing 
generations, is the first and the last desire of all 
nations; and it is only as Christ shall come to a 
nation, come in the power of his truth and the regen- 
erating influences of his spirit, making its govern- 
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ment just, humane and upright towards all persons 
in all its legislation, making its people pure, hon- 
est, benevolent, devout, seeking first the kingdom 
of God and the righteousness thereof, that the desire 
of the nation for the favor and blessing of God can be 
met and that blessing secured. The Savior is the 
light of the world ; his Gospel is the hope of the world, 
the blessing and defence of every community in which 
it is believed. All that there is of good in our insti- 
tutions, all that there is of real glory in our history, 
all that there is of hope in our prospects, the influences 
that are to regulate, and the truths and principles that 
are to preserve and perpetuate our country, — these are 
in that Gospel, flow from it, depend upon it. Let that 
Gospel rule among us, and we are safe, and the glory 
of our country will be refulgent, and its existence en- 
during. Let that Gospel be disregarded and despised; 
let the government trample upon it in its legislation; 
let our great men violate it in their characters, and 
our small men imitate them in that violation ; let it be- 
come a thing of form among us, and not a thing of 
power in the hearts and lives of the people; and as 
surely as there is a God in heaven, who loveth right- 
eous men, and hateth iniquity, we shall add another to 
the list of those nations whose glory has passed from 
them, and who have been called to sit by the waters of 
Babylon, and weep as they remembered Zion. 

It was from the Gospel that our fathers caught the 
spirit that animated them. By that spirit they were 




guided in laying deep and broad the foundations* of 
this venerable Commonwealth. Let us, their descen- 
dant^ be guided by it and hnbofid with it, and we 
shall have riders that are just, riding in the fear of 
GckI: TO shall Infra laws that art! wise, equitable and 
faithfully executed, to the punishment of evil doers, 
and the praise of them that do well; and we shall 
have a people who resjiect and olx y law, and lead 
quiet and peaceable lives in ail godliness and honesty. 
God grant that it may be so. This prayer, I am con- 
fident, will meet with a response from the wisdom and 
authorities of the State here assembled; and in closing 
this discourse, let me offer to His Excellency the 
Governor, His lienor the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Honorable Council, to the Honorable Senate, and the 
assembled Representatives of the people, my respectful 
salutations. 

I congratulate your Excellency, and your immediate 
associates at the Council Board, on the wisdom and 
fidelity which have marked your administration of the 
affairs of the State, and on the honorable termination 
to which that administration is this day brought. You 
w r ill be followed into retirement with the undiminished 
confidence of your political friends, and the respectful 
regards of all good citizens of all parties, and the best 
wishes of the people of this Commonwealth, whom 
you have faithfully served, for your continued, pros- 
perity, honor and happiness. 

To those who are to succeed you in the Executive 
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department of the Government, and to the Honorable 
members of the Legislature here assembled, I offer my 
respectful sympathy in the high duties and honorable 
labors upon which they now enter. May these duties 
be faithfully performed, may these labors be wisely 
directed, and may all the influences that flow from 
them tend to preserve and perpetuate the union of 
these United States, to uphold the cause of liberty, to 
promote the best interests of our country, and to keep 
unstained the ancient civic faith, purity and glory of 
this Commonwealth. And may the blessing of the 
Lord our God be upon us as it was upon our fathers. 
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